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to insure receipt of the January issue on the first of the 
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OPERTY RIC 





YOUNG mother, on re-reading Dickens’ famous story 
of ‘‘Oliver Twist,’’ declared that Fagin was the worst 
character of her literary acquaintance. ‘It is bad 
enough to be a thief,’’ she explained; ‘“‘but that hid- 
eous old reprobate taught young, bright children to 
be thieves. In proper hands these intelligent little 
things would have developed into useful members of 
society. It really depresses me to read of such a 
beast.”” Twenty minutes later we blinkingly heard 
this same mother, while purchasing tickets for herself and her eight- 
year-old boy, say calmly: ‘He is five years old.”” Naturally the child 
started to call attention to his mature years— one is sensitive about 
these things at eight; it is another story at fifty-eight—but was 
promptly led by his mother to change his mind. 

Now if anyone had told that mother that she was emulating the 
abominable Fagin by deliberately instructing her child to break one 
of the Ten Commandments, there would have been a lifelong disagree- 
ment. Yet she was teaching him to lie just as effectively as Fagin 
had taught thievery to the children in his gang, and they were at least 
not his own. The parallel might have been amusing, had it not ex- 
emplified a condition as widespread as it is tragic. 

For example, just what influence on a child, would you say, is caused 
by a mother’s calm acceptance of the fact that he has been trespass- 
ing on his neighbor’s grounds or filching his neighbor’s fruit or flowers? 
How long does it take a child’s mind to reason that acceptance of a 
fact is about the same as approval of a fact? Whose is the blame if 
the child leaves home with the idea that disregard for the rights of 
others is permissible as long as one can “‘ get away with it’? 











HE rights of others! There is a tendency to create a double stand- 

ard, to complain bitterly if some person or group of persons or 
even some intangible condition, such as the cost of living, infringes 
on what we call our rights, yet to pay somewhat less attention to the 
rights of others. Grant that we are fair to our immediate acquaint- 
ances; are we fair to the world generally? Do we have the respect for 
the other man’s property or for public property which we insist that 
others shall show for our property? Property rights are indissolubly 
bound up with civilization itself. Until men had property, realized its 
desirability and wished to retain it, there was not much that could be 
called civilization. The more civilization advanced, the more sacred 


MEN WI 


HENEVER a man becomes so much richer than his 
fellows that he is regarded as a public menace by that 
element of a democracy which never will work hard 
enough to become that kind of menace, he is asked 
by the reporters for his ‘‘ secret of success.’’ The odds 
are better than ninety-nine to one that he will recom- 
mend thrift as the chief of several essentials, and as 
everyone already either knows that anyway or cannot 
be made to believe it, the generous adviser might have 

omitted this axiom from his observations. 

But a man who died the other day had put it differently. He said 
he succeeded by picking as his lieutenants men who were thrifty. His 
record showed that it was true, that his subordinates in responsible 
positions were men who had exhibited their fitness to guard their 
chief's property by first taking good care of theirown. That is how 
he noted them. That was one big reason why he selected them. The 
chief became phenomenally wealthy not alone through his own genius, 
but largely because his financial family advanced his interests just as’ 
consistently as they had been advancing their own when he first saw 
them. And the notable thing about it is that, started favorably by 
their chief, ‘‘the boys’’ made headway on their own merit. Five of 
them, in fact, became nationally famous. 

The point of the incident is a jolt to the usual weary attitude 
which prevails when the latest financial or industrial baron makes 
the time-honored recommendation of thrift. To be sure, one of the 
boys may have saved a few hundred dollars up to the time his chief 
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became the right to enjoy property. And to-day wherever property 
rights are threatened there is a threat against civilization itself. The 
man who fails to respect others’ property rights is a dangerous citizen. 
From attacking the individual he comes to attack the state. 

The average American child has two natures: in one he is predatory 
and tremendously active, and the important thing is so to control him 
that his natural ability will go into good channels instead of into bad; 
in the other nature he is essentially and amazingly fair. The skeptic— 
probably a bachelor—could profitably spend a little time watching 
children at play. He is likely to be astonished at the care with which 
they ‘play the game”’ and the pride with which they avoid ‘‘cheat- 
ing’’ and despise a ‘“‘cheat.’’ That isa great quality todevelop. The 
wise parents encourage it and their children profit. 


O ONE would be so reckless as to assert that the woman who 

twenty years ago let her boy walk across a neighbor’s flower 
garden when that neighbor had specifically ordered him off, had thereby 
made it certain that her boy would become one of the wild-eyed and 
loose-tongued agitators who, since observing the examples of Russia and 
Hungary and Mexico, have been willing to do anything except work. 
Possibly, on the other hand, the boy became a horticulturist! But 
neither could anyone rightly assert that this lesson in disrespect for 
property had been of benefit to either the neighbor or the boy. 

The plain fact is that America has been disturbed for many months 
by un-American behavior on the part of a small, and in the main, a 
floating un-American population. The disturbance has been the 
greater because of an easy-going tolerance by the great majority, who 
at times are forgetful of the American traditions of conservative and 
orderly regard for the rights of others, traditions by means of which 
America has become great. We have extinguished these recent blazes 
and will extinguish others. But the blazes would never have gained 
the sweep that they did, had our too placid and complacent majority 
been less tolerant of dangerous sparks and tinder in the forms of silly, 
radical talkers and idle minds and more insistent upon a sturdy, 
uncompromising allegiance to American honesty, American fairness 
and industrious American enterprise. The mothers of the new genera- 
tion may profitably devote themselves to the training of more solid 
and determined citizens than some of the idlers who have foolishly 
listened to the un-American talk of other idlers with soft hands and 
viciously active tongues. 


O SAVE 


saw him, and at that rate, by lifelong denial, he might have saved 
enough by 1919 to dine at a seaside restaurant without even looking 
at the right-hand columns on the menu card. His savings in themselves 
would not, could not, have made him rich, admittedly. But what they 
did do was to attract the attention of a man who looked on past the 
savings and who carried ‘the boys’’ thus selected to the position 
where—well, in one of the recent Sunday papers one of them was tell- 
ing the world at large how /e had succeeded ! 

It is rarely that anyone accepts advice. Those boys apparently 
did. Probably they abstained from buying high-priced shoes the 
possession of which would have impressed the neighbors. Probably 
they managed to get along without a smart carriage, just as in this 
generation they would have found a street car a fair substitute for an 
automobile. It is barely possible that their: wives found that the 
tenderloin was not the only edible portion of the beef, and that an 
evening at home was not so dismal that the whole family had to rush 
out to the theater in order to escape melancholia. The funny thing 
about it is that even those deprivations did not ruin their lives, but 
that on the contrary they all without exception remember with pleas- 
ure the days when they sacrificed. 

Another curious feature is that in your own home town just as in 
every other town throughout the land there is at least one “‘chief”’ 
who is watching intently for the men who save and whose wives help 
them to save, the men who in the next generation will be known as 
“the old chief’s boys’’ and will be giving the same advice that you 
have just finished yawning over. 
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Automobile or “One Hoss Shay”? 


VV HAT the automobile is among vehicles, P. ann G.— 
The White Naphtha Soap is among soaps. Its use 
means speed and comfort. 


Up-to-date women know that housework of all kinds— 
cleaning, scrubbing, and washing of clothes and dishes 
—can be done faster, better, and easier with this modern 
soap, leaving time and energy for more interesting things. 


P. anv G.—The White Naphtha Soap works more quickly 
because it combines the high quality of the finest white 
laundry soap with the dirt-moving capacity of naphtha 
soap. It makes a thick lather in any water. It is so white 
and smells so good that you'll like it as much for washing 
dishes as for washing clothes. 


Get a bar from your grocer, and see how much pleasanter 
it will make all your housework. 


Not merely a white laundry soap; 
Not merely a naphtha soap; 
But the best features of both, combined. | 
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O LI OWN of. BE] LEHEM 


Music by William A. 


Words by Phillips Brooks To My Niece, Della May Hancock Chorus by Pearl Williams 
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OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 


YP TO the time Aunt Mar- 
garet was fifty years old 
ZY she led the life of the wife 
$7 ofa prominent citizen who, 

¥ if not surpassingly rich, 
was adequately endowed 
with worldly goods. 
After her husband’s 
death she gradually 
lost the competence 
he had left her, and 
for twenty years she 
has been dependent 
upon others for her 
meager living. Since she was sixty years old 
she has suffered much severe sickness and an 
amazing number of serious accidents. A 
broken arm, a fractured wrist and a dislo- 
cated hip, sustained at different times, 
left her seriously incapacitated physically. 
When she was seventy-nine years old she 
was attacked by a vicious dog and so badly 
mangled that she lay for weeks upon a bed 
of suffering and pain. When she was eighty- 
one she had typhoid fever. It was six 
months before she was convalescent and a 
year before she was entirely well again. Last 
winter, at the age of eighty-six, she had 
double pneumonia. The doctors gave her 
up. For weeks she was near the valley of the 
shadow. In the spring I went to see her for 
the first time in a number of years. I found 
her mentally alert and hobbling about the 
room to which she still was confined. I ex- 
pected she would make some reference to her 
troubles, although I should have known bet- 
ter. What she really said to me was: “I 
hate to have you see me looking this way. 
My hair is coming out, I can’t do a thing 
with it, and my complexion is like leather.” 
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HEN a woman is tried by a jury of her 
sex the verdict is: “Guilty as charged 
in the indictment.” 
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HE years between sixteen and twenty- 
| two are the most agonizing and embar- 
rassing of a girl’s life. Up to the time she 
goes away to school she is tremendously fond 
and very proud of her parents. She continues 
to be fond of them. But by the time she has 
finished her first year of the higher education 
she discovers that her mother is hopelessly 
old-fashioned, somewhat dowdy, and not at 
all ‘‘smart.”’ For the first time in her life 
she realizes that the little, round-shouldered 
man with graying hair, who is paying her 
bills, is distinctly common. Thereafter the 
fear that her school friends may meet her 
parents becomes the bane of her life. The 
thought of introducing her young men 
friends to the rather shabby, com- 


either by expressed disapproval or by un- 
spoken scorn and contempt. Knowing this, 
I trembled in her presence and, upon occa- 
sion, I still tremble. A man is afraid of his 
wife because she knows more about him 
than does anyone else in the world. 
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OME are honest because of strength and 
determination of character. Others be- 
cause they have never been tempted. 
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NCLE WESLEY once related to me 

the details of an accident which had 

happened in his neighborhood. A 
neighbor was grubbing out an old hedgerow. 
A root deflected a blow of the mattock with 
the asserted result that his left foot was al- 
most severed at the instep. The story was 
that the dismembered portion hung only by a 
shred of skin. The unfortunate man was car- 
ried into his house and a physician called. 
But before the physician arrived an itinerant 
faith doctor happened along and offered his 
services. He took one look at the lacerated 
foot, said a few words over it and touched it 
with his hands. The result was that it was 
almost immediately healed and on the follow- 
ing day he was able to resume his grubbing. 
Uncle Wesley’s faith in time-tried remedies 
and practices was shaken by the incident. 

“But how do you account for it?” he 
asked when I demurred to his conclusions. 

“That,” I replied, “is the easiest thing in 
the world; it never happened.” 

If a thing is improbable, or conflicts in 
any way with common sense, investigation 
usually will reveal the fact that it did not 
occur. There are no miracles. 
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HE average man’s closest relation to the 

church is that of brother-in-law; often 
he is a cousin many degrees removed. As a 
material prop to the spiritual life he functions 
well and efficiently. He provides the various 
places of worship, and contributes the greater 
portion of the preacher’ssalary. But woman 
waters the seed of the church. She sheds 
upon it the benediction of spiritual sunshine. 
She warms it with her faith and nurtures it 
with her devotion. It prospers spiritually 
in exact ratio to her labor for it. 
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HE heaviest cross love has to bear is 
that of watching a man in the act of 
consuming his food. In his expression 
of most of the little niceties of life a man 


comes to reflect his wife’s example and 
teachings. To achieve this end she labors 
with eternal vigilance. What in common 
parlance passes for “‘nagging”’ merely is the 
outward indication of a woman’s deep con- 
cern for her husband. She has renounced 
ambition on her own account and has cen- 
tered her hopes for the future in him. She 
wishes him to be always at his best and 
whatever the circumstance to reflect credit 
upon himself. When she finds fault it is 
because her pride in him has suffered. A man 
responsive to his wife’s influence usually 
gives a good account of himself. But upon 
one point she is helpless. A man’s table 
manners are his own and not a great deal 
can be done about it. 
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HERE are times when every mother 
grows hoarse saying “‘ Don’t do that.” 
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ARITAL discord nearly always has 
its origin in triviality. When Mr 


and Mrs. Simeon Heckel separated 
their friends and neighbors were amazed. 
Apparently, Mr. Heckel had been an atten- 
tive husband and Mrs. Heckel a devoted 
wife. They were childless, comfortably 
situated and, so far as anyone knew, had 
lived very happily together. Afterward it 
was learned that the trouble arose in a dis- 
cussion over the respective merits of finish- 
ing and coéducational schools. They had 
disagreed so violently upon the point whethe 
their daughter, had they one, should go to 
a coéducational school that their home was 
broken up! 
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CCASIONALLY a rich man is able to 

write a will which is accepted by his 
heirs, even if it fails entirely to satisfy them. 
But no rich man has ever been able to write 
a will that was either satisfactory or accept- 
able to the community in which he made his 
money. 
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KNOWN crook always gets a little the 
best of it and a minister of the gospel a 


little the worst of it at the hands of public 


opinion. 
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ROVIDE for a man’s material wants, 
Pe him abundant leisure to sit and 

think and the probabilities are that he 
will emerge from his period 


of mental travail with a 
plan to reform the 








monplace couple who have so far 
shaped and ordered her existence sick- 
ensher. The fathers and mothers of 
the country should “buck up.” They 
are causing such of their daughters as 
are between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-two untold mental anguish. 
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USICIANLY persons may be 

described as those who know 
when the pianist has concluded the 
playing of his number. 
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EING pressed upon a time fora 
hasty answer to the question as 
to why a man is afraid of his 

wife, I interposed the observation that 
such fear is superinduced by the fact 
that he is guilty. After I married 
Adelia I discovered that my theory, 
while carrying a modicum of truth, 
was superficial. I had always been 
able to turn a placid countenance to 
a troubled world. Its jibes and jeers 
had never disturbed the calm and 
serenity of my mind. I had the lust 
for battle, and when I believed my- 
self to be in the right—and keing a 
man I always believed myself to ke in 
the right—I was entirely unmoved by 
the attitude of the community in the 
matter. I had assumed that I could 
carry this calm assurance as to my 
own valuation into the marital rela- 
tion. In a month Adelia had found 
me out. She had learned my weak- 
nesses. She knew the fillips of my 
character and had come into full 
knowledge of the small and more or 
less disreputable habits and practices 
to which every man is addicted. She 
was in a position to wound me in my 
most vulnerable spot, my seli-esteem, 
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Supper at a Devonshire 


Lighthouse 


By RUTH MASON RICE 






IRST, you lay a scarlet cloth, 

and then you set it out 

“ar | With muffins, and with butter and 
a frothy mug of stout. 

S Next, you start to eat it, and you 





world through the formation of a new politi- 
cal party or with the creed of a new religion 
guaranteed to purify it. Either that, or he 
will have become an enthusiastic follower of 
some other man who has devoted his leisure 
to the devising of a new religion, a new 
philosophy or a new party. Busy men are 
nearly always fairly well satisfied with the 
conditions surrounding them. Adventures in 
futility are nearly always set in motion by 
gentlemen who have nothing in the world to 
do. 
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HE people of a boy’s neighborhood are 
the first to learn that he is worthless. A 
little later his sisters find it out. Eventually 
his father discovers it. But his mother never 
does. 
yreye 


ORMERLY women were very curious 

and often considerably excited concerning 
the nature of the “goings on”’ in the lodges 
to which men belonged. Subsequently lodges 
for women were organized and attracted a 
large membership. It was then women 
learned that nothing ‘‘goes on.” 
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ALK to a man long enough and he will 

say toyou: ‘‘I want my boys to have 

an easier time than I had.” Up to the 
time a man is forty he works part of the time 
for his children and part of the time for him- 
self. After he is forty the task of lining the 
paternal nest with down is his consuming 
ambition. In attempting to do his children 
a favor the average father is much more 
likely to do them an injury. Perhaps seven 
times out of ten the worthless young man 
is the net result of the attempt of a father 
to make life easy for his offspring. 
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MAN knows in a general sort of way 

that his children are older than they 
were. But if he wishes to know their exact 
ages he must ask their mother. 
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RDINARILY when a woman asks her 
husband, “Do you know what day this 
is?” he flounders badly and finally gives it 
up. But the answer is ridiculously easy and 
every husband should commit it to memory: 
It is the anniversary of their wedding day. 
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EWS, in the average community, 
is anything that prompts the 
women ‘to say “Well, for goodness’ 
sake!” 
Itt x 


MAN goes home from hisday’s 
work tired and worn and, 
slinking into theeasiest chair, 

buries himself in a newspaper. He 

has been busy with many tasks and 
probably has discussed the news of the 
day with dozens of people; he has ex- 
hausted both his physical and his con- 
versational endurance. All he wants 
is rest and comfort. He isin no mood 
for gossip or the exchange of airy per- 
siflage. His wife has been shut in from 
the world all day and has performed 
most of her multifarious duties. To 
her his homecoming is the event of the 
day and her rising spirits meet it with 
cheery conversation and a desire for 
an exchange of confidences. The 
husband cannot rise to the occasion 
and very often makes no attempt to 


spread the butter thick 
. On all the brown and crispy tops, 
Z and end them very quick; 
For you are starving hungry from 
your run across the moor— 
VY An appetite that proves to one the 
a fun of being poor; 

And you are more hob-nobby in 
blue chambray than silk— 
With whortleberries bobbing on 
the pure white milk. 































do so. The result is that the wife con- 
cludes he no longer loves her and pro- 
ceeds to drink the bitterest cup which 
fate raises to the lips of wifehood. 
Half the bitterness and woe of the 
marital relation has its origin in the 
husband’s unresponsiveness to his 
wife’s mental needs. 
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T IS not until after he has talked 

with his wife that a man learns that 
the furniture and rugs of his new neigh- 
bors are in exceeding bad taste. 
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T CAN be said for the men that in 
at least one respect they have bet- 
tértaste than women. Except in rare 
instances men do not kiss each other. 


JAY E. HOUSE. 
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The social prestige which attaches 
to the ownership of a Cadillac nat- 
urally appeals to ambitious women. 


It is only human to prefer a prod- 
uct whose leadership in excellence 
is universally granted. 


But the Cadillac has a much deeper, 
stronger hold, than that, on the 
women of America—on those who 
own a Cadillac, and those who 
have not yet attained their ambi- 
tion, but realize how much that 
ownership means. 


In every woman there is an appre- 
ciation of physical and mental 
comfort, and a demand for depend- 
ability. 


Naturally, therefore, they revel in 
the restfulness of the Cadillac, and 
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in that splendid evenness of perform- 
ance which goes on and on, without 
change, the year around. 


It is a wonderful thing for those 
who own Cadillacs to know that 
they are motoring in a car which 
has attained the very climax of 
physical and mental ease. 


It is a pleasant thing, too, to know 
that these Cadillac qualities are rec- 
ognized by others—that everywhere 
you go, you are accompanied by 
the approval and admiration, of 
those who recognize the true great- 
ness of the car. 


These are some of the reasons why 
the Cadillac has so firm a hold on 
the affections of the women of 
America everywhere. 





CADILLAC MOTOR. CAI. COMPANY ~. DETROIT, MICH. 
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LL winter long the Barrens had 
=|} slept still and white. Rows and regi- 
] ments of low, pitch-pine trees, whose 
blue-green needles grow in threes 
instead of the fives of the white 
or the twos of the Virginia pines, 
marched for miles and miles across 
the drifted snow. Through their 
tops forever sounded the far-away 
roar of the surf of the upper 
air, like the rushing of mighty 
wings, while overhead hung a 
sky whose cold blue seemed 
flecked with frost. The air 
tingled with the spicery of 
myriads of pine trees. Grim 
black buzzards on fringed, 
motionless wings wheeled and 
veered over this land of silence. 
Then, with the suddenness 
of the South, spring came. 
The woods became a shimmering pool of changing greens. 
The down-folded leaves of the little lambskill stood erect 
again, like rabbits’ ears, over claret-colored flowers, and the 
soft warm air was sweet with the heavy perfume of cream- 
white magnolia blossoms. On jade-green pools gleamed the 
buds of yellow pond lilies, like lumps of floating gold, and 
the paler golden club whose blossoms look like the tongues 
of calla lilies. Everywhere, as if set in snow, gleamed the 
green-and-gold of the barrens’ heather above the white sand 
which had been the bed of some sea, forgotten a million 
years ago. In the distance, at the edges of the Barrens, 
were glimpses of far-away meadows, all hazy purple with 
blue toad flax and riinmed with the pale gold of narrow- 
leaved sundrops with their deep orange centers. 











11 ROUGH the woods wound a deep creek whose water 

was stained brown and steeped sweet with a million cedar 
roots. Unlike the singing streams of the North, this brook 
ran stilly, cutting its deep way through gold-and-white sand 
and meeting never rock nor stone to make it murmur. On 
its bank in the deepest part of the woods grew a vast sweet- 
gum tree covered with star-shaped leaves. Tangles of barbed 
greenbrier set with fierce curved thorns, and stretches of 
sphagnum bogs guarded the tree from the land side. In the 
enormous hollow trunk some fifty feet above the ground a 
black hole showed. 

There one May afternoon, as the sun was westering far 
down the sky, a small face appeared suddenly, framed in 
the dark opening. It was a funny little face, surmounted 
by broad, pricked-up, pointed ears and masked by a 
black band which stretched from above a pair of twinkling 
golden eyes clear down to a small pointed muzzle. As the 
owncr of the face came out of the hollow and began to creep 
slowly and cautiously down the side of the great tree his fur 
showed in the sunlight a dull brownish-gray with black- 
tipped hairs on the back, while those on the round little 
belly had white ends. Last of all appeared the black-ringed, 
cylindrical tail which is the hall mark of the aracoun, raccoon 
or coon, as red, white and black men have variously named 
the owner of said tail. 

This particular little coon was the youngest of four fuzzy, 
cuddiy, blind babies which had appeared in the old den 
tree carly in March. His father was a wary, battle-scarred 
giant among his kind, who weighed thirty pounds, measured 
three feet from the tip of his pointed nose to the end of his 
ringed tail, and was afraid of nothing that crawled, ran, 
swam or flew. 

As the little coon walked carefully head first down the 
tree he showed his kinship to the bears by setting the naked 
black soles of his little hind feet flat, instead of walking on 
his toes as most of the flesh eaters do. His forepaws were 
like tiny black hands, with a very short little finger and the 
thum|) the same length as the other three long, supple fingers. 

It was the first time that this particular youngster had 
ever ventured out of the home nest. A great bump in the 
middle of the trunk was his undoing. He crept over the 
edge, but in reaching down for a safe grip beyond, !ost his 
hold and, with a wail of terror, fell headlong. Fortunately 
for hin. the gum was surrounded on three sides by shallow 
pools of standing water. Into one of these the young climber 
lell with a splash, and a second later was swimming for dear 
life back to his family tree. 


A THE very first sound of that little S O S the head of 
Mother Coon appeared in the opening, with three other 
small heads peering out from behind her. Seeing the little 
coon struggling in the water, she hurried down the tree, 
followed in procession by the rest of the family, who had 
evidently resolved not to miss anything. By the time she 
came to the bump, however, the small adventurer had 
reached the trunk from which he had fallen. Fixing his 
sharp claws into the bark he climbed up the tree, bedraggled, 
wet and much shocked at the manifold dangers of life. 
Seeing him safe, Mrs. Coon at once turned back. The 
three little coons turned with her, and the reversed proces- 
Sion started up to the hole. The littlest of the family climbed 
slowly and painfully as far as the bump, whimpering all the 
time. There his feelings overcame him. He was positive that 
never had any little coon suffered so before. He was wet and 
shaken and miserable and—his mother had deserted him. 
“Ir, err > ed > eps ry , “pedi 
sorrowfully.” err,’’ he began to cry softly, but exceeding 


It was too much even for Mother 
Coon’s stern ideals of child training. Once 
again she crept down the tree and, stop- 
ping on the bump, fixed her claws firmly 
into the bark. Stretching far over the 
edge, she reached down and gripped the 
little coon firmly but gently by the loose 
skin of his neck and, turning around, swung 
him safely up in front of her between 
her forepaws. Then, urging him on with 
little pokes from her pointed nose, she con- 
voyed him up the tree toward the den 
from which three little heads looked down. 
At times the memory of his grief would be 
too bitter to be borne, and he would stop 
and whimper and make little, soft, sobbing 
noises. Then Mother Coon would pat him 
comfortingly with her slim, graceful paws 
and urge him on until at last he was safely 
home again. So ended well, after all, the 
first journey into the world of any of this 
little family. 


Y THIS time the sun was set, and the 

old coon climbed down the tree to 
the nearest pool for a bit of supper. As 
she approached there were squeaks and 
splashes, and several cricket frogs dived 
into the water ahead of her. Wading in 
she looked around at the woods and the 
tree tops in the darkening light in a vacant 
way as if frogs were the very last thing 
she had in mind; but under the water her 
slim fingers were exploring every inch of 
the oozy bottom with such lightninglike 
speed that in less than a minute three frogs 
had been caught, killed by a skillful nip 
and thrown upon the dry bank. Convinced 
that there were no more left in the pool 
she approached her supper table, but be- 
fore she would eat came the ceremony and 
ritual of her tribe and blood. 

No raccoon in winter or summer, by 
night or by day, at home or in captivity, 
will willingly eat any unwashed food ex- 
cept green corn. One by one the dead 
frogs were plunged under the water from 
which they had just been taken and were 
washed and rewashed and rubbed and 
scrubbed until they were clean enough to 
suit Mrs. Coon. Then and not until then 
were they daintily eaten. Thereafter soft 
little chirring calls from the tree top said 
that her babies were ready for their sup- 
per too, and she climbed back to the nest, 
where they snuggled against her and 
nuzzled and cuddled and drank of the 
warm milk which would net flow much 
longer for them, since mother raccoons 
wean their children early. 


wo they were still at supper 
/V there sounded from the black 
depths of the pine forest a long, whick- 
ering ‘‘ Whoo-00-00-00,”’ much like the 
wailing call of the screech owl. It was 
Father Coon on his way home from 
where he had been spending the night 

in one of his outlying hunting lodges, 

of which he had several within a 
radius of a few miles, and a little later 
he joined the family. He brought 
Mother Coon a little titbit in the shape 
of a fresh-water mussel which, although 
the shell was still dripping, she climbed 
down and washed before she cracked 
and ate it like a nut. 

After supper the two started off on a 
hunting trip, while the babies curled up in 
a round ball to sleep until they came back. 
The gray hour just before the dawn found 
the hunters crouched in the long marshy 
grass at the very tip of a point of land 
that ran into a little pond which was 
ringed around with the stunted pines 
of the Barrens. Just as the first light 
showed in the sky a flock of mallards, 
headed by a magnificent drake with a 
bright green head, swung in to feed. 
Never a sign or sound betrayed the 
presence of the ambushers until the 
drake reached the edge of the shore. 

The startled bird had not even time 
for one quack before there was a 
splash, and old Father Coon had 
twisted that gay and gallant neck 
and was back on the shore again 
with the quivering body thrown 
over his shoulder. 

Part of the duck was washed 
and eaten then and there, and 
the rest was carried back to 
the den tree, where the four 


} 





little coons were taught to tear off little strips of the rich, 
dark meat and to wash them repeatedly before eating. That 
first taste of flesh and blood forever barred them from the 
warm milky fountain which had been theirs before. From 
this time on they had to hunt for themselves. 

The very next night their education began. In the warm 
fragrant dusk the whole family trotted in a long, leisurely 
procession through the underbrush: until they came to a 
broad bank of warm white sand that overhung the deep 
waters of the stream which wound its silent way like a 
brown snake through the Barrens. Here in a half circle the 
whole family crouched and dozed comfortably with their 
pointed, striped noses on their forepaws while the dusk 
deepened into the soft-scented, velvet blackness of a sum- 
mer night. For long they stayed there in the still patience 
which only the wild folk possess. 

At last over the tips of the pointed cedars the moon rose 
and turned the white beach to silver. All at once from where 
a sand spit sloped gradually into the water sounded a tiny 
splash, and out into the moonlight crawled a monstrous, 
misshapen object. From under a vast black shell ridged 
with dull yellow a snaky neck stretched this way and that 
surmounted by a fierce head with a keen, edged beak and 
gleaming, cruel eyes which stared up and down the whole 
beach. It wasa snapper, one of the largest of its kind, which 
weighed perhaps half a hundred pounds and would have 
filled a small washtub. 
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bean with its brown-purple blossoms, the spicy roots of the 
wild sarsaparilla with its five ashlike leaves and fuzzy ball 
of .white blossoms, the wild ginger, the spatterdock and a 
score or so of other pleasant-tasting, wild vegetables. They 
learned, too, how to hunt frogs and to grub up mussels and 
to catch those little fresh-water lobsters, the crawfish, with- 
out getting their fingers nipped. 


‘ta Cleanley children made few mistakes and hardly ever 
disobeyed their parents. There was a reason: Disobedi- 
ence among the wild folk means death, and he who makes 
one mistake often never gets a chance to make another. The 
sister of the littlest coon was a sad example of this fact. 
She decided to become a reformer. It seemed to her that it 
would be pleasanter to hunt by daylight than after dark, so 
she tried it—once. On her first (and last) trip she met old 
Sam Carpenter, a piny, who always carried a shotgun with 
him. Of course accidents will happen in wild-folk families just 
as among us humans, only in a wild-folk family an accident 
is more apt to be fatal. It was the oldest of the three little 
Cleanleys, after the reformer had gone, who suffered first. 
He had been hunting in the wildest part of the five-mile 
circle, which the family used, and it was after sunrise when 
he scrambled out of the shallow pool where he had been 
frogging. 

Suddenly from a dry dense thicket near by there was a 
fierce hiss like escaping steam and from a tangle of fern 

darted the mottled brown-and-white length of a great 
pine snake. Its curious pointed head with its golden, 
unwinking eyes shot forward, and the next second a 
set of sharp teeth closed on the soft little nose of the 
small coon. Unlike the poison people the pine snake 
has no fangs, and its teeth are only used to hold its 
prey for the grip of its choking, crushing coils. This 
particular snake was nearly eight feet long and as 
thick around as a big man’s wrist. Luckily for the 
little coon, the thick bushes guarded him for an in- 
stant against.the smothering coils. 

Dragging back from the dreadful glare of the fixed, 
lidless eyes, he tried to tear loose and squalled with all 
his might for his mother. Fortunately for him she 
was not far away. Anyone who had ever watched 





chance that he might catch a sluggish, red-finned sucker as 
it winnowed the water through its long, wrinkled tube of 
a mouth. Suddenly against the yellow sand he saw three or 
four gleaming, silver disks, brighter even than the silver. 
scaled shiners which he had often tried vainly to catch. Ojq 
Sam had begged from a traveling tinker a few scraps of 
bright sheet tin and strewn them near the little islet. 

No raccoon can help investigating anything that glistens 
in the water, and this one felt that he must have his hands 
on that treasure trove. Wading carefully out into the shal. 
lows he dabbled in the sand with his slim forepaws, trying 
to draw some of the shining pieces in to shore. Suddenly 
there was a snap that sent the water flying, a horrible grind. 
ing pain and the slender fingers of his right forepaw were 
caught between the wicked jaws of a hidden steel trap. 

**Qo-00-00-00!”" he cried with the sorrowful wail of a hurt 
baby coon. 

But this time Mother Coon was far away, around two bends 
of the crooked stream, investigating a newly found musse] 
bed. The little coon tried in vain to pull away from the crue] 
jaws, but they held him unrelentingly. Then he attempted 
to gnaw his way loose, but only broke his keen little ceeth 
on the stubborn iron. 


A FIRST he was easily able to keep himself above the 
water, yet as the minutes went by the unremitting weight 
of the trap forced him under more and more often to rest {rom 
the weary, sagging pain. Each time that he went own 
it seemed easier and easier to stay down and to sli; into 
oblivion under the glimmering water and forget the torture 


that racked every nerve in his struggling little body. Yet 
in spite of his funny face and quiet ways the little coon ime 
of a battling breed which never gives up. Once more he 


struggled up from the soothing coolness of the water, and 
for the last time his cry for help shuddered faintly across 
the Barrens. At last and at last, far away down the stream, 
he heard the snap of a broken branch and a minute later the 
rapid pad-pad of flying feet along the sand as he fought 
weakly to stay above the surface, sure that the coming o! his 
mother meant rescue from all the treacheries that beset him. 

In another minute she had reached the bank and witha 
bound, her fur bristling, was beside her cub, ready to fight 
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He Ducked and Sidestepped Like a Lightweight Champion, Slashing With His Long, Keen Claws So Swiftly That Not One of the Worrying, Crowded Pack Escaped 


As the great turtle crawled slowly up the bank the little 
coons crouched tensely and turned their heads to see how 
the veteran hunters of the family proposed to attack this 
demon of the stream. As if asleep both of them crouched 
motionless, for long ago they, had learned that watchful 
waiting is the best policy when Mrs. Snapper comes out of 
the water of a spring night. Back and forth the monster 
crawled heavily, stopping to look and listen for minutes at a 
time. Satisfied at last that no danger threatened her on 
that lonely beach, she chose a little ridge of loose sand not ten 
feet from the raccoon family and, scrabbling with her hind 
legs and thrusting with her thick, strong tail in the warm 


sand, dug herself in. There she stayed all the night through — 


until she had laid a couple of hundred parchment-covered, 
cylindrical eggs, the greatest delicacy on the whole bill of 
fare of the hunting folk. 

Just before dawn she pulled herself heavily out of the hole 
she had dug, and the loose sand poured in after her, filling 
the cavity and covering the eggs that were hidden there. 
Not until the turtle had smoothed over the displaced sand 
and waddled back into the stream did the head of the rac- 
coon family make a movement. He was no coward, but he 
knew too much to trust his slim paws or his pointed nose 
anywhere near Mrs. Snapper’s shearing jaws. When the 
brown water at last closed over her monstrous body, Father 
Coon led his waiting family to the bank and deftly uncovered 
the newly laid eggs, on which they feasted until sunrise sent 
them back to bed. 


& THE freshness of spring melted into the hot, green 
sweetness of summer, the education of the little Cleanleys 
went on rapidly. They soon became experts in breakfast 
botany and learned to dig for the nutty tubers of the wild 


Mrs. Coon climb carefully down a tree trunk or move de- 
liberately through the thickets would never have identified 
her with the furious figure which flashed through the bushes 
at the very first cry of the little coon. Before the great 
snake had time to draw its coils clear of the branches, or 
even to disengage its head to meet the attack, the raccoon 
was upon it, and sank her sharp teeth through the reptile’s 
spine just back of its head. At once the shut jaws gaped 
and the little coon sprang back from the heavy body which 
writhed and twisted and beat the bushes horribly in its 
death agony. 


fF ee er at COON was always practical, with an open 
mind in regard to matters of diet, and while her cub 
whimperingly licked, with a long, pink tongue, a much-abused 
little nose, she began to strip off the speckled skin of her late 
opponent and to convert it into lengths of firm, white meat 
on which the whole raccoon family fed full that night. 

It was the youngest of the family who was the next 
victim. Again it was Mother Coon whose love and wisdom 
and courage outweighed chance on the scales of life and 
death. He had been exploring the shallows of the stream 
near a deserted cranberry bog. All the raccoon people like 
to follow the shallows of a stream on the chance of picking 
up frogs, mussels, crawfish and other water food. A solitary 
rock of a tiny island in shallow water close to the bank is 
always a favorite spot for a hunting coon. Old Sam Car- 
penter knew all about raccoon habits and also about one 
of their weaknesses. 

On this night the latest-born of the family came splashing 
down the warm shallows and half waded and half swam out 
to a tiny sandbar some six feet from the bank. There he 
crouched and scanned the water in the moonlight on the 


for him to the last drop of blood in her lithe, powerful body. 
Fortunately for her cub the years had brought to Mother 
Coon wisdom as well as courage. 
had happened she decided instantly upon the stern and only 
answer which the wild folk have for the snares of their cruel 
human brethren. She waded out so that her back was under 
the exhausted little body of her cub and, ducking under, 
gripped the trap with one of her flexible hands, strained the 
little paw away from it with the other and with a few quick 
slashes of her sharp teeth severed the three black, slim 
little fingers that the bitter jaws held fast. 

As she cut off one after the other she could feel the warm 
furry body that rested upon hers thrill and quiver wit! the 
pain, but never a sound or a struggle came from the litt/est of 
the coons. Another minute and slowly and limpingly he was 
creeping back to the den tree. Better, alas, for any child ol 
the wild folk to go maimed and halt through life than ‘o fall 
alive into the hands of us humans! 


= weeks went by. Summer waxed until the B irrens 
were green waves, starred and spangled with flowers an 
echoing with bird songs. All through the long warm ‘lower 
scented nights the raccoon family feasted and frolick | and 
the little ones grew apace. One velvety warm night when 
the crescent moon had sunk in the west, Father Coon led 
his family toward the farm lands which year by yea crept 
farther into the Barrens. Beyond the woods they came 
a field of towering stalks whose rustling leaves overshalow® 
plump ears of creamy corn, swathed in green husks an 
wound with soft silk. At the sight the leaders for onc 
seemed to forget all their caution. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 55 
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F TER two years of very high fever the great 
house at Coppingwood stood complete. 
Inside and out money, put tothe test, had 
written gorgeous variations around the 


simple theme of home. The red-tiled roofs, almost 
institutional in their expanse, could be seen for 
miles of a clear day, towering in pride above the 
little world of brand-new “‘county families.’ 


’ 


In- 


ternational decorators had done their unctuous 


and expensive best, and’ the last reluctant work- 
man had packed his tools and gone. 


Copping- 


wood had been a succulent order for everybody. 
In the gloom of Christmas Eve the high 
windows, alight for the first time, shone out over the 


valley like a pharos of new riches. 


It needed only half 


an eye, even in the early winter darkness, to discern that 
the Christmas housewarming was to be no homely feast. 
There was nothing to proclaim with gladness the savory and 
epochal ‘‘turkey and fixin’s” that make Christmas memo- 
rable to the multitude; no hint of childish laughter unre- 
pressed, no passion of expectancy over pendent stockings. 
And certainly it was not to be any tribute of full hearts to 
the manger-born son of a carpenter. Moving figures among 


the trees, the low murmur of 
many hushed voices, short- 
lived gleams of light flashing 
here and there like monster 
fireflies, told the extent of 
preparation. Every pair of 
hands on the place was work- 
ing overtime, and had been 
doing so for days, making 
ready the meats and drinks 
and wondrous ‘‘ poppy 
shows,” coaching the mum- 
mers, testing the mechan- 
isms, rehearsing the music. 
The audience was gathered 
under the Copping roof,with 
bags and baggage and men 
and maids, and tuned to 
curious anticipation. It was 
the eve of Carnival. 

_ The setting lacked noth- 
ing, As darkness settled 
down the fine snow went 
whirling from place to place 
like a company of white-clad 


dervishes. It whisked across 
the high ramp, down long 
alices and sunken gardens, 
settled in feathery drifts 


under the shrubbery and 
tself softly against 
gleaming win- 


ss 
piled 
door 


dow Nature, that has 
staged so many Christmases, 
was doing her very best in 
background. The night in 
its mystery was like a 


Christmas hymn, but the 
( hild iS forgot. 


HI RE is much in the 
lines the ancient Arab 
carved over his doorway: 
This is my house; he that 
cometh after me shall know 
me.” But it was pure mas- 
Culine blindness to imagine 
that ( ©ppingwood expressed 
arey Copping. Men in 


their my opia thought it did. 
Wom , to whose intuitive 
vision many hidden things 
are as glass, knew better. 
They had read what he 


thought was his secret, that 

€was only a splendid auto- 
maton. A man in love, like 
one with a post-hypnotic 
mandate, can remove moun- 
ph ha If Copping had 
;-/Pped whole ranges from 

1S path to prodigious riches, 


they bel 
ley believed they knew 
why. : 





It Was to be Just a Battle, 
a Finish Fight Against All 
the Might of Frenzied Na- 


ture, 


A Christmas Story 


By John Kimberly Mumford 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY FRANK E. SCHOONOVER 


But they never whispered it, least of all to their husbands. 
Gossip, deftly done, may have its subtle fascinations, but 
reactions are uncertain and there are places where it is plain 
stupidity to tread. It’s alla game anyway. Why not play 
with the cards one has, encourage golf and Guernseys and 
hope for the best? Why magnify a woman who holds all the 
trumps in the world and who for an hour’s amusement might 
swing them with all the easy pleasure of a lazy lioness? 

One could never be unmindful of that likeness in looking 
at Edith Copping. Her tawny silkiness and lithe grace, the 





deep-shadowed eyes, the curious, almost mystify- 
ing impression of a nature still asleep, for all her 
unbounded energy, suggested possibilities that 
had perplexed many people, including sometimes 
Copping himself. Asa partner in his progress she 
had been faultless; everybody acknowledged that. 

From the foot of the social and financial hill 


to the present 


high and happy resting place 


she had made no misstep. Anobservant bachelor, 


in a moment of the inevitable regret, had sent a 
shiver through the feminine section of the Skye 


County colony when he said: ‘If I had a wife like 
that, I’d make Sardanapalus look like a Third 
Avenue florist in ten years.” That was about what Copping 


had done. 


It lacked an hour of dinner on this Christmas Eve when 
he tapped at the door of the tower suite from which, without 
seeming to do so and perhaps without fully knowing it, Edith 
Copping swayed the Copping fortunes. The maids were 
leaving as he entered. He halted after passing the thresh- 
old, with the apologetic feeling of one who has blundered 
into the wrong room. He sensed an unfamiliar something, 
a new accent in her beauty that held him silent. This won- 

















derful creature who stood 
smiling at him under the soft 
lights, a vision of silver tissue 
and tangled brocade of green 
and black, with huge emer- 
alds caressing the soft full- 
ness of her throat and her 
white shoulders—he had an 
odd feeling that he had never 
known her. 


T WAS not merely the 

outward loveliness of the 
picture that checked him. 
There was a new expression, 
fullness, poise; an unwonted 
aura, somehow unrecog- 
nized, that seemed to ‘cast 
him adrift from everyday 
moorings. 

Then, as she moved to- 
ward him, he knew what it 
was. He had been worship- 
ing the bud all these years. 
Now the flower of her, with- 
out warning, had come to its 
marvelous bloom. The ques- 
tion that had so long been 
asking itself was by way of 
being answered. 

“Well, hon, you—you al- 
most took my breath away. 
I never married any such 
Queen of Sheba as this. 
What’s happened to you? 
I swear you’re almost like a 
painting.” 

“Oh, I’m just so happy, 
Carey. I don’t know. 
Everything has come true, 
and it’s just i 

She turned impulsively 
and switched off the lights. 
There was only the play of 
the firelight, rippling over 
the cool whiteness of her 
arms, dancing in the metallic 
mazes of her gown, waking 
wild fires in the great ca- 
bochon stones about her 
neck. Against the soft yel- 
low background of the room 
with its mellow shadows she 
seemed to him still more 
like some woman of dreams. 
And he realized perfectly 
well that the wife he had 
known would never have 
thought of that trick with 
the lights. 

“It’s just wonderful,”’ she 
continued; ‘I know how 
queens feel now. Kiss me, 
Carey.” 





She Had No Weapons 
Save a Woman’s Strength 
and the Age-Old Courage 
of Her Race 
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Slowly There Came Into View a Procession Made Up of All the Winter World 


When she put her arms about his neck and drew his face 
down to hers, she did it like the perfervid priestess of some 
ancient rite. 

With the stillness and the roving firelight it came to him 
like a sort of subconscious revelation that this Christmas- 
time which he had thought marked his final triumph bade 
fair to be after all merely his biggest milestone. And then, 
what was beyond? 

Till now he had dealt with tangible factors—stocks, bonds 
and the intricacies of financial pilotage. 

For a Christmas gift, with all the impact of complete 
surprise, he had found himself possessed of a new wife, 
maddening in her beauty and, he suspected, perilously tem- 
peramental. 

Copping had mastered many men and many situations, 
but there he had a free hand and usually the whip hand. 
Here he was at a deadly disadvantage. His wife, now more 
surely than ever, held him in her fingers like a match, which 
when it was reduced to a cinder she could flick aside. He 
knew it; and he knew from what she had just said that she 
counted the pleasureful world, on whose golden threshold 
she stood, her plaything, which he in blind devotion and-by 
unceasing labor had put into her hand. Her hour of trial 
was at hand as well as his. Either he could guide her and 
gentle her through what lay ahead or else their happiness, 
till now unshadowed, the ducal home they had built, the 
fortune he had piled up and the little son who was to him the 
core of earthly hope would all pass into that unfeeling re- 
ceivership that had brushed up the remains of so many con- 
suming ambitions. 


HEY went over to the long windows that circled the 
tower. The wind had torn a rent in the Clouds and the 
moonlight silvered all the distant mountains and the wide 
sweep of the valley below. Against the expanses of snow, 
masses of woodland lay dark and grim. Far off the lights of 
happy homesteads, on farms and in little hamlets, sparkled 
out their signals of joy. ‘Christmas,” thought Copping, 
“everywhere except here.” 
Mrs. Copping stood for a long minute looking out on the 
picture, picking out the places she knew. ‘“‘ All the kingdoms 
of the world,”’ she said. 


“Oh, no need to tempt me, lady,’’ Copping laughed; “TI 
bowed down and worshiped you years ago. It’s a habit. 
I’ll keep on doing it as long as I live, I suppose.”’ 

“Please do,” she sighed, with a flicker of a smile at the jest; 
“‘T must have it. All this,’”’ nodding at the richly furnished 
room and the luminous picture without—“‘it’s domination, 
it’s getting above everybody, it’s—oh, it’s just everything !”’ 

“Not quite,’’ he demurred. 

“Yes; yes, it is,’ she went on. ‘Honestly, Carey, I’ve 
lived for this and dreamed of it so long it about owns me. 
I used to wonder, back in the beginning, how it would feel 
just to have everything, and now I know. Oh, it’s wicked. 
I know all that. Mother would have thought I was ripe for 
perdition if she’d ever heard me talk so; but I guess it was 
in me always. I’m aslave toit, just as you are to business.” 


OPPING was playing for points 

developing interest. iness doesn’t mean so much 
to me, hon,’ he said. ‘All I ever wanted from it was the 
means to make you happy. I’ve kept that up longer than 
most, perhaps. Most all my people were that way. But 
you never can tell. It’s fine to have what you want, but I 
never could see much use in having things when you couldn’t 
use ’em. I’d like to get some of the real good of life before 
we get to the years where there’s no more joy.” 

She turned swiftly: ‘Oh, I’ll pay. No one can drink as 
deep as I would drink and dodge the morning after. Of 
course we have to pay; but ‘the years when there’s no more 
joy’’’—she shivered—‘“‘I won’t think of them. I have the 
present, and’ to-morrow and to-morrow, and money’s the 
key to unlock them. I don’t want the things that every- 
body can have. The butcher’s wife can do that. What are 
luxuries to others are necessities to me. To have the things 
that nobody else can have—that’s life. Selfish perhaps; 
but it’s life.” 

“And,” he said quietly, “if anything should happen ——”’ 

“Happen? Don’t say it,’ shecried. ‘If anything should 
happen—ugh, to come to the end after all this and have 
nothing left but ——”’ 

‘But an old husband who idolizes you, and children —— 

“‘Children,’’ she echoed sharply; ‘‘no, Carey. I told you 
I was selfish, but I’m honest. If I should lose all this it 


Anyway, the game was 


”? 


would be—just place 
of it—nothing.”’ 

There was a knock at the door. She went and threw on 
the light. Copping was startled at the change in her. Her 
face was flushed. The moment of intense rebellion had leita 
fierce light in her eyes and drawn a hint of hard lines about 
her mouth. 

“The handwriting is plain,’ he said to himself; ‘‘ ashes 
is right.”’ 

“Tt’s Helene, madame,” said a voice at 
“with ss 

“Oh, yes; the baby. Come in.” ; 

The smartest of French maids ushered into the room 4 
well-set-up little lad of seven, with brown hair and his 
father’s straightforward eyes. He was dressed in blue velvet 
with a broad lace collar, but the forthlooking glance and 
the man fashion in which he stepped forward told plainly 
that there was the making of a regular boy inside the <ainty 
costume, : 

‘He wanted so much to see you, madame, and I told him 
you were more than beautiful to-night.” 


ashes. There’s nothing can take th 


the ( loor, 


LITTLE shadow of irritation passed over the mother’ 
face, but she forced a smile of the kind that is kept lof 
children. 


Copping drew the lad to his knee. “ Mother is beautiful 


isn’t she, Buck?” 

“Yes,” the boy answered abstractedly, gazing wi!! 
frank appraisal of childhood, “‘an’ she could kiss ime for 
Cwissermus, all right, if I didn’t put my fingers on h« 

This child of her newly wed years had been from te 4 
of his advent a little cloud in Edith Copping’s sky. 
come to her just when they were beginning to glimp 
place in the social sun. He had rather broken in 01 
game. She had left him to nurses and maids and govern 
and eliminated him from her own program as much 4 
possible, falling back for justification on the assurance (1 
well-bred people didn’t fuss over their offspring. It was ba% 
training and it was distinctly middle class. 

And so, as a solemn “‘Cwissermus” observance, ! 
from the mother who bore him a meaningless pe 
which he gravely said: ‘‘Fank you, muvver.” 
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“MOTHER HIM, YOU; Haven’t Ye Got a Hairt in Yer Body ?” 


_The function was over. 
ping” 
alter \ 


Smiling as he always did, Cop- 
ed the boy to his lap. ‘‘Santa Claus going to look 
you this year, Buck?” 
“LT 'spect he is, but he’ll jes’ bring me a lot o’ ’tuff I don’t 
want. 
“What is it you want, dear?” his mother asked; ‘surely 
you can have anything you want.” 
Can ——— His face brightened. “Did he tell 
ould? 
_N\o, Buck; he told me,” interrupted Copping. ‘‘ You can 
Whisper it to me. I’m sure mother’ll excuse us this once.” 
The youngster clambered to his knees, put his lips in 
cupped hands close to the parental ear and shouted: “‘ You 
tell him I jes’ want a bruvver, an’ I want him wiv black 
hair. Will you tell him? Now will you?”’ : 
Copping glanced at his wife. Her face was flame. Helene 
Sought occupation elsewhere. ‘Yes, old man; I certain 
; but I’m afraid you're late. He’s well on the 
now. 
il, if I have to wait I’ll be so big he won’t be any good 
it all ’cept to bovver me. Say, cou’n’t you get me 
tore? A big one, big as me?” 
b That might be the best way, Buck; then you wouldn’t 
ave to wait for him to grow up.”’ 
‘\ tinkle sounded the hour. It was drawing near dinner. 
at Raynal dear; surely you wouldn’t want a ready- 
“y one,’ drawled his mother, holding out her hands to 
The lad needed no summons. 
father's lap 
Stretched. 


.. Careful, careful, darling,’ 


trail by 
“W 


to me 


In a bound he forsook his 

and catapulted across the room, arms out- 

; ’ catching his hands in hers; 

Who mustn’t spoil me when I’m all dressed for dinner. 

pes at would people think? Now,” with another such kiss 
Witnesses give to courtroom Bibles, “run away with 
lene; that’s a dear. Good night.” 


HAT was all. 
boy h 
mothers I 


It was an old story, oft repeated. The 
ad learned in infancy the fundamental lesson that 
nust not be ‘‘mussed up.” 

: iprotestingly he went back to Copping, who smacked 
m right and left and right-about-faced him for the door. 


“Now, Buck, be a good sport and don’t make Helene any 
trouble.” 

At the door the lad stopped and turned back: “I won’t 
make her any trouble to-night, but if I don’t get a bruvver 
nex’ Cwissermus I'll bite her, I will.” 

Helene ventured a rippling French laugh and cried: 
“Venez, mon tigre,”’ which helped. Helene had the tact 
of her race. 

They went along the corridor hand in hand, chattering 
in French. 

II 


N SIOUX CITY they had said that Edith Bland had the 

best walk of any girl in town. As she moved into the 
great hall, where hospitable logs in the tall Renaissance fire- 
place crackled welcome to her guests, she went like an em- 
press. Her extraordinary coloring, heightened by excite- 
ment, shone jewellike against the background of cold 
Italian marble and old tapestries. 

Copping, going with his frank cordiality through the 
hostly function, felt again the chilling sense of strangeness, 
of remoteness from her, and, as trifles will do at times of 
tension, there came to him vividly the rainy day in his office 
when he had told the titled English decorator he wanted the 
house in every detail to be merely a background for her. 
It seemed very far away now, but it stunned him in a way 
to see with what fidelity the order had been ob 

Many other incidents, long forgotten, kept coming to his 
mind. Everything, all his life in fact, seemed a fateful 
journey toward this day. Here was all- he had worked for, 
just as he had visioned it—the wealth, the people; there 
was no flaw, nothing was lacking, but again her words re- 
curred to him: ‘‘ Just—ashes.”’ 

The guests had been chosen with nice distinction of social 
value, and of money value as well, which is more confused 
with ancient hall marks than it used to be. If the party 
was irreproachable in this regard it was the more easily to 
be understood from the presence of the elder Mrs. San- 
gamon, who sat enthroned, lorgnon, pompadour, purple 
satin and all, in a huge Italian armchair at the head of the 
long room. The old lady, who was Cerberus to the outsiders 
looking in and the Day of Judgment to the insiders looking 
out, had bittered more social cups than all the sugar in 


South Street could ever sweeten. The Coppings she had 
taken under her venerable and valuable wing. 

Gathered under her hand and seal and supervisory eye for 
this housewarming de luxe were some three-starred foreign 
diplomats; a biggest banker who had gone into banking three 
generations ago and never forgot it; a Cabinet officer and his 
wife, of Brahmin caste; an actress of sorts, who had sacri- 
ficed perfectly good connections to the dragon of tempera- 
ment and reneged at the eleventh hour; a few of the very 
idlest rich, impeccably free from the taint of business; a 
sprinkling of the elder aristocracy of Manhattan, the indis- 
pensable leaven, who read their titles clear in ancient land 
grants rather than in the balances of trade; there was a 
suitable seasoning of custom-made khaki, a triad of débu- 
tantes as sauce for the ganders, then a titled savant of renown. 
Last in the list, but very much in the foreground of the 
picture, a prince of the blood from one of the most antedi- 
luvian houses in Europe, come to seek loans for his country. 


OWADAYS the tendency is toward military titles and 
overseas insignia. Carpet princes, even, are apt to get 
a little shelf-worn; but a prince who could turn his royal 
back on the joys of Paris and Vienna and Budapest in the 
days when the going was good, for the fun of following with 
Younghusband the heartbreaking trail to Lhasa, and who 
gambled his chance of a throne against the murderous cold of 
the Arctics, is worth looking over. Better than that, a two- 
handed prince who grooms his own mount so as to spare 
another man for the trenches, who for the love of the thing 
and the faith that was in him has fought and starved and 
come back three times from the fringes of a better world to 
get down into the ditches elbow to elbow with his own peas- 
antry, is a different variety of bird. And yet again, a prince 
who at the end of a world’s agony can face a future in which 
princes—hereditary, not financial—are selling off badly, 
pick up the labor of his people’s rehabilitation and start 
rebuilding his heritage for them rather than for himself— 
that sort of prince might have a subtle appeal for a beau- 
tiful woman who had lost her anchor in the seaway of 
boundless money and new wakened appetites. 
When Edith Copping looked into his eyes she met there 
the challenge that through the ages has cast thrones and 





loans and wedding certificates into the discard. Above 
them where they stood hung a great Beauvais dream of 
Diana Huntress. There was a suspicion of hush in the room. 
The picture was a shade too perfect. 

Old Mrs. Sangamon, though the Mrs. Sangamons never 
grow old, watched with shrewd eyes and chuckled inwardly. 
“The quarry, my dear friend,’’ she murmured to the big- 
gest banker. ‘‘I know now why I didn’t die of the ‘flu.’ 
The house isn’t bad, do you think?” 

“Sarah,” growled the great man, ‘‘I believe you are the 
most disturbing influence in the financial world.” 

““Cyrus,”’ she croaked back, grinning, ‘‘ you have no rev- 
erence for gray hairs, and, besides, you’re most ungrateful; 
this party is worth every bit of one per cent.” 

With that, like the stately galleon she was, she joined the 
gay convoy of color, beauty, money and mirth, and sailed 
“full and bye” into the fifteenth-century dining room, 
whose imported interior of paneled oak fitted her pompous 
purple and tall and persistent pompadour like a glove. 

““Here we are,” she crackled as she took her place with 
Copping on her left hand and her ancient gossip at her right, 
“Faith, Hope and Charity. I’d better tell you now I’m 
Hope. Heaven knows, Cyrus, you’re Charity.” 


| pee ING them across the glass and gold and-snowy lace 
and the green covert, where prisoned quail ran to and fro 
under ferns and shadowy growing things, Copping’s wife 
played like a Vivien through the early stages of the dinner 
with the fires she had kindled in the dry flax of a Slavic 
breast. And the prince, keen faced, handsome, manful of 
poise and shoulders, was playing too, with all the fervor of 
his half-Eastern nature and the finished skill of the seasoned 
huntsman, the game he loved even better than Arctic ex- 
ploration. He had the faculty—in which the impassioned 
amateur of the European capitals so far excels the home- 
born man of business—of impetuous but prostrate adoration, 
the purring intensity of the crouching leopard, flattering, 
filling the feminine bosom with grateful pride, ecstatic 
tremors of danger and pervading fear lest the impulse cease. 
American men who get down to business at nine o’clock have 
never been able to get far beyond the crude fundamentals 
of this diversion. 

Which was a very old story to the dowager. ‘‘ Now, my 
Mother Carey,” she whispered to Copping, ‘‘ you have come 
to the age for amusement. Did you think she was going to be 
asleep forever? You’re to have some fun, my child. If I 
didn’t love you like a maiden aunt I’d never speak of it. It’ll 
jar you, but you'll stand it. You’re that kind. You'll find 
your way around. It’sthe hardening process. The good come 
through. The others don’t count—for long.” 

Far away in the gallery the violins were sighing out the 
reminiscent measures of the ‘Chant d’Automne.” 

For an instant the old shadow deepened on Copping’s face. 
Then smiling he took into his strong hand the old lady’s 
family-jeweled one: ‘‘Only a speed trial, auntie.’ 

“You're altogether too young to be holding my hand,” 
she said; ‘‘at my age I simply refuse to be compromised to 
help anybody’’; and she withdrew her heirlooms to make 
way for an ice. 

So the shining world chattered on, lightly, nonsensically, 
playing for Christmas the same old game it always played, 
dancing like the idle virgins over hopes and heartaches. 
Endless frivvle of golf and motors and tennis and dress and 
money, and the cynical sillabub of playful scandal; of horse 
show and dog show and flower show and cat show, a world of 
word play and a seasoning of politics and war. 


¥ WAS drawing to the coffee stage and the quiet of con- 
tent. Edith Copping, the world a little forgot, was listen- 
ing like all the Desdemonas to the tales of a fascinating 
wooer’s wide wanderings. Suddenly a rush of cool air swept 
through the room. Clear on the winter stillness without rose 
a chorus of men’s voices, rising, falling in mellow cadence: 


God rest you, merry gentlemen 
Let nothing you dismay. 


“As I live, the ‘waits’!”” There was a gasp of surprise. 
Christmas Eve had come! 

Mrs. Sangamon flew to the lorgnon and looked questions 
at everybody. ‘‘ What in the—it’s a mean trick to play onan 
old woman. Is it another miracle?” 


“Just ‘chicking’ them along, auntie,’’ retorted Copping 
with a grin. 

The prince rose with old-world courtesy and laid his hand 
on Mrs. Copping’s chair. ‘‘ Will madame honor me? In my 
country we always stand when the Christmas chants are 
sung.” 

Outside the window the sonorous voices were still caroling 
into the night: 


Remember, Christ our Savior 
Was born on Christmas Day. 


Before the song was ended every one, muffled and booted 
and fur-clad against the cold, had hurried out on the long 
concourse. The moon again was hid. The links the singers 
bore cast gigantic shadows across the snow. Quaint, medie- 
vai figures in hose, hood and tunic, to be singing under the 
walls of a twentieth-century castle the Yuletide carols that 
were new four hundred years ago. Turning at last they 
moved off down the long driveway, the glimmering lanthorns 
leaving a misty trail of light against the blackness, the 
voices growing fainter and fainter in the distance: 


Singing in the Holy Night, 
Watching for the morning light. 


“Carey,” piped a voice out of the darkness, “isn’t this 
what you call the end of a perfect day?” 
“Nope; just the beginning of a busy night.” 


SHARP whistle sounded out of the shadows. Instantly 

in every spruce and pine and cedar and hemlock, as far 
as one could see, there glowed a swarm of electric candles, red 
and blue, yellow and green—a forest of Christmas trees. Far 
and near huge arc lights flashed into fire. In the distance 
music sounded. Slowly there came into view a procession 
made up of all the winter world—Russian and Dane and 
Norwegian and Swede, Lapps and Finns and Dutchmen, gay 
in their old-time native costumes, frisking, singing, dancing 
as they advanced, bearing strange lanthorns of curious 
pattern, torches and firepots and musical instruments. 

Passing on their way they sang the Northland songs, that 
have echoed over fiords and forests, icebound seacoasts and 
wintry wastes in the north of Europe since Europe was 
young. Winding like a great serpent of sparkling lights and 
many colors around the wide sweep of the driveway, they 
filed off into the lower levels. 

A more vivid illumination lighted all the far-stretching 
spaces under the high bastion. The gardens and tennis 
courts had been flooded and turned to frozen lakes. Along 
their snow-clad margins quaint foreign buildings had risen. 
A mighty Dutch windmill towered into the night, its lean 
arms sweeping around and around in the wintry wind. Inthe 
glare of the lights skaters in the costumes of many lands 
whirled in a maze of changing figures, and among them went 
the steppe sleighs of Russia and the dog sleds of the Siberian 
North. It was a restless, confused, brilliant picture of the 
northern world, even to the Icelandic peasants with their 
rude dances and the knurly Eskimo bobbing about their hive- 
like huts of ice. One after another their national songs rang 
out on the frosty air. Scattered groups of men and women 
went weaving to and fro in strange and seemingly endless 
dances, shouting wild cries of joy. 

Coppingwood had done what it set out to do. The fétes 
of the Bourbon kings could scarce have outdone in inge- 
nuity or cost the Christmas show this new Midas and his 
wife had made for a company jaded and weary of the com- 
monplace in extravagance. 

“‘Copping, tell the truth,’ rumbled the banker, ‘who 
thought up this thing? You or Mrs. Copping?” 

“Neither. The genius of this shindy is an actor out of 
work. He’s coming down the road here now.” 

Off somewhere among the trees bells were jingle-jingle- 
jingling in the darkness. Around a bend in the roadway 
a light winked. 

A moment of wondering silence! 

The youngest débutante uttered a whoop of joy. She 
forgot she had passed the worldly Rubicon of a coming-out 
party, forgot the teas and dances and all the rest of the 
social work-outs. The spell of the hour picked her up bodily 
and whisked her straightway back into the little girlhood 
which was not so very far away. Furs and yellow chiffon 
and jewels and manner and all, she sprang up on the railing. 


“T knew it; I knew it!” she cried, waving wildly at the licht 
that bobbed along the drive. “It’s Santa Claus! {t’s ; 
real Santa Claus! Oh, I’m so excited! They told me i 
wasn’t any, and it almost broke my heart. I can see him. 
I can see him! Reindeer! Of course they’re reinicer, 
Look, people, aren’t they reindeer?” 

“There, little girl, don’t cry,” sang a crooning voice, 
“They are; and he’s going to give you a candy cane ; 
nice new dolly that’ll open and shut its eyes.” 

“All right. Make all the fun you like. It’s Santa Claus 
anyway, and I never expected to see him. And I don’: care 
what you say; I choose the dolly.” 

Out hopped the roly-poly Santa Claus, pulled a 
French doll from his load and thrust it into her arms. 
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“ATOISIEST children first,” he chirruped. “I always take 

care of the folks that believe in me. Now, little people, 
I want to give you all some simple little gifts, but it’s a long 
way to Tipperary and about a million other places, and | 
have to be back at the Pole before Doctor Cook gets there. 
I can’t stop to pass the presents around. I’m just going to 
leave 'em here in this big bundle and you can all hang up 
your stockings. Now all be good children till next year— 
Goodness!”’—pointing to the gay picture on the ice— 
‘what are those people doing down there? They’re all 
neighbors of mine. I passed their places early in the evening. 
I know ’em all. I’d like to stay and pass the time of night 
with ’em, but I can’t. I hope they get back home all right 
and don’t take cold. This is an awful climate you've got 
here, considering what it costs a yard. Good night, now. 
Merry Christmas to everybody! Good night.” 

In a storm of laughter he bounced back into his vehicle, 
clucked to the ‘‘real reindeer’”’ and in his turn was lost in the 
night. Down around the gardens where the fun was at its 
height the players crowded around huge marmits of hot 
coffee and tables piled high with food—all the pseudo world 
of the north gabbling gayly in the stage lingo of Broadway 
and warming their vitals against the midnight cold. 

Around the corner of the house capered a strange figure, 
a long-legged man of smooth and roguish face, playing on 
a long, wooden pipe, which he fingered with uncanny skill. 
‘*Come, children, come; the oldest first and the littlest along 
behind. Notimetolose. Don’t be afraid. Fall in step with 
the music.” 

He was gay: in a scarlet jacket and yellow waistcoat, and 
trousers bright green and grotesquely tight. On his feet 
were long, pointed shoes of soft leather. From under white, 
peaked hat with rolling brim hung long locks of ruddy hair. 

“Come along, children,” he kept chanting. ‘‘Come along,” 
and went on with his tune. 


7 ELL, bless my soul!” shouted the banker; ‘‘all the 

old childhood friends are here. This is my partner, 
the Pied Piper. I’ve got to stick with him. This Christmas 
thing has got me to feeling as foolish as six years old. 
new red sled for mine. Fall in, everybody. Come on, 
Sarah, don’t be standing there on your dignity; you'll 
kil) it.” 

He grabbed the dowager and whisked her away an 
went dancing, like two May Day children, on after the iilting 
pipes. The infection spread rapidly. One and then : her, 
singly and in pairs, they all surrendered and d { on 
behind the rollicking piper; in at the tall doorway, down the 
splendid gallery, where the musicians were tuning for dance 
music and the stately Rembrandts and Velasquez looked 
down in haughty amazement over their pompous ruf!s and 
ruffles. 

The Coppingwood Christmas was in full swing at last. It 
was a play-loving world with its pose off—the best it could 
do, the very nearest it could ever hope to come to ele- 
mental joy. 

Upstairs in a far chamber, with toys and Christmas pat- 
cels spread in confusion all around him, was a little boy 
who had stared in vain from the windows for long ours, * 
watching for Santa Claus, until at last he could not longer hold 
his eyes open, and had gone to sleep with strange music and 
laughter weaving themselves into the tissue of his dreams. | 

With Copping, folly was for the time the essence of his 
game. He played it with lightness and skill. Untila muffled 


both 
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From a Painting by Herbert Moore 
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THE EIGHTH BOX 


By Royal Brown 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WALTER BIGGS 


“What Do You Think I’m Going to Do?” 


ET there be no mistake about Mr. Bill Blaggard. In his 
way he was a gifted man. He could find a path—in 
the dark!—through a drawing-room or a bedroom full 
of furniture without barking his shins once. This 

amounts to genius. His income ran upward of ten thousand 
dollars a year; he enjoyed the entrée to some of our best 
homes. Asa result he was a much-sought-after man. 

The police of a dozen cities would have been pleased to 
meet him at anytime. They hailed him as the peer of any 
man in his profession. This was flattering; the trouble was 
they did not stop there. They persisted in haling him before 
judges. These were always impolite and always harsh. The 
last had given Mr. Bill Blaggard ten years. 

‘Stone walls,” however, ‘‘do not a prison make, nor iron 
bars a cage.” Mr. Bill Blaggard, having spent ten months 
in enforced exile, was again at large. 

Now, having traveled considerably and remained in seclu- 
sion for what he considered the proper period, he was up and 
abroad at two o’clock in the morning, about to exercise his 
peculiar talents. It would have been as well, perhaps, to 
delay a little bit longer, especially as he was in funds. But, 
like all really successful men, Mr. Bill Blaggard had affection 
for his work; it beckoned to him. 

His objective was a notable bit of red-tiled-and-stucco 
architecture of which the chatelaine was a certain Mrs. 
Gregory Sinnett. The house had been built in 1917. Subse- 
quently The House Wonderful, a magazine which has that 
habit, had informed Mrs. Sinnett that it would be charmed 
to have an article on it for its pages with exterior and interior 
photographs—would she mind? Mrs. Sinnett didn’t in the 
least. And so in due time the article appeared. It pleased 
Mrs. Sinnett very much. It also pleased Mr. Bill Blaggard 
very much, especially the floor plans. Mr. Bill Blaggard, 
without being a connoisseur on architecture, always read 
The House Wonderful. He simply loved floor plans. 


T SO happened that when that issue of The House Won- 

derful appeared, he was on the opposite side of the conti- 
nent, contemplating the little job that afterward resulted in 
the judge’s suggesting he stay sequestered for a decade. But 
he carefully clipped the floor plan and filed it away. He had, 
he believed, the most comprehensive set of floor plans to be 
found outside of an architect’s office. 

About Mrs. Gregory Sinnett he knew nothing, save that 
she was the wife of a manufacturer of munitions. Heassumed 
that she would have treasures other than those laid up 
where moths do not corrupt and where there are no celestial 


Bill Blaggards to break in and steal. He assured himself 
that some day he would pay the Sinnetts a call. Now, 
being in their neighborhood, he had decided to do so. He 
had memorized the plan and had made up his mind to make 
his entry from the east side of the house through a library 
window. 

This was the side of the house that had the pergola, of 
which The House Wonderful had spoken so highly. Mr. 
Bill Blaggard also thought highly of the pergola. Pergolas 
were a positive boon to his profession, assuring a measure of 
protection from prying eyes of policemen. 


VERYTHING, he believed, was propitious. Therein he 

was wrong, for had he been as careful a reader of the 
society news as he was of The House Wonderful he would 
have known that at the moment Mrs. Gregory Sinnett, her 
maid and her ‘‘Pom’”’ ‘were occupying a suite of rooms at 
Palm Beach such as only the wife of a manufacturer of muni- 
tions could afford. Incidentally—but only incidentally— 
Mr. Sinnett was with her. 

Of all this Mr. Bill Blaggard was as yet blissfully unaware. 
He had taken the trouble to walk by the house the evening 
before—even, after a careful reconnoitering of the imme- 
diate neighborhood, to enter the grounds. He had seen that 
the drawing-room and the library were both illuminated, 
and he had secured brief but satisfactory glimpses of what 
a munitions manufacturer’s money and somebody else’s taste 
can achieve. He had assumed, naturally, that the occupant 
of the library was Mr. Gregory Sinnett and that the occu- 
pant of the drawing-room was Mrs. Gregory Sinnett. Ac- 
tually, however, these were respectively Stuart Ware, an 
impecunious barrister, and his wife Eve. 

It is absolutely certain that, had the Wares been occupy- 
ing their own rooftree, Mr. Bill Blaggard would not have 
deigned to give them a moment’s consideration. He was a 
strictly high-class burglar, and his charge for a professional 
visit would have made even an eye, nose or appendix spe- 
cialist blush. And the house which the Wares called their 
own, cheerfully ignoring the mortgage, cost about half what 
the Sinnetts’ limousine—in which Stuart rolled magnifi- 
cently to the city every morning during the owner’s ab- 
sence—had cost. This house need not be described in detail; 
suffice it to say that some day they hoped to have money 
enough to paint it white and to add green shutters. 

It is probable that, had they suspected Mr. Bill Blag- 
gard’s scrutiny and the purpose behind it, Stuart’s first 
instinct would have been to grin and Eve’s to giggle. There 


“Call Downstairs and Ask Whoever’s There to Come Up?” 


are times when a giggle can be adorable. Stuart was twenty- 
eight and Eve twenty-five, and they had been adventuring 
in matrimony for four years. Nevertheless, they were simply 
two children, according to everybody who knew them, and, 
according to the same high authority, children they always 
would be. 

They both, as Stuart whimsically reminded Eve, h 1 
known better days. Their families had been possessed of 
moderate wealth which somehow had managed to vanis! 
before they could touch it. This former affluence was, as 
Stuart demonstrated to Eve, even more unfortunate than 
the casual reader comprehended. 

“Because,” he orated, “‘if dad had only been a poor but 
honest mechanic, I should have followed in his footste; 
The result? To-day I would have been a rich but honest 
carpenter or plumber or day laborer. Whereas here | am, a 
young lawyer, whose remarkable brain has approximately 
the same earning power as an immigrant’s hands.” 

“Silly,” interrupted Eve, rumpling his hair; ‘one of 
these days you'll be a supreme court judge at the very least. 

“But they get only fourteen thousand five hundred a 
year,” Stuart objected. ‘‘Whereas the painter who gra- 
ciously submitted an estimate on the cost of a new overc 
for our palatial abode must make at least twice as much, 
his estimate may be admitted as evidence.” 


f 


. | ‘HE Wares were occupying the Sinnetts’ house wonderful 


because the Sinnetts, before starting South, had offerc«! 
them the use of it. “If we don’t have somebody ther 
Mrs. Sinnett had said to her spouse, “I shall feel in my bo: 
every minute that the servants are living in the draw! 
room and sleeping in our beds.”’ 

Mr. Sinnett, who had had experience with his wife’s bon: s 
before, looked disturbed. “What do you suggest?” he hol 
asked. 

“Let’s offer it to the Wares,” she said; and added vir 
tuously: “It will be a real treat to them to be here.’ 

This being her belief, she would have suffered shock cou! 
she have seen Stuart’s face when Eve passed the proposition 
along tohim. ‘“ Me live up there in that mausoleum?” he: 
manded. ‘What! Leave my own hearth, my own Lares d 
Penates, my own carpet slippers, my own six-cylinder lawn 
mower for He stopped short, for Eve looked trou! l. 

She was slender, with a small, serious but very sweet lace. 
She wore her wavy dark hair parted and brushed back from 
her forehead in a way that, Stuart sometimes teased, ™ ide 
her look exactly like a little girl masquerading as a woman. 








hat’s the matter, sunnybunch?” he asked. Stuart 
coined a new name a week for her. ‘‘ You don’t mean that 
you want to change?” 

" Eve hesitated. ‘It’s only because I—I thought it would 
be nice if Mrs. McShane could move in here while we were 
there. Her house isn’t very warm, she tells me, because 
she’s short of coal.” 

Stuart understood at once. Eve wasthat way. Mrs. Mc- 
Shane was their elderly lady of all work. She had a husband 
who was a gentleman of no work, his back, as Mrs. McShane 
explained, being that weak! 

“! get you,” said Stuart promptly. “Lead on, Macduff! 
I'll follow. 

Eve’s face cleared. ‘‘There’s a shower bath,” she said 
eagerly. “‘You always said you wished you could have a 
cold shower every morning.” 

“So I have,’ he agreed. “Show me the man who doesn’t 
think so. But I promise I won’t renege; now that the op- 
portunity offers I’ll take one every morning, if it kills me.” 

Accordingly the acceptance of Mrs. Sinnett’s “so kind 
offer’’ went to that gracious and gratified benefactor forth- 
with. She beamed upon them and assured them that she 
would “feel perfectly safe” with them in the house. ‘‘Only,” 
she added, ‘‘I’m going to have the silver put in the vault at 
the bank. I know you would rather not have the respon- 
sibility.” 
“That will be splendid,” agreed Stuart. “If I hear a bur- 
glar in the house I’ll know that I can turn over and go back 
to sleep with a perfectly clear conscience.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Sinnett doubtfully; she was nothing if 
not literal. ‘‘ But your own valuables?” she suggested hope- 
fully. 

“I’m sure,” said Stuart, “that no burglar ever lived who 
could fathom the combination of Eve’s strong boxes.”’ 

This was a joke. Eve had always had a perfect genius for 
doing things a little differently from anybody else. When it 
came to taking charge of Stuart’s salary she had concocted a 
wholly original system of bookkeeping in which eight dis- 
Ci d tobacco boxes, flat and yellow, served as ledgers. 
Everybody who saw those boxes laughed—that is, every- 
body except Stuart. At times he teased her, but it was only 
with the tender raillery that couldn’t hurt any more than a 
blow from a baby’s palm. For the most part, he took them 
quite seriously and always gave Eve his salary on Saturday 
night to distribute among them. Half the time he even 
remembered to get small bills to facilitate the division. 

Of course the eight boxes accompanied the Wares in their 
peregrination. Eve carried them in her handbag, though 
Stuart suggested that perhaps he ought to have the limou- 
sine fitted up with steel bars like the ones the banks used. 
Safely arrived at the Sinnetts, they found a resting place in 
the drawer of a desk in which Mrs. Sinnett had thoughtfully 
left the key after clearing out the bills that even the wife of a 
manufacturer of munitions is not free from. And there the 
boxes stayed, peaceably enough, except on two successive 
Saturday nights when they were taken out that they might 
each be endowed with their share of the root of all evil. 

‘The trouble with the root,’’ commented Stuart, with 
easy philosophy, ‘‘is that we have to transplant it so darn 
frequent, that it doesn’t get a chance to grow.” 


ben third Saturday night of their stay was come. There 
were moments, Stuart declared, when he almost felt at 
home. This evening he arrived at six, thanks to the Sin- 
nett’s limousine, which not only saved him train fare but 
got him home ten minutes sooner. 





The minute Eve saw his face, which was the minute it 
appeared inside the door, she knew that something had 
happened and that that something was nice. ‘‘ What is it?”’ 
she demanded breathlessly. 

“What is it?” he repeated, affecting surprise. ‘‘ What, 
indeed, but that handsomest, most entertaining, most 
amiable husband in captivity, a peer among his kind, 


“Oh, Stuart, stop teasing and tell me this instant!” 


TUART slipped out of his coat. “Beloved,” said he, 

“the price of brains has risen. I am happy to be able 
to inform you that, beginning this week and continuing in- 
definitely or until the worm again shows signs of turning, 
our income is increased to a magnificent sum.” 

“How much?” implored Eve. 

“To be precise, to forty dollars each and every week.” 

“Really?” Eve’s eyes were ecstatic. 

‘“Tis true. I can now look in the face that boy you 
retained to clean our cellar. You will remember, perhaps, 
that he informed me that as a prominent member of a civil- 
engineering crew last winter—he was the one that drove 
stakes—he received forty dollars a week.” 

Eve hurled herself upon him and hugged him. 

“And yet,’”’ he murmured, when he had recovered his 
breath, “they say that women are not mercenary, that they 
love us for what we are and not for what we've got.” 

“Stuart! We can really start saving again!” 

“You've said a mouthful, young woman. Not only can we 
begin to save, but we can give that ill-nourished bank 
account of ours the surprise of its young life. As the poet 
remarked, ‘Riches have wings, and blessings never come 
singly.” To-day they came in bunches.” 

He freed a hand and reached into his pocket. 

“Look at this,’ he commanded, drawing forth a ten- 
dollar bill and holding it up: ‘‘ Here you see bread cast upon 
water returned; not increased many times, it is true, but 
with its original dimensions, which is all that mortal man 
can ask,” 

‘Somebody paid it back—a loan?”’ 

“Somebody did—after I had long since decided it must 
have been a gift,’’ he said. 

And thereupon, with the effect of legerdemain, he pro- 
duced another bill. 

“Fifty dollars!”” exclaimed Eve, absolutely astounded. 

“Correct,” said he. ‘‘The reward of a little legal acumen 
spilled outside of business hours.” 

That was as far as he got. Eve was upon him once more. 
And if kisses had contained calories or hugs been bone 
builders instead of bone threateners, Stuart would have 
been a gorged man when dinner was announced. That, 
despite the scorn of the Sinnett’s cook, was a divine meal, 
consisting of pot roast savored with ecstasy and Indian 
pudding with whipped happiness. And all because of a sum 
that would not have paid the dinner check that Mr. Sinnett, 
entertaining friends at Palm Beach, would shortly stand 
sponsor for. Such, as the philosophers remark, is life. 

After dinner they retired to the library, shut the door for 
greater privacy and talked it all over some more and at 
length. 

“Why do you suppose he raised you?” demanded Eve. 

“Search me,’ said Stuart. ‘Perhaps he perceived the 
great discrepancy between services rendered and payment 
therefor, or perhaps he lamped the Sinnett’s limousine and 
feared I was living beyond my means and thought he’d have 
to catch up. Anyway e 





“We've got it!’’ caroled Eve and freed herself from his 
restraining arms. 

If Mr. Bill Blaggard had looked through the window at 
that moment he must have suspected his mistake; who ever 
heard of the wife of a manufacturer of munitions sitting 
in his lap? 

“We'll put it in the boxes,’’ she announced. 

“Let’s,” agreed he. 

Eve went with quick impulsive step intc the drawing- 
room, where she unlocked the drawer with a key she kept in 
a perfectly safe place, and took the boxes out. She returned 
to the library, carrying them in her apron, like a child bring- 
ing in a litter of kittens, and Stuart interrupted proceedings 
by reaching out and gathering her, boxes and all, into his 
arms once more. When she finally managed to struggle free 
she arranged the boxes on the table in the glow of the lamp. 

They were there, all eight of them. On the cover of each 
had been pasted a little white label, inscribed in Eve’s 
inimitable chirography. These labels read as follows: 

SAVINGS 

LuncH MONEY FOR STUART 

CLOTHES FOR STUART AND CLOTHES FOR ME 
VACATION 

HOUSEKEEPING MONEY 

Doctor, DENTIST AND WEDDING PRESENTS 
MORTGAGE 


Anybody impolite enough to count will note that the 
foregoing accounts for only seven of the boxes. This is 
intentional. What the label on the eighth box was is no- 
body’s business. Of course, if anybody wanted to pry into 
the drawer 





VE opened the boxes, one by one. In ‘‘Savings”’ there 
were seven dollars and a small slip of paper. The part 
of Eve’s bookkeeping which was most amusing to outsiders 
was these slips. When one box had to borrow from another 
or when some unscheduled expense upset all calculations, 
Eve would put explanatory slips in the boxes. The slip now 
in “Savings” read: 
Stuart owes Savings ten dollars that he borrowed to lend the man 
whose wife was sick. 


Stuart looked at this rather guiltily. ‘I don’t know when 
we'll get that’’; he confessed. 

“Never mind,” said Eve; ‘‘we don’t need it—at least not 
so much as he does.” 

In “Vacation” was two dollars and fifty cents, which 
made it apparent that the Wares would not go to Palm 
Beach this year, even though there was also a slip which 
accused ‘“‘D. D. and W. P.” (see recapitulation) of owing 
it that much more. ‘Clothes for Stuart and Clothes for 
Me”’ had best be passed over hastily; it suggested dire 
possibilities—perhaps even a return to nature—in the 
future. ‘‘Lunch Money for Stuart” and ‘ Housekeeping 
Money”’ were empty, but complacent; they knew they had 
to be fed weekly. The old ogre, ‘‘ Mortgage,”’ had seven dol- 
lars in it, but ‘‘Doctor, Dentist and Wedding Presents?’ 
was in the same deplorable condition as Old Mother Hub- 
bard’s cupboard. 

This leaves one box, the eighth. No one ever laughed at 
that, because it was always kept way back in the drawer 
and no one ever saw it except Eve and Stuart. When their 
friends said that the Wares were never serious, it was 
because they had never seen them open the eighth box and 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 72 
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“And Santa, Dont Forget —" 
From a Painting By F: 8. Brunner 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAI 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR I. 


IV 


T WAS mid-afternoon of the day following the 

twentieth anniversary celebration of Ellen’s birth- 

day. In the living room of Parlor Floor Front, 

Mrs. O’Hara, the landlady, knelt beside an open 
traveling bag into which she was packing various 
articles of feminine attire. Frequently, however, she 
would pause to sigh, to shake her head, to utter 
mournful groans, to wipe her eyes. It was evident 
that some unusual event had agitated the atmosphere 
of the apartment. Its accustomed tranquillity was 
disturbed by a strange confusion. 

The door opened and Isaac sidled quickly into the 
room. He, too, was excited and perturbed. “Is it 
true, Mrs. O’Hara?”’ he demanded without preamble. 
“Ts it true what I hear?’’ 

The landlady clapped her hands to her breast. “And 
what have you heard, Mr. Isaac?” 

Isaac came closer, his little bright eyes shining into 
hers. 

“T was told that a great doctor had said he could 
cure Ellen of her blindness.” 

“God be praised!”’ exclaimed Mrs. 
O'Hara. “It’s the gospel truth, Mr. 
Isaac.’ She closed her lips firmly. ‘‘ But 
I’m to say nothing about it at all.” 

“T was told that the doctor would call 
this afternoon to take Ellen to the hos- 
ital.” 
= It’s the same as a miracle,’’. breathed 
Mrs. O’Hara. Then, turning to him she 
asked wonderingly: ‘‘ Where did you get 
the news, and who did you get it from?” 

“From Mrs. Raphaelo, the 
flower woman,’ answered Isaac. 
“She came running into my 
office not ten minutes ago and 
told me the whole story.” 

“And who told Mrs. Raph- 
aelo?”’ 

“Japhet, the beggar.” 

“And who told Japhet?” 

“Donovan, the policeman.” 

Mrs. O’Hara cried in amaze- 
ment: “‘And sure, I’d like to 
know who told Donovan?” 

“You did, Mrs. O’Hara,”’ 
said Isaac simply. 

The good woman threw up 
both hands and fell back upon 
her haunches. ‘‘Saints in 
glory!’ she whispered. ‘‘I?” 

“Yes, Mrs. O’Hara — when 
he stopped in for his cup of 
coffee this noon.” 

“There now!” protested the 
landlady. “And I’d take my 
oath I’d never opened my 
mouth to him.” 


HE Jewsmiled. ‘‘ The habit 
is unconscious with you, 
Mrs. O’Hara.”’ 

“T’ll not say another word,” 
firmly asserted the latter. ‘‘ Not 
another word!’’ For a moment she re- 
mained silent, her lips pressed tightly 
together, but the strain was too much. 
“Oh, Mr. Isaac,” she burst out, “if you 
could have been here this mornin’ ie 

“So? What was it that happened, 
Mrs. O’Hara?’”’ 

The landlady drew a deep breath and 
launched into recitative: ‘‘I was down in 





the basement area, arguin’ with the 
butcher—they’re born arguers, butchers 
are—when I saw a fine automobile draw 
up to the curb and the doctor gentle- 
man—the one that was here yesterday— 
get out of it. Well, God be praised, he 


had a little black bag in his hand, so I 
knew it was business and not pleasure he 
had come on. Mr. Michael was at the 
front door to meet him, and they went 
into the house together.” 

“Go on, Mrs. O’Hara.” 

“Wait till I get my breath, Mr. Isaac. Well, then, I 
watched and I watched, and in about an hour the doctor 
left; I saw him drive off in his automobile. A few minutes 
later Mr. Michael sent for me. He had a look on his face 
like a man is walkin’ in a dream. ‘Mrs. O’Hara,’ says he, 
will you pack Miss Ellen’s bag? She’s goin’ away,’ says 
he. ‘\Vhere is she goin’?’ says I. ‘To the hospital,’ says he, 
to be operated on.’ ‘Operated on!’ says I. ‘The Lord have 
mercy on her soul!’ says I. ‘Yes,’ says he, ‘she’s goin’ to be 
cured of her blindness,’ says he.” 

‘i Px be cured of her blindness!” echoed Isaac softly. 

es, glory to God! But you mustn't repeat what I’ve 
told you, Mr. Isaac. It’s a great secret.” 

A secret? When the whole neighborhood knows it?”’ 

. Mts. O’Hara nodded her head. “ Miss Ellen doesn’t know 
It. At least, she doesn’t know why she’s goin’ to the hospital.” 
cal How could they keep it from her?” asked Isaac skepti- 
ally. 
“They told her,” said Mrs. O’Hara, ‘‘that it was to be a 
ight operation to do away with those headaches of hers; 
you know, Mr. Isaac, she has very bad headaches. I say, 
tell her the truth and be done with it! But Mr. Michael's 
80 afraid it won’t bé successful—oh, Mr. Isaac, if anythin’ 
should happen to Miss Ellen!” 

Isaac laid his hand upon the woman’s shoulder. ‘‘Come, 
come, Mrs. O’Hara! You must look on the other side of it. 
Maybe she will come back to us with a new light in her eyes. 
And then you can thank God, Mrs. O’Hara, that you are 
Straight in your limbs and have no hump on your back.” 


oor Mr. Isaac!’’ said Mrs. O’Hara, looking up at him 
tearfully, 


sl 


The Jew smiled his rare smile. ‘‘No, no; don’t pity me, 
Mrs. O’Hara. For ten years I have been a prince in a fairy 


? 


tale He stood there, smiling and suffering. Then the 
mask of his everyday self settled once more upon his face. 
“When is she to go to the hospital?” 

“At four o’clock. The doctor is to come for her in his auto- 
mobile.” 

“T’ll be back before then,”’ said Isaac, and went out at his 
curious shuffling gait. 


E HAD scarcely disappeared when the door of Ellen’s 

apartment opened and the blind girl walked into the 
living room, with King Solomon under her arm. “Mrs, 
O'Hara?” she called. 

“Here I am, darlin’—down on my knees by the bag.” 

“‘Hasn’t Michael come home yet?” 

“No,” said the landlady. ‘‘He’s out buyin’ you some 
pretty new things.” 

The blind girl sighed. 

“What does one want of new things in a hospital?” she 
asked. Then she said ina more cheerful tone: “‘ Mrs. O’Hara, 
how would you pack a cat?” 

The landlady uttered an exclamation of dismay: ‘ Mercy 
on us, Miss Ellen, I don’t know! I’ve never packed one. 
What are you thinkin’ of now?” 

“I’m thinking of taking King Solomon with me,’ 
Ellen. 

Mrs. O’Hara rose from her knees with a groan. “Sure, 
now, Miss Ellen, you’d best wait and ask the doctor!” 

“There’s no use asking the doctor,” replied the girl ingen- 
uously. ‘‘He’d say I couldn’t take a’cat into a hospital.” 

“Well, then?” 

“T was just thinking that maybe I could.” 


’ 


said 
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“‘Hiven be praised!’ said 
the landlady helplessly, ‘‘ you 
don’t want to be luggin’ the 
little beast along at a time like 
this.” 

“He isn’t a beast,” protested 
the blind girl warmly. ‘He’s 
a birthday present. Oh, Mrs. 
O’Hara, I'll be so lonely! I 
don’t know whether I can go 
through with it.” 

“There, now! Of course you 
can, dear. Why, there’s very 
little to operations nowadays. 
I had a tooth out once. It was 
no matter at all. And just 
think, Miss Ellen, in a month 
from now you'll be lookin’ out 
of your blue eyes and seein’—that is—mercy of heaven!— 
you'll not have any more headaches the rest of your days.”’ 


| Kapncee dropped King Solomon, groped forward and 
caught the other woman’s arm. “ You said that I would 
be looking and seeing!” 

Mrs. O’Hara put her hand to her mouth. “Oh, my 
tongue!”’ she muttered. 

The girl said tensely: ‘‘ What did you mean, Mrs. O’Hara? 
Tell me!” 

The landlady was in despair. ‘‘It’s a secret,” she cried; 
“T’m to say nothin’ about it at all. Excuse me, Miss Ellen,” 
she added hastily. ‘‘I think I smell something burnin’ in the 
kitchen.” 

So saying, she extricated herself from Ellen’s grasp and 
rushed to the door, but as she opened it she met Michael 
Breith, coming through the hall with his arms full of bundles. 
She gave him one guilty look, then fled past him to the 
basement stairs. Immediate suspicion arose in Michael’s 
mind. He stepped quickiy into the room. ‘Ellen, dear— 
what is it? What has happened to Mrs. O’Hara?”’ 

The girl’s voice shook in her throat: ‘‘She said something, 
Michael—she said that in a month I would be seeing!”’ 

The bundles dropped from Michael’s arms. He went to 
her and grasped her hands. “Ellen!” 

“Tell me the truth, Michael. Why am I going to the 
hospital?” 

“T’ve told you——’ 

“You're hiding the real reason in your heart. I know it. 
I can feel it. Ah, Michael, don’t be cruel.” 

“Cruel! To you?” He drew a long breath. ‘“‘I will tell 
you. But you must be calm. We must both be very calm.” 

Ellen began to tremble. “I am calm, Michael.” 











eetry 


Well, then,” said Michael slowly, ‘‘the doctor thinks 
that an operation may restore your sight.’’ 

“Restore my sight?” repeated Ellen. Then, as the full 
meaning of the words broke upon her, she cried with rapture: 
“My sight! Oh, God!” 

Michael lifted his hands impotently. ‘By the saints!” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘I couldn't have bungled it worse if I’d tried.” 

“*Michael, Michael—is it true?”’ 

He took her in his arms, held her like a child against his 
breast, and smoothed the bright hair from her forehead. 
“Yes, yes, dear—true! I’ve Walter = word for it.” 

Ellen lifted her beautiful, sightless face, transfigured now 
by a light of unearthly joy. ‘‘To have my sight!’’ she whis- 
pered; then her voice grew strong and resonant. “‘To see 
all the wonderful things of the world! To see sunlight and 
moonlight, and the stars coming into the sky at evening! 
To see flowers and paintings and the way a musician draws 
music out of an instrument! To stand in the window—as 
I have stood so often—and see the people passing in the 
street. Mother of God! To look upon the faces of those 
I love! To see this room - 

Michael started. ‘‘This room!” he 
repeated, looking about him in sud- 
den dismay. 

“To walk into it with my eyes 
open! To see you standing here— 
you— Michael !—oh, I should die with 
the joy of it! My heart would not 
bear the joy of it.” 

“You will have to be brave,” said 
Michael in a low voice. 





LLEN laughed. ‘It is so easy to 

be brave if one has hope.’”’ Then 
she clutched his sleeve. ‘‘What of 
that other doctor, long ago, who said 
there was no hope for me? I have 
never forgotten him.” 

‘“‘He was mistaken, that is all,” 
answered Michael. ‘‘ Mistaken—per- 
haps ignorant.” 

“‘Tgnorant!’’ breathed Ellen. ‘“‘And 
I—all these years ‘ 

“Ellen, Ellen,’’ pleaded her guar- 
dian, ‘‘I’ve done my best for you.” 

“Ah, Michael,”’ responded the girl, 
clasping his hand and pressing it to 
her bosom. ‘‘You have been every- 
thing to me. You have made life 
possible for me. I love you. I wor- 
ship you. But I’m only flesh and 
blood. I can’t help thinking—I can’t 
help being thrilled by this miracle 
that has come to me. I can’t help 
being happy.” 

““Your happiness is all that I care 
about, my dear!’ 

The blind girl clung to him in a 
passion of joy and affection. ‘Oh, 
how good God is! How wonderful it 
is to live, and to love Him and to love 
each other! Put your face down, 
Michael, I want to kiss you.” 

Michael did so. Her lips, warm, 
moist and infinitely tender, touched 
his cheek. Then she drew back from 
him. “I want to go into my room. 
I want to sit quiet awhile. You'll 
call me when it’s time to be going to 
the hospital, Michael?” 

“T’ll call you when the automobile 
comes.” 

Ellen turned and walked into her 
own room, followed at a dignified 
pace by the cat, King Solomon, who 
during this entire conversation had 
sat profoundly indifferent under the 
piano. 





T WAS no wonder, then, that the 

air of the Parlor Floor Front was 
charged with excitement. Within the 
space of a single day had occurred 
events of a revolutionary character, 
which possessed also the rather daz- 
zling aspect of predetermination. 
Even Michael, who did not believe 
in fate, had come to regard the prog- 
ress of circumstances with a certain 
humility, a certain awe. It was as 
though he had discovered himself to 
be merely an incidental player in the 
drama whose directing genius he had 
assumed to be. He had considered 
himself essential to Ellen’s very ex- 
istence, and now suddenly he had 
been thrust aside by a bustling little 
scientist with a knowledge of ocular 
surgery— his friend, to be sure, but 
none the less the usurper of his om- 
nipotent réle. 

He had sent for Doctor Joslyn 
early that morning—the morning 
after the birthday party—and had 
informed the latter of his decision with 
regard to an examination. Asa com- 
promise, however, Michael had sug- 
gested that Ellen be deceived as to 
the exact nature of the diagnosis and 
to this the doctor had agreed. It is 
probable that the blind girl would have gone to the hospital 
thinking that the operation was to be merely a process for 
the relief of her headaches, but for the garrulous tongue of 
Mrs. O’Hara. ‘Sure, Mr. Michael,’’ protested the landlady, 
returning somewhat later to finish packing Ellen’s bag, ‘‘I 
never intended to open my mouth. But I suppose it’s a 
sort of a habit with me.” 

Provoked as he was, Michael could not help smiling. 
** Never mind, Mrs. O’Hara. It’s done now, and Ellen knows. 
Perhaps it’s better so. Would you mind picking up those 
parcels? I dropped them. And here’s a new bonnet I’ve 
bought for her. You might take it into her room.” 

He could still issue orders, assume a trivial managerial atti- 
tude with regard to Ellen’s affairs, but he realized poignantly 
that the main thread of her career had passed from his 
fingers. Henceforth she would be at the mercy of strange 
hands; and if the operation were successful those hands 
would multiply and grow various. 
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Doctor Joslyn had assured him, with a confidence he could 
not deny, that the operation would be successful. It was 
really a very simple matter, Walter had said, and might have 
been done years ago if the “‘specialist’’ to whom her father 
had taken her had known his business.. What degree of suc- 
cess would be attained, the doctor, of course, could not 
prophesy. But he had no hesitancy in promising Michael 
that Ellen’s sight would be partially and perhaps completely 
restored. Beyond this point Michael’s thoughts did not go. 
He could not contemplate the future when the present held 
such disturbing possibilities. Walter was coming at four, in 
his own car, to take Ellen to the hospital. Meanwhile he 
could do nothing except utter immaterial commands, super- 
intend the details of her departure and smoke endless pipe- 
fuls of tobacco. 


was fumbling with the final straps of Ellen’s 
bag when Isaac arrived, quite unannounced, and radi- 
ating a pronounced cheerfulness. He had good news, he 


said, very good news indeed. 





‘Good news?” queried Michael, bending more attentively 
over the straps. 

“Yes,” said Isaac and, edging toward the table, he sur- 
reptitiously dropped a slip of paper into the Chinese jar. 


“‘Yes, about the book. It has done much better than I had 
thought.”’ He paused and rubbed his hands together. ‘‘ You 
haven’t looked in the pot, eh?” 

“No, I ”” Michael straightened up and, going to the 
table, took out of the green-and-yellow jar that which Isaac 
had just put into it. It was a check for a thousand dollars. 

“Tsaac!’’ he.exclaimed. ‘‘A thousand dollars!” 

“Not so bad, notsobad! Fora book of poems—excellent!” 

Michael was dazed. ‘‘ But only yesterday,” he protested, 
‘you told me 2 

Mac answered quickly: “‘ I had not examined my accounts 
then.” 

“This is riches. And it comes at an opportune moment. 
Have you heard about Ellen?” 








Dece mber 


“Yes,”’ nodded Isaac, “Mrs. O’Hara informed me—jp 
strict confidence.’”” Then he added innocently: ‘Operations 
are expensive. You can pay the doctor now.” 

“‘Tsaac!’’ said Michael suddenly. 

“ Eh?” 

“Are you giving me this money out of your own pocket?” 

“I? Giveaway money? Don’t be ridiculous, Mr. Breith.” 
The little man assumed a defiant air. ‘‘ You could come look 
at my books, if you don’t believe me.” 

“‘Then you've cheated yourself,’’ asserted Michael. 

The Jew’s face flushed. His eyes gleamed. ‘Well, well 
well!” he burst out, ‘‘I could cheat myself a little if I wanted 
to, couldn’t 1?” 

Michael put his hands upon the humpback’s shoulders 
and said: ‘‘ My friend, I can’t take your money. But you’ye 
given me something worth a good deal more than money 
and that is the proof of your affection.” ’ 

Isaac shook his head sadly. ‘I don’t know what’s the 
matter with me,” he muttered; ‘I used to be a pretty good 
liar.” Then he looked up slyly and, drawing from his pocket 
a second check, gave it to Michael, 
“Here is what your royalties really 
are,”’ he said with a sigh. 

“Two hundred and fifty,’”’ reaq 
Michael. ‘‘Come, that’s splendid, 
Especially when one has a fortune in 
friends.” 

Isaac was silent for a moment. 
Then he said softly: ‘‘ Mr. Breith, you 
think that Ellen’s operation will be a 
success?”’ 

Michael replied in the affirmative, 
stating that the doctor had assured 
him of the outcome. 

“She will not be our blind princess, 
then?’’ continued Isaac. ‘“‘She will 
see uS—as we are?”’ 

““Yes,’’ answered Michael with a 
faint tinge of bitterness in his voice, 
‘fas we are. We who were so hand. 
some, so rich, so tinged with greatness 
and romance—we shall be shriveled 
to the likeness of our own poor selves, 
I'll be a crusty old bachelor with a 
gift for rimes e 

“And I’ll be a crooked little man 
that keeps a bookshop!”’ interrupted 
the Jew. ‘‘ Well,’’ he cried shrilly, “I 
don’t care! For ten years I was a 
prince in a fairy tale. I—Isaac, the 
humpback—a prince—in a fairy tale! 
He, he, he!’”’ He passed out of the 
room, bent double by a paroxysm of 
painful mirth. 

Michael could hear his strange 
laughter echoing through the hall. 
“Poor Isaac!’’ he thought. ‘“‘It af. 
fects him too.” 


|B pede JOSLYN arrived 
promptly at four, in a great 
-automobile with a footman who re- 
sembled closely—according to Mrs. 
O’Hara’s subsequent description— 
the King of England. This footman 
carried out Ellen’s bag with a degree 
of disdain that could be realized only 
ina democracy. Mrs. O’Hara, gazing 
at him from the doorway, thought 
him splendid and beautiful. 

Michael told the doctor at once 
that Ellen had discovered the truth. 
“‘There’s nothing for it now,” he said, 
“but utter light or utter darkness; 
one may as well say life or death.” 

“Tt will be life,’’ stated the doctor 
positively. 

Michael looked grimly at his friend. 
“In that case,” said he, ‘there's 
another matter to think of.” 

“What's that, my dear fellow?” 

Michael swept his arm about in a 
circle that included the whole room. 
“This! All this hideousness that I've 
covered with such a magnificent de- 
ception. What a spectacle to open 
one’seyeson! What a shabby, piteous 
spectacle! I wish that Ellen —— 

““Well?’’ demanded the doctor. 

“T wish that she might look first 
upon God’s world and not upon mans 
travesty of it.” 

Doctor Joslyn put his hand upon 
the other man’s shoulder. ‘Dont 
worry about that, Michael. I'll see 
that she has something beautiful to 
look at when the time comes. | 
take her down to the country—into 





there.” 

“Do you mean it?” demanded 
Michael, who had worried greatly 
over this aspect of the affair. ‘ 

“Ofcourse. Will that satisfy you? 

“It is more than I could have 
hoped fot,” said the poet, and added, 
with a smile that accentuated rather 
than concealed his deep emotion: 
“The blessing of God on your head, 
Walter!” 

“Nonsense,” said the doctor briskly. ‘‘Aren’t we friends~ 
even after fifteen years? You've not said good-by to her? 

“Not yet! But I shan’t make a ceremony of it.” 

“You may have five minutes. I’ll wait outside. Remem 
ber, though, you’re to come no farther than the door.” 

Michael nodded. , 

“I understand,” he said. ‘I place Ellen absolutely ™ 
your charge. I won’t even come to see her without you! 
permission.” 

The doctor said “Good!” and, giving Michael’s hand 4 
quick, firm shake went out into the hall, where he paced uP 
and down, glancing every few seconds at his watch. . 

The moment that Michael so much dreaded had arrived: 
Nevertheless he did not shirk it. Going to Ellen’s door he 
spoke her name. She appeared at once, tall, pale and faintly 
smiling, her body clothed in its fresh fineries of departur, 
her spirit most obviously clinging to the beloved familiariti€ 
of home. 


my own home. It’s beautiful enough. 
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“Mrs. O’Hara, How Would You Pack a Cat?” 


“T've put on the new bonnet, Michael. Do I look nice?” 

“You look very pretty, dear. You look—beautiful.” 

She groped her way toward him in a manner that reminded 
him suddenly of the blind child he had taken into his arms 
ten years before. ‘‘ You’ll come to see me, Michael? You'll 
come often?”’ 

“As often as the doctor will let me,’’ promised Michael. 


“And when you get down to the country 

“To the country!” 

“Yes. There’s a surprise for you. Doctor Joslyn has in- 
Vited you to visit him in his great house on the shore of the 
sea. 

“The country? I’m not sure that I want to go to the 
country, Michael. It has a strange, foreign sound.” 

Michael caught her hands and held them tightly. ‘‘ Why,” 
he exclaimed in the voice that he had used to tell her a thou- 
sand fairy tales, ‘‘ you don’t want to open your eyes on paving 
stones. And there’s nothing like the country in the spring. 
Then the grass is like a fine carpet, green underfoot, and the 
days come down in golden shoes to dance on it. The days 
have golden shoes to wear, and the nights have feet of silver. 
The moon is a yellow apple hung on a purple bush. The sun 
isa red apple that comes out of the sea, and is polished on 
the blue sleeve of the morning, and begins to shine. Then 
the whole world is kindled! The white cloud turns to amber, 
and the amber cloud to crimson, and the crimson cloud to 
mother-of-pearl. And as the light comes on there’ll be a wild, 
sweet music out of the throat of birds! And you'll wake a 
little with the sound of it, and then you'll go back to dream- 
ing again. And finally you’ll jump up and run to the win- 

ow, and see the roses scattered on the grass like stars fallen 
through the sunrise. There'll be dew on the grass, and 
flowers out of the wind’s hair, and the old earth will smile 
up at you like a girl laughing on her lover’s arm.” 

Ellen clung to him. “Will you be there, Michael?” 

VAS. nuch as may be.” 

I'l! do whatever you think best. 

Tave. 

Michael felt a dull pain in his heart. ‘‘ Yes, yes,” he said. 

So you are!” 

She iifted her face, and for the first time he perceived that 
she was no longer a child. Maturity had come to her in spite 
of all his fairy tales; maturity, and with it the tragic ecstasy 
that attends the flowering of every mortal life. ‘““Aren’t you 
going to kiss me, Michael?” 
for = i he groaned and, stooping, pressed his lips to her 

enhead. 

The next instant she was gone. He walked with her to the 
door and placed her hand upon Doctor Joslyn’s arm. No 
word of good-by was exchanged; there was no formal re- 
Munciation; nothing but a look between himself and the 

ctor, and Ellen’s hand slipping from his. 

Vhen he turned back into the room it seemed cold, somber, 

onely as a tomb. V 


HE sun—whose radiance poets and pagans have con- 
; fused so often with the idea of God, whose power, God- 
efful - such as to be intimately personal while casting an 
- gence upon the universe, whose presence in the skies is 

Once ordinary and marvelous and the worship of whose 





You see, I’m very 


light, falling benevolently down the ages, has outlasted a 
thousand religions—the sun was coming up over a certain 
garden wall in Long Island upon a certain day in July. More 
properly, it was coming up over a high box hedge that served 
as a garden wall, beyond which in magnificent blue estate 
lay the sea. As the first shafts of sunlight fell across this 
hedge, and through the rustic gate in the center of it, there 
began a chorus of bird pipings, sweet tangled harmonies that 
fell poignantly upon the dewv morning air. 


A ONE end of the garden loomed the wing of a rambling 
white house, with a trellis leading up to it and the 
whole covered with rose vines. 

Through this trellis from the house came now a young girl 
in a white dressing gown, with her hair down her shoulders 
in two long yellow braids and.a white cat on her shoulder. 
She had her slippers in her hand and was stealing softly into 
the garden, her eyes large with wonder and with joy. 

“King Solomon, look!” she cried. ‘‘There it is! There’s 
the sun. It’s coming up. Oh, how bright it is! So much 
brighter than I had dreamed! So much brighter ——” A 
note of real alarm sounded in her voice. ‘Perhaps it isn’t 
the sunrise after all. Perhaps it’s the end of the world. | 
shouldn’t wonder if it was the end of the world. No! 
Don’t you remember what Michael said, King Solomon? 
‘The white cloud will turn to amber, and the amber cloud to 
crimson’—oh, how beautiful it is, how beautiful, how beau- 
tiful! Come, let’s dance, King Solomon Let’s dance let’s 
dance, let’s dance es 

With that she began actually to dance about the garden in 
her stocking feet—laughing like a young pagan, holding the 
cat aloft with one hand and waving her slippers with the 
other, her face turned always to the grinning old sun. She 
was still dancing madly when a young man in a long bathing 
robe walked in through the gate and stood aghast, staring 
at her in ever-increasing dismay. The young man’s hair was 
disheveled, his feet were in sandals and his robe was belted 
about his waist like a monk’s cassock, giving him distinctly 
an ecclesiastical look. 

The girl saw him and stopped short in her dance, her slip- 
pers poised in mid-air. ‘‘Oh!” said she. 

“T beg your pardon,” apologized the intruder uncertainly. 
He had a round, solemn, youthful face. 

The girl clutched the cat against her breast and whispered: 
“It may be an angel, King Solomon.’’ Then she turned im- 
pulsively to the young man and said: ‘‘Are you an angel?” 

The other fell backa pace. ‘‘Good heavens,no! Are you?” 

“I’m not sure,” replied the girl seriously. “I’ve a very 
winged feeling. And it’s all so heavenly!” 

The youth in the bathing robe glanced about at nature 
waking in beauty to the light of day. “It is, rather,” he 
observed, ‘‘now that you mention it.” 

“Who are you?”’ asked the girl. 

“My name’s Darrow. I live in the next house.” 

“The one across the hedge there?” 

“Yes. Do you mind if I cut through your garden? I 





always do. It’s shorter than going around.” 

“Not at all,’”’ murmured the girl. 

The young man thanked her and began to walk through 
the garden. 


She regarded him with a fascinated gaze. 










After a few steps he paused, and turned about. “By Jove! 
I know who you are. Mrs. Joslyn has told me about you. 
You’re the blind girl.” 

“T’m not blind any more.” 

The youth shook his head, observing her intently. “No, 
of course not. How stupid of me!”’ There was a brief pause, 
then: ‘Beautiful morning, isn’t it?”’ said he. 

“‘Beautiful!’”’ breathed the girl. 

“I’ve just had a dip in the ocean. That’s why I’m dressed 
like this. Splendid thing, the ocean!” 

“It must be splendid!”’ 

“Did you see the sunrise?” 

“Yes; wasn’t it wonderful?” 

““Wonderful!’’ agreed the youth enthusiastically. 

“‘Tt’s the first I’ve ever seen.” 

“‘No—really?” 

The girl laughed, evidently delighted to have aroused fis 
incredulity. ‘‘The very first!’’ she declared. ‘‘ You see, 
yesterday I took off my dark glasses for good, and last night 
the doctor told me that I could do whatever I liked—that 
my sight was completely restored! So I decided I’d get up 
for the sunrise.” 

“‘Were you excited ?”’ 

“Yes! I slept in a chair by the window—like this’’—she 
leaned her head upon her hand—‘‘and when I woke and saw 
the sun coming out of the sea, I went a little mad. I ran 
down into the garden and began to dance.’’ Suddenly she 
glanced at her feet and exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, I’ve forgotten my 
slippers.” 

‘Let me put them on for you.” 

“Thank you,” said the girl, and going to a rustic bench 
sat down upon it. 


‘te young man kneeled before her and fitted the shoes to 
her small, shapely feet. ‘‘ My first name’s Gerald,” he 
said, glancing up from this congenial task. 

“Mine is Ellen.” 

“T hope we'll be friends. We ought to be. We’re such 
close neighbors; though I suppose that doesn’t always 
follow.” : 

“‘How can people be anything but friends when once 
they’ve looked into each other’s faces?” asked Ellen simply. 

Gerald Darrow regarded her with sober appreciation. 
“That depends upon whose face one looks into,’’ he answered. 
“T say,”’ he added, rising, “how does it feel—but I suppose 
everybody asks you that.” 

“What?” 

“About your operation and—getting back your sight. 
It was rather a miracle, wasn’t it?-—and people are always 
so interested in miracles!” 

“Doctor Joslyn says that it was nothing at all. But I—the 
day they took the bandages off—I thought I should die of 
the light in my brain.” 

Gerald closed his eyes tightly, opened them, and nodded 
to show that he understood. ‘I suppose that everything is 
new and strange to you?” 

“Yes, everything—myself most of all. I can’t get used to 
my own perfections.”’ 
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NCLE JOHN began to pity little Phoebe 
Pogson half an hour before she arrived to 
spend Christmas with her fiancé’s family, 
| for Mrs. John had ensconced herself firmly 
irthe window seat facing the long drive- 
way. Uncle John remonstrated from his 
comfortable chair by the fire. 

“Not fair to stare at her when they 
drive up,” he growled. ‘‘ You’ve been glued 

oa to that window for the last half hour.” 
Witha reckless disregard for the brocade, Mrs. John put a 
cushion against the crack of bitter winter air that was coming 
in, even through the double window. ‘They can’t possibly 
see me. 

‘“‘Peeking’s not fair.’”” Uncle John squinted ferociously 
across the glittering tea table which awaited the newcomer. 
‘Peeking’ isn’t a dignified word,”’ criticized his wife. 

“If you could see your position you wouldn’t talk about 
being dignified.’”” He delighted in her uncomfortable efforts 
to unsnarl her stoutly incased self. Then he added: ‘‘ Rough 
on a girl to have to meet such a bunch all at once—mother- 
in-law, aunt-in-law and me.”’ He never could resist a chance 
of getting at his nephew. ‘And what in thunder can any 
girl see in Arthur?” 

“You're crazy, John!” For a brief second his wife turned 
an indignant face away from the window. ‘Any girl who 
gets Arthur Barradel gets the catch of Oxford Hills, par- 
ticularly a poor minister’s daughter like this Phoebe. Of 
course Matilde, being his mother, will leave everything to 
him as her only child. After you die all my money goes to 
Arthur as my only nephew, and he already has what his 
father left him, so ——” 


‘RE money,” snarled Uncle John, rising, to bump 
furiously into a corner of the carved library table. 

“Not at all! She should be very grateful for our social 
position.” 

“You and Matilda and Arthur,” he raved, ‘‘and everyone 
else in this rotten place—it’s all you think of—money and 
position.”” He was merely addressing the back of her head. 

“The trouble with you is,’’ she 
murmured against the window- 
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“She makes every other young girl up here look like two 
cents,” he reflected in his room at bedtime. Then he sighed. 
“Arthur certainly went outside his class. Wonder how he 
got her.” ; 

“T think she will adjust herself, don’t you?” anxiously 
inquired his wife. ‘She said she wasn’t used to new clothes, 
but she seemed pleased. She evidently isn’t used to our way 
of living.’ fi . 

““Never got used to it myself,’’ mumbled Uncle John, 
fretfully casting off a tight patent-leather shoe. ‘‘ Never 
could stand having a man push in my chair.” 

“You have at heart a very plebeian nature,” commented 
Mrs. John tartly. 


E WONDERED about it when he crawled into his twin 

bed. He himself hated Oxford Hills so fiercely that he 
could not believe that any newcomer could like it. He had 
never been able to understand why Arthur, unhampered, 
should prefer its dull formalities to a more varied existence, 
for to his mind the interestate teas and dinners, which his 
family doted on, were loathsome affairs to be shirked when- 
ever possible. 

Drowsily he muttered a prophecy about differences in 
young people, for he had very definite ideas that boys who 
amounted to anything were not sent off to exclusive schools 
where the initial expense was fifteen hundred dollars, nor did 
he waste affection on girls who could only take cross-country 
walks in Fifth Avenue models. He disliked his sister-in- 
law’s method of bringing up her son Arthur as much as his 
wife approved of it, and he had a strong sense of sympathy 
for the girl who was coming into this environment. 

The next afternoon he emptied out his wrath to old Mac, 


the third gardener, whom Uncle — insisted on keeping ° 


for a conversational outlet. Mac had been with him in the 
old days and there was a delightful freedom between them. 
“You're right, Cap’n John. That young thing ain’t ever 
goin’ to be happy here. This morning, when she come out to 
see the garden, she says to me kind of soft and longin’ like: 
‘Ain’t there no water round here, not even a lake?’”’ 
“You think she misses something?” 
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The old fellow blinked shrewdly. ‘People that’s always 
had it misses it, Cap’n John—like you and me. She's frettin’ 
for salt water. And Mr. Arthur, he likes it fresh.” 

Uncle John kept this intuition quite between himself and 
Mac, for his wife and sister-in-law would never have heen 
able to understand this craving. In their time they had 
spent summers at correct watering places, but they had no 
love for the sea, and it meant to them only unbecomingly 
straight hair, limp chiffons and mildewed shoes. 

He noticed through the following day that their attitude 
toward Phoebe was one of gracious condescension, from the 
clothes they had given her to their hints on deportment. But 
Uncle John, always out of tune with the life at Oxford Hills, 
sensed an unrest in the girl even before his first short talk 
with her, which came the evening of the Christmas-week 
service. 

His wife and sister-in-law had gone upstairs to get their 
handsomest furs, for the congregation of that small, richly 
endowed church was always much sabled and bediamonded. 
Arthur disappeared to write out a check for the contribution, 
and Uncle John, announcing loudly that he would not go toa 
church fashion show, sank down on the sofa to watch Phcebe 
pacing the long library, experimenting on the length of her 
steps. 

“Huh!” grunted Uncle John. ‘Skirt too tight?” 

The girl flushed. Then, with a relief which Uncle John 
had noticed before in her attitude toward himself, she nodded, 


HE wore a blue velvet dress that had caused much debat- 
ing, and her soft blond hair had been done up by Mrs. 

Barradel’s maid in the exact lines of every other young girl 
in Oxford Hills. If she had not had an independent way of 
squaring her shoulders and a restless fashion of trying to 
step farther than her dress would allow, she would have 
been a perfect replica of the type that Uncle John was quite 
sick of. Twisting the big diamond on her left hand, she 
stared soberly at Uncle John. 

“Place too tight too?” muttered peas Pe daringly. 

She started, staring at him in wide-eyed surprise. “‘ How 
did you know?” she asked slowly. 

From the end of the sofa Uncle 
John pitched out the bolster that 





pane, “‘that in all these years you 
have never become really accus- 
tomed to nice people.” 

“T’ll never get accustomed to 
brainless people,’ he snapped with 
the swiftness of long practice. 

“T hope Arthur’s fiancée will 
fit in,’’ she worried. 

“How about Arthur’s fitness to 
her?” retorted Uncle John. ‘‘She’s 
had some education, hasn’t she?”’ 

Stamping up and down, he did 
admit that Arthur had shown a 
certain independence in conde- 
scending to become engaged to 
Phoebe Pogson. He should, con- 
ventionally speaking, have chosen 
a young girl from the Oxford Hills 
coterie; one of those slim, exqui- 
sitely tailored, empty-minded 
chits that always irritated Uncle 
John. This Phoebe must have 
unusual beauty, he pondered, to 
have made that silly young snob 
fall for her, for he was too true a - 
disciple of his mother and aunt to 
be swept off his feet by anything 
else. 

“I think Matilde is being per- 
fectly lovely to the girl,” con- 
tinued Mrs. John. ‘Not many 
mothers-in-law-to-be would go and 
get a lot of clothes for a girl before 
she is really in the family.” 

“Don’t think much of that”; 
Uncle John paused dubiously. 
““May be quite insulted. All I 
hear is: ‘Of course dear Phoebe 
won't have any clothes.’ They do 
wear clothes even at run-down 
seashore villages.” He giggled, 
then seeing a lack of humor in his 
wife’s back hair swallowed hard. 
“How in thunder do you know 
those clothes will fit?” 

“Your criticisms are very su- 
perficial,’””’ observed Mrs. John 
crisply. ‘‘Arthur has described 
her perfectly, and blue is a safe 
color to pick out.’’ She leaned 
forward tensely. ‘The limousine 
is turning in the drive now. 
They’re coming.” 


HAT five-o’clock tea morethan 

ever inflamed Uncle John. His 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Barradel, be- 
hind the family silver, was sweetly 
resigned to this painful alliance of 
her son’s; Mrs. John was frankly 
curious and in a hurry to exhibit 
the clothes upstairs; and Arthur 
wasas proud of the girl’s shy glow- 
ing beauty as though she had been 
his latest wire-haired terrier. In 
fact, through that brief and formal 
ceremony Uncle John was in a 
temper with everyone—except 
Phoebe Pogson. 








As Arthur Reluctantly Disappeared, He Whispered : “Why Not Go—While the Going’s Good?” 


Matilda adored. Relaxing against 
the deeply tapestried back, he 
nodded wisely. ‘I just know, my 


She flung out a small hand with 
a vigor that threatened to tip over 
an orchid-filled vase. “It’s the 
sea, I guess,” with a hungry burst 
of confidence. ‘‘I just want i 

But her hostess entered, ex- 
claiming with restrained annoy- 
ance: ‘‘ My dear child, aren’t you 
ready?” 

“Have I got to go?”’ Phoebe 
slipped reluctantly into her coat. 

“My dear Phoebe, what would 
people think? We all of us make 
a special point of this Christmas 
service.” 

Uncle John winced neither at 
the particular thrust nor at the 
glance toward the displaced bol- 
ster. 

“Your hat isn’t quite straight,” 
criticized Mrs. John. “Hadn't 
you better look in the glass?” 

“Tt’s straight now,” with a 
gusty jerk of the brim. 


NCLE JOHN watched them 
bustle out; then, his wife’s 
maid appearing on her nightly 
hunt for her mistress’ knitting, he 





asked her a question. She had 
come originally from Oxford Hills 
and had gone to the city for a time 


to return finally to her home town 
as his wife’s maid. She had never 
lost her country angles and still 
looked unaccustomed to her black 
dresses and white collars. 


““why did you leave the city and 
come with us—on account of Mrs. 
Greene?” 

Winding the yarn, her plain 
face lighted up. “‘ No, sir, not for 
Mrs. Greene. I wanted to get 
back here. When you're raised 10 
a place you miss it.” 

“Would you be happy near the 
ocean for the rest of your life? 
She looked so alarmed that, mind- 
ful of labor difficulties, he aided 
hastily: ‘“‘Not that we meon to 
leave. I was just wondering. | 

“ Ain’t no use to wonder, SI. 
I’d just die.” 

Mrs. John, on their re‘urn, 
when the others had gone into the 
dining room, lauded ‘‘the becom: 
ing glow of Matilde’s me orial 
window,” then launched forth into 
praises of the Barradels. © | yhn, 
she observed thoughtiully, 
“Phoebe is lucky to get a man 
like Arthur, who does so much 
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“ Anna,” he asked abstractedly, 
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HE Lafayette Arms is one of those apartment houses 
that have tone. The court and the clipped bay trees 
in green boxes at the sides of the front entry help to 
lend it. Mrs. Hamersley-West, the custodian and 


owner of the Lafayette Arms, tense behind her pongee cur- 
tains on the ground floor, south side of the tiled court, scans 
the footsore nomad seeking shelter. Before the maid, who 
again lends tone, has answered the wanderer’s ring, she has 
judged and sentenced the ringer. If his appearance has tone 


he has a chance at one of her ill-ventilated, expensive apart- 
ments. If he looks toneless the door of paradise shuts in 


his face. Thisis good business. In the end an ill-ventilated 
apartment at the Lafayette Arms attains great value. To be 
seen emerging daily between the clipped bays puts on one 
the stamp of having tone that is worth at least ten dollars 
a month for each one of the forty-eight apartments. Mrs. 
Hamersley-West is a business woman. She sits behind her 


pongee curtains daily, estimating foot-weary mortals and 
devising plans for the lending of further tone to the Lafay- 
ette Arms. 

She sat thus, peering and buffing her nails with a large 


silver-backed buffer one March day in early May, as an eye- 
challenging figure traversed the tiles and ascended the white- 
marble steps between the clipped bay trees. Before the maid 
answered the ring, the mistress was able to make a fairly 
complcte inventory. The green suit had good lines. The fur 


Was such a fur as could fittingly emerge each day between the 
bay trees. The hat had an air. The shoes 





RS. HAMERSLEY-WEST paused in her buffing to con- 
sider the shoes. Shoes, to her mind, spoke the final 
verdict ina question of tone. A mere run-down heel had been 
known to exclude a candidate from the Lafayette Arms. 
ese shoes were well cut and well polished. But were they 
or were they not too sensible? She liked a high heel; it 
Suggested the afternoon tea or the matinée; these low, flat, 
Mannish things looked workaday. Clerks and cooks should 
Wear them; perhaps that was the reason why they never 
did. [ he idea struck her as being rather good. She paused 
4gain in her buffing. Wasn’t it getting to be only clerks and 
cooks who did wear high heels? And now that cooks were 
getting so scarce, did anybody but clerks wear them? Her 
mind had time to run over quite a list of really smart names 
that were low-heeled before the maid, knocking a knock 
replete with tone, informed her that a lady wished to be 
Shown apartments. 
_4\n Atice-blue Georgette crépe with enhancings of Ori- 
ental embroidery gave Mrs. Hamersley-West a correct 
afternoon effect. Her nails resplendent, her hair newly Mar- 
oned, she lent tone, herself, to the Lafayette Arms as she 
Sated toward the little alcove beyond the telephone booth, 
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where such craft as the lady should be anchored. She took 
her time about floating, gave her hair last touches and added 
a necklace. This gave the lady desiring to be shown apart- 
ments a chance to note the Oriental rug in the middle of 
the velvet-carpeted office and to prepare her mind for plain 
business details. Oriental rugs do not bloom spontaneously 
in the middle of office floors. 

A lady wishing to be shown apartments, given time, must 
reflect that apartments must pay for the rug, for the bay 
trees, for the white-marble steps and for the tiled court. The 
apartment in particular that this lady was to be shown must 
pay for these and for spiritual balm as well. Spiritual balm, 
Mrs. Hamersley-West had resolved, would cost five dollars 
a month added out of hand to the previous rent. She had 
ejected the last tenant for a supreme sin against the tone of 
the house. Nothing less than five dollars a month could ease 
the spiritual hurt caused by this episode. 


HE face, guarded always, was close-locked over all this 
history as she floated toward the little alcove. Its wari- 
ness broke or, better, cracked slightly at the corners of the 
eyes and mouth into a small smile as she greeted the waiting 
candidate. ‘‘Good morning,’ she said with civil chill. 

It was now two in the afternoon. She always, however, 
said ‘Good morning’”’ until six o’clock, for reasons to be as- 
sociated with the bay trees, the marble steps, the tiled court 
and the Oriental rug. The waiting lady had time to wonder 
why the noses of very plump blondes in late middle life 
were often so aquiline, pinched and pink before Mrs. Hamers- 
ley-West went on: ‘I have only one apartment, a small 
one, unexpectedly free since this morning.” ; 

She sighed. It was clear that a great wrong had been 
done. The hurt expression did not leave her lips as the lady 
said a small apartment was what she desired. 

Still with the air of one whose trust has been betrayed, 
Mrs. Hamersley-West turned. ‘‘The apartment is on the 
fourth floor. We can take the elevator.” 

If the lady were at all acute she read into these simple 
words a record of injury forgiven, perhaps, but not forgotten. 
Her martyred air persisting, Mrs. Hamersley-West obtained 
from the young person at the desk the key of 40214 and led 
the way to the elevator. 

The elevator was an automatic one; Mrs. Hamersley- 
West touched a button, and the door swung open with 
ghostly quiet. Once inside, she touched another button, the 
door shut, and the elevator, smoothly ascending, stopped 
itself with great intelligence at the fourth floor. There, with 
a slight click, probably produced by spirit hands, the door 
opened, and the two found themselves in the long, dim, red- 
carpeted upper hall. 

Doors were on each hand, sometimes numbered, some- 
times bearing the cheerful legend: ‘Fire Escape.” Old 
odors, lying in dim corners, eddied about the two. Before 
4024 was reached the lady had opportunity to sense these 
things and to sense as well that tone seemed to be lacking. 
She could not be sure just where it had dropped out. Ina 
general way Mrs. Hamersley-West’s Georgette crépe had 
still conveyed an impression of it in the elevator. Here the 
dimness, the numbered doors, the faintly nauseating aroma 
seemed to have the upper hand. Away from the lobby the 
Lafayette Arms no longer had tone; it became an ordinary 
rabbit warren. 


HE door of 402%, cast open, revealed doors on each hand 

and showed the kitchenette and the bathroomette. The 
main suite, consisting of a drawing-room twelve feet square, 
sumptuously offered to view a center table, capable of being 
drawing or dining table at will, a divan that unfolded into a 
bed by night, three chairs, a desk, a steam radiator, a rug. 
All these objects, drab and decent, could be had for a sum 
which Mrs. Hamersley-West named; it was rather high. 
The lady meditated, walked about, looking down the well 
and up toward the sky. Sun would reach the fourth floor 
early and stay late. First-floor rabbits must live in daylong 
twilight. 

Mrs. Hamersley-West pointed out that the rent took ac- 
count of this as well as of the standards of the Lafayette 
Arms. ‘‘ We are, as you know of course, very careful about 
the character of our tenants. We have strict regulations, 
rigidly enforced. We were forced to eject the previous ten- 
ant early this morning for a violation of our rules. She 
engaged the room yesterday in person, alone. When she 
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and her husband came last night’”—Mrs. Hamersley-West 
paused, as if the thing were too enormous to be spoken aloud. 

The lady’s eyes, large, prepared for shock, waited. 

“When they came last night they brought with them a— 
child.” Nothing can justly render Mrs. Hamersley-West’s 
expulsion of this word. She paused for the horror to pene- 
trate. Then: 

“Our rule is well known. No dogs. No children.” 

Her eyes upon her candidate, she waited. 

The lady reassured her. She had neither dog nor child 
nor other encumbrance. Her husband, she explained, was 
even now on his way to South America, a civil engineer who 
had been sent to investigate some mining operations there. 
She wanted a quiet, guaranteed haven for an indefinite time. 
Speaking without enthusiasm, she said as she looked about 
that this, she thought, would do. 

Mrs. Hamersley-West’s reserve by now had cracked con- 
siderably. Her own family had once been in mines. If the 
lady liked she might consider the room hers at once, and 
business details could be arranged later. With frosty affa- 
bility she pulled down a shade, turned on the steam, 
straightened a chair and bestowed on her new tenant the 
warmth of an almost smile as she closed the door of 40244 
and left her in possession. 


| ieee alone, the lady looked about her home, slowly taking 
off her hat, her fur and gloves. Then she smoothed 
her hair with hands that, though white, looked both large 
and capable. Next she sat with fingers interlaced in her lap, 
and looked out of her window into the window of the dupli- 
cate shelter across the well. 

There she could see someone in a houdoir cap clearing 
dishes from a table, the double of he: .wn. As she sat her 
eyes gained the look of eyes that looked beyond the boudoir 
cap. They were not, in fact, seeing the boudoir cap at all. 
They saw, instead, a face laughing from above a steamship 
rail, a hand waving to her, laughing and waving as they grew 
dimmer and smaller until the moving ship took them grad- 
ually from her sight. She, too, had laughed and waved. Her 
head had been high, her eyes tearless. 

When the remorseless steamer took him from her sight 
she turned, her head still high, the smile still upon her lips, 
and walked quickly through the dissolving crowd. There 
had been many others saying a last good-by from the pier. 
Some of the segd-offs had been very wet. Even in her own 
preoccupation she could see one large, stout Italian girl, her 
hat askew, dissolving on the neck of a husband much too 
short and slender to sustain her robust grief. The sight of 
these copious tears had made her own eyes the brighter, her 
own color the more intense. Leslie should not take the 
memory of her distress with him; he must remember her as 
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glad and strong. There would be time and to spare for 
weeping. Just now she must find a shelter. 

Leslie had wanted to do that for her. She had saved 
it as a necessary something to force her into action 
when he should be gone. Inaction she supremely 
dreaded. 

“Isn’t it wonderful that I can work?” she had said 
to him the last night at dinner. 

His answer had been curious. ‘You splendid, 
beautiful creature!” he had said across the little table. 
And the two had been lost in each other’s eyes so 
long that the black waiter, moving uneasily from flat 
to flatter foot, had cleared his throat twice before they 
noticed his menu card. 

It was wonderful, she told herself again, as she 
moved about her rooms in a proprietary inspection. 
She had answered one of the advertisements crowding 
the city dailies, while Leslie was still with her. Her 
office experience and her obviously exceptional ste- 
nography slipped her at once into a well-paid place 
with a good firm. Curiously enough, 
it was not until after Leslie had 
gone that the firm’s head, Byron, of 
Byron and McKim, asked: “ You’re 
not by any chance related to our 
local Updegraffs, are you?” 

Her color, always fine, may have 
heightened a trifle as she explained 
that she was the wife of Leslie 
Updegraff. 

“Leslie! Why, my boys know him 
well.” Mr. Byron looked as if he 
would say more, but subsided into a 
silence that looked amused. 

All morning long, as he dictated 
letters, a twinkle obtruded upon his 
stereotyped ‘Yours of the twenty- 
first received.” 

It broke into laughter, that night, 
as he told his wife: ‘‘The best 
‘stenog.’ I ever had, and married to 
Leslie Updegraff !’”’ 

“What!” His wife sat open- 
mouthed, incredulous, before she 
laughed. “It will simply kill Hattie 
and the girls.” 

“Let ’em die,’ remarked her 
husband. ‘The boys say Leslie’s a 
good chap. But those Updegraff 
women make me sick.” 

Of this conversation Leslie Upde- 
graff’s wife was unaware. She had 
known about the girls, however, 
and about Hattie from the begin- 
ning. 

“Mother and the girls,” Leslie 
warned her, ‘‘are hopeless snobs. 
You'll never get by them. They’d 
rather die than know how to do 
anything. And father is so sure 
that a woman’s place is in the home 
that he wouldn’t even let Gen go to 
college for fear she’d get upsetting 
ideas. They'll not precisely cast us 
off, but they’ll try to snub you, and 
they’ll give me the dickens.” 

“Will you care?”’ 

“Shall I care! I’m the luckiest 
dog in the world.” 


HAT had been on the eve of their 

marriage. No Updegraffs had 
come to it. They were married in 
her mother’s front room, in the little 
home town, by the little old minister 
who had christened all the children. 
Bob and Trix, the twins, and two or three old family friends 
had been there. Then her mother had helped her to get 
dinner. She and her young engineer husband took the nine- 
o’clock train and went away upon their seven-day honey- 
moon. That wasall the time he had before his steamer sailed. 
Now he was gone, and the memory of his eyes and smile was 
all that his bride had left wherewith to brighten the drab 
interior of 40214, the Lafayette Arms. 

She knew, as she stepped about her rooms, that it would 
never do to stay in them. Really, they were rather awful. 
She must have some glad-looking flowers in the empty win- 
dow box. She could water them and love them in the eve- 
ning when she came home. Thank heaven, beginning at 
eight-thirty to-morrow morning she could be out all day. 
She understood why apartment-house dwellers were always 
out. An apartment. was meant to be a point of departure, 
not a home. She would go out now and buy plants for the 
window box, and something to eat. 

“‘Sugar,’”’ she said to herself as she put on hat and veil. 
“And coffee. Eggs. Cream. Bread.’’ Reciting her list 
helped her not to think of the drab rug, the drab divan, the 
drab walls, the boudoir cap flapping its way about across 
the well. 

“And something very bright and sunny for the window 
box. Zinnias, maybe,’’ she was thinking as she shut herself 
out. 

She came into the dim hall and its long-dead atmosphere 
face to face with a stately figure that rustled. Side by side 
they walked down the red hall carpet to the automatic ele- 
vator. Mrs. Updegraff put out a finger to touch the button 
and collided with a stately hand. 

“I beg your pardon,” pronounced a stately voice. 

“Oh, excuse me!” cried 402%, turning a face laughingly 
apologetic toward a stately profile that did not relax. 

The two human beings stood there. Then in a stately 
manner the stately one touched the button. The door swung 
open. They stepped inside and were ejected at their desti- 
nation. The stately figure rustled its way to the plate-glass 
exit, passed between the bays, down the steps and was lost 
to view. Mrs. Updegraff, lingering at the office desk to ar- 
range business details, realized that she had met one of her 
neighbors. 


Gee. did not meet her often in the ensuing days. Eight- 
thirty A. M. is not an hour when stateliness goes abroad. 
At that time she often encountered a gray-haired woman 
across the hall. After about a week they began to smile at 
each other. In two weeks she learned that the gray-haired 
woman was named Finley and was a librarian. As mornings 
repeated themselves they even walked down the street to- 
gether. In about a month they had established a kind of 
pallid friendship. 
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Miss Finley was not an exuberant soul. It was six weeks 
before Mrs. Updegraff dared to ask her over for dinner. It 
was a magnificent July day. The zinnia plants had thriven, 
had budded, and a huge, tawny one was in bloom. Leslie’s 
picture was on the desk, a yellow tea set on the center table, 
a new wicker chair with a gay chintz cushion had been in- 
stalled. She had a long, wonderful letter from Leslie inside 
her blouse. Celebrating was demanded. She hesitated ten 
minutes on the inner side of her door. Then she flung it 
open, stepped across and knocked boldly. 

‘I’ve made the most heavenly salad. And there’s a zinnia 
in bloom,” she said. ‘‘ Don’t you want to come over to din- 
ner?”’ 

Miss Finley, visibly amazed, hesitated. 
‘Why, that’s very good of you,’’ she began. 

Mrs. Updegraft’s heart stood still. “Oh, do come! I'll 
send my limousine around for you.” 

Miss Finley smiled, a dignified smile, hesitated, again 
looked at her neighbor’s eager face, caught a glimpse of the 
yellow tea set beyond the door and was lost. 

She came to dinner. The salad was perfect. The chops 
were noble. Ice cream from the drug store came up the 
dumb waiter just in time. They had after-dinner coffee in 
little cups. There were candles on the table, and Leslie’s 
photograph as a centerpiece, where it received formal intro- 
duction to the guest. 


Then, slowly: 


| prince Miss Finley left she unbent perceptibly. At the 
stage of after-dinner coffee she was telling that she was of 
New England birth, the oldest of eleven children, her father 
a minister, her mother a wonderfully capable woman. ‘ But 
she always seemed tired. She died very young. Only forty- 
two.” 
Miss Finley, herself nearing fifty, looked back at the mem- 
ory of her tired young mother and across at the throbbing 
creature before her. “‘It is singular,’’ she said, wistfully pre- 
cise, ‘but I cannot remember ever seeming to be young 
myself.” 

An aunt had sent her toa woman’s college. She had been 
its librarian for years. She had taken further training, and 
was now assistant in the public library. She had, she said, 
spent her life among women. “ Perhaps that is why I care so 
little for men.” 

“Oh!” sighed her hostess; ‘‘but you don’t know Leslie.” 

Her hand and eyes were upon the photograph. Then she 
read Miss Finley entertaining bits from Leslie’s letter. At 
nine o'clock, reluctantly, Miss Finley, because she had work 
to do, went home across the hall. Yes, she would come 
again. Mrs. Updegraff must dine with her some day soon. 
And she was gone. 

Leaning against the inside of her door, 40214 could hear 
Miss Finley shut herself in. She could hardly endure the 
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click of the lock. Almost, she thought, she must call to Migs 
Finley and say to her some forgotten something. No, that 
would be too foolish. She went over to her window. The 
apartment across the well was dark. The boudoir cap and 
her husband were probably at a movie. 

She stood, looking out and up. A fragment of moon 
showed over the eaves of the Lafayette Arms. It silvereq 
the tawny zinnia and glittered on the tears that started from 
her eyes. She drew the precious letter from her bosom and 
pressed“it against her lips before, blinded, she slid down 
upon her knees, abandoned to a fit of weeping. As she wept, 
one hand found the zinnia. She drew it to her cheek and 
wept upon it. It was live and glowing. She had dared to 
love it. She had a childlike sense that it would understand, 

Perhaps the zinnia did understand. At any rate, in time 
she was comforted, rose to her feet and went about clearing 
away the débris of her dinner. The moon, shining straight 
down the well, showed the zinnia broken, tear-wet, ruined 
by its gallant service. The moon lay tenderly upon it, sil ver. 
ing its crushed petals with a badge of honor, which betok.- 
ened that, dying thus for others, 
the zinnia had died gloriously. 


HE next evening, as she 

watered the window box and 
counted the petals that had rayed 
out since yesterday, a voice ob. 
served: ‘‘Say, those look gocd to 
me!” 

It was the boudoir cap leaning 
out of her window. 

“‘T saw you having company to 
dinner,’ she went on. ‘It looked 
real homelike. I got some candles 
to-day. Your winda box looks so 
nifty I shopped around. I s’pose 
its kind of late for anything.” 

Mrs. Updegraff pondered. Why 
not pansy plants? Pansies were so 
laughing. 

“Laughing!” the boudoir cap 
repeated. ‘‘Why, I never noticed. 
I guess they are, kind of. Say, you 
must like flowers.” 

This was the beginning of a 
friendship. They said ‘‘ Hello!” to 
each other every evening over the 
window boxes. The boudoir cap’s 
husband was a caulker in a ship- 

ard. Her nightly exchanges were 
full of local news. The stately and 
rustling neighbor, who had not yet 
perceived Mrs. Updegraff, was a 
bank president’s widow. 

“You know, he was J. B. Hicks, 
of Towers and Hicks. Mrs. J. B.’s 
one of our swell tenants. She's 
been here seven years. Has a 
double apartment and gives two 
teas every year. She never asks 
none of the other tenants. Just 
swells from town. Not even Mrs. 
West. Makes Mrs. West furious. 
Can’t show it, though, for a bank 
president’s widow’s some card. Say, 
ain’t Mrs. West a pill?” 

All the rabbit warren agreed, so 
the boudoir cap said, that Mrs. 
West was a pill. 

“‘And they don’t agree on much 
else. Why, half of us don’t know 
each other. Ain’t it the limit? 
Last year 306 and 307 had a quar- 
rel and ain’t spoke since. It was 
about a talkin’ machine. An’ sg, 
you haven’t heard 2021 fighting, 
have-you? It’s something awful. Comes right up the ‘well 
He can’t pay her bills. An’ she cries so’s you can hear her 
right into your bathroom—the first of every month regular as 
the bills come in. But say, Mrs. West isa pill sure. All that 
swellness is just front. Her first husband ran Hamersley’s 
butcher shop. Then when he died she married old West, 
who left her all his money and she built this place. 

““When I and Jim got married, I sez: ‘We’re goin’ to live 
at the Lafayette Arms. I’ve always wanted to. An’ I will’ 
An’ he sez I couldn’t never put it over, an’ I sez watch me. 
So I made him wear his best clothes an’ I wore my going: 
away suit, an’ we came and looked at rooms very critical 

““T done the talking. I can be real elegant when | try. 
An’ I told her how Mr. Biddle was connected with the ship- 
ping industry. An’ I said how the rooms was small an’ dark 
an’ ill-ventilated and very poorly furnished, but they might 
do temporarily—until Mr. Biddle could decide on a home 
site on Nob Hill. An’ Jim yawns and looks about indifferent 
an’ says: ‘Anything you say goes, dearest’; an’ I sez, well, 
wasn’t them rooms we seen over at the Tudor Manor mort 
homelike ?—only I was grammatical as everything, an’ that 
landed her. My, she couldn’t hardly wait to sign us up 
She’s wildly jealous of the Tudor Manor. An’ she ain! 
found us out yet, an’ that was six months back. Abou! 
once a month I put.on a good dress an’ sail into the offic 
girt about something an’ say in the little time we will be hert 
we must be made comfortable. An’ she’s brought us 4 
shays-long and a piano lamp, an’ only rose the rent once. 

“But, say, have you seen our widower? I s’pose not. He 
don’t go out till nine. He’s Henry Wiggins, of Wiggins ané 
Wiggins’ store. Mrs. West’s got her cap set for him. I bel 
she gets him too. If a woman once makes up her mind 
to a man, he may’s well give up. Especially wit! het 
experience.”’ 


_ BIDDLE'’S vignettes of the rabbit warren inc!udeé 
much that showed her talent for research. She knew 
that Mrs. West used goldentone on her hair and underpa 
the housemaids. She knew that Mrs. J. B. Hicks made it het 
boast that she had never recognized a tenant of the Arm 
socially. She knew that the new pair in 101 were humat 

Mrs. Updegraff laughed. 

“Yes! I wassosurprised. I came in by the side entran® 
last night, an’ a cheerful voice called out: ‘Good evening. 
It was the old gentleman. I couldn’t believe at first that l¢ 
meant me. Name’s Brown. He’s a country doctor. Gav 
up his practice an’ come here to enjoy city life in his 0" 
age. Mrs. Brown looks like a little old apple, don’t she: 
Miss Phipps, the chambermaid, says they’re two regular ol 
turtledoves. Mrs. West was afraid they’d not got to 
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IN OLD SALEM 


By Ruth Henrietta Giersch 


ILLUSTRATION BY H. WESTON TAYLOR 





1/T WAS the day before Christmas. The 
usual bustle of late shopping was in 
|| the air of business districts, but a mile 
south, in the quaint, historical settle- 
ment of old Salem, there was no evi- 
dence of weekday along the narrow 
cobblestoned streets or behind closed 
shutters—old-fashioned, one-piece 
shutters or half-slatted ones with solid 
uppers, cut by a half moon or a star. 

For more than a hundred and fifty 
years Salem had stretched quietly 
along its several streets, its quaint 
Dutch houses resting contentedly 
against the substantial brick pavement, houses whose two- 
part doors one or two steps from the walk were closed tightly, 
with a seam midway indicating the division, or the upper 
half with its quaint brass knocker swung back into the small 
hall that fronted the street. 

At intervals down the shaded street, where giant elms 
once interlaced overhead, but where for twenty-five years a 
modern trolley line had discouraged them apart, an occa- 
sional upstairs porch jutted out like a hood the entire width 
of the pavement, pedestrians passing gladly beneath its 
homely shade. Again, there rose at right angles to the street 
a third type, where a dozen or less steps inclined inward to an 
odd little railed-in portico, gallerylike above the steps. And 
yet a fourth sat here and there in solid comfort, its lower 
portico, usually latticed, half covering the width of the walk it 
fronted. These, in the main, were the types of houses origi- 
nally built in Salem; and even now they had been replaced by 
more modern dwellings only where Father Time had laid his 
withering finger on heavy beam and aged weatherboarding, 
the latter concealing thick brick walls that lent coolness in 
summer and warmth in winter to cozy interiors. 




















HE founders of Salem were strong-minded, able-bodied, 
spiritual descendants of the Czechs who when the prov- 
inces .of Moravia and Bohemia 
came under Austrian rule during 
the Thirty Years’ War left for the 


that had hung since the days of the Indians in the belfry of 
the ivy-grown church. 

Instantly there was life along the streets; doors opened 
softly and children of all ages dressed in new frocks, coats, 
and hats stepped gayly to the pavement. Older brothers 
and sisters, together with parents, led the flocks along, all 
hastening toward the sound of the bell. For this was 
Children’s Lovefeast, an annual Christmas Eve affair toward 
which all children under twelve years of age looked through- 
out the year with great joy and anticipation. The children 
claimed and loved this festival as little folks do things that 
are solely their own. 

Proud aunts, uncles, sisters and brothers, as well as 
friends, were privileged to sit during the Lovefeast in the 
spacious gallery. This they gladly did, delighting in the 
beautiful picture below and watching with special interest 
the effect of the service on their own little brother, sister, 
nephew, or niece, as the case might be. Visitors came hun- 
dreds of miles to attend this unique service and carried 
through the remainder of their lives fragrant memories of 
Christian babyhood, a thing peculiar to the Moravian 


Church. 


Y THREE-THIRTY o'clock on this particular afternoon 

the spacious church was filled, children predominating in 

the congregation until the comparatively few parents and 

other older people were completely outnumbered. There were 

at least eight hundred little folks sitting quietly expectant or 
fidgeting in nervous anticipation. 

At a quarter before four the silence deepened and round 
eyes sought the ceiling to discover whence came those sweet 
strains of music that fell upon the stillness. Little shivers 
of deep emotion ran along older spines and the smallest 
baby heart present seemed touched and responsive to the 
presence of Him who said “Suffer little children to come 
unto Me.” 

It was the church band, playing from the belfry, and 
those older children, taught from infancy the carols of 


their beloved church, recognized and sang in their hearts 
the precious words: 


Happy the children who betimes 
Have learned to know the Lord, 

Who through His grace escape the crimes 
Forbidden in His word; 

Who early, by a living faith, 
Have deep foundation laid 

In Jesus’ meritorious death; 
Such need not be afraid. 

Should they be early hence removed, 
He will their souls receive; 

For they who Jesus here have loved, 
With Him shall ever live. 


The soft strains died away, leaving another hushed still- 
ness. Then the reverend Bishop of the Southern Province 
rose before his youthful congregation, his sweet old face ten- 
der with love and shining with happiness. For many years 
he had held this Christmas Eve service; he had baptized in 
infancy and married in later life the parents of most of these 
children before him; likewise he had baptized the children 
themselves and knew each by name. Truly this was his flock. 

With beaming countenance he conducted the lovely serv- 
ice. Carols were happily sung, now by parents to their little 
ones, now by the children to their parents. 

During the singing white-clad ‘‘dieners’”’ in aprons and 
little flat lace caps served buns and coffee, as is customary 
in a Moravian Lovefeast. Eyes grew big and round again; 
and as a bright anthem rolled forth from the choir loft, 
pastor and congregation happily partook of the feast, a cus- 
tom originating in the days of Jesus on earth when He ate 
at a.common table with His disciples. There is something 
about eating together that is very close-binding, and when 
this is done in the name of the Lord it has special power 
of increasing Christian love. The children partaking of the 
feast seemed conscious of this and love radiated from heart 
to heart. Then came the most vital part of the service, the 

story of the Manger. The vener- 
able bishop had every eye upon - 





sake of their religion vast estates 


him as he began that centuries- 
old narrative whose beauty can 





of wealth in the beautiful hills 





of their home land and sought 
refuge first in the mountains of 
Germany, later on Count Zin- 
zendorf’s estate in Saxony 
(Count Zinzendorf being a 
Protestant), and still later in 
America, the country of greatest 
religious freedom. A group of 
these religious pilgrims settled in 
Pennsylvania; a second group, 
wending their way South, 
founded in 1766 the province of 
Wachovia, of which Salem is a 
part. 

Experienced artisans in their 
home across the seas, these 
Moravian Brethren had in their 
midst-men of all trades, and ina 
few brief years enjoyed a city 
government andcityadvantages 
that made George Washington 
marvel in admiration, and a 
community life so pure and un- 
usual, so deeply religious, as to 
cause that great Father of our 
Couniry to write at some length 
in his diary of the two days, 
May j1 and June 1, 1791, spent 


in old Salem. 
Washington’s words on this 
memorable visit are preserved 


in the Congressional Library in 
Washington, in the diary of 
his tour through the South, as 
are original copies of music 
played by members of the Salem 
Church Band as they went forth 
to meet their President cher- 
ished in the Historical Museum 
of Salem. 


OUNDED for religious pur- 

poses, Salem remained a 
settlement in which all life was 
subordinate to that of its church 
life, and on this Christmas Eve 
there remained, in spite of 
changing time and years of out- 
side influence, this same lovely 
Spirit, a spirit that charged the 
atmosphere with a stillness and 
holiness as different from that 
of the busy city that had been 
sold off by the church treasury 
and had grown as a modern 
Suburb to the older settlement 
as the atmosphere in Steeple 
Chase, Coney Island, is from 
that of the interior of St. John’s 
Cathedral. 

It was a hushed, reverent 
stillness, as though in humility 
the earth awaited some voice 
fom above, some call to arms 








never be exhausted. Relating it 
each year from a different angle, 
he looked at the story this 
Christmas Eve from Mary and 
Joseph’s viewpoint, traveling 
with them from their humble 
home in the hills of Nazareth 
over the weary miles to Beth- 
lehem. 


IDWAY down the aisle sat a 

little boy of five, his round 
eyes glued in rapt attention 
on the bishop’s face, pink chin 
cupped in small palm, elbow 
resting on the end of the bench 
where he sat. Above the black 
velvet suit he wore, his little 
face shone like a flower, the 
sweet, expressive eyes and 
mouth revealing, in his interest, 
the sensitiveness to which his 
baby soul was heir. Byhim sat 
his mother, who watched with 
eyes of love the little figure at 
her side. Other eyes, too, had 
time for Bobby, not only be- 
cause of the picture he made in 
his pretty unconsciousness, but 
also because he had won in his 
brief five years the hearts of the 
entire community. 

Bobby’s eyes never left the 
bishop’s face as he carefully led 
the children up the steep hill 
before the gates of Bethlehem 
and down the narrow street 
from house to house seeking rest 
froma weary journey. He stood 
by poor, tired Mary, so vividly 
was the picture painted, while 
Joseph talked with the inn- 
keeper. He saw his sorrowful 
countenance as he brought back 
the news ‘“ No room in the inn,” 
and laid a hand on the donkey’s 
bridle as Joseph led him from 
home to home, ever encouraging 
Mary with his hopeful words: 
“Just a little farther, Mary; 
just a little farther.” 


| pape | Bobby turned with 
the sad little procession back 
to the inn, and again watched 
by Mary while Joseph talked 
earnestly with the innkeeper. At 
last Joseph joyfully led the way 
around the inn to the vacant 
side of the cavelike stable where 
that night the little Lord Jesus 
was born. 

Bobby was still attentive 
when the bishop told of the baby 














Jesus, the Light of the World, 





orGod. Presently it came, this 
call, upon the stillness of the 
air—clear, mellow sound waves 
from the sweet-toned old bell 





“People Say You’re an Awful Wicked Old Man” 


and how little children and older 
people should shine for Him. 
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GLINT OF GOLD 





By 
John A. Moroso 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY W. B. KING 
I 


HERE was something in her quiet voice, a 

little rift that may have been made by the 

sorrows of long ago, which stirred the taxi 

driver to hop from his seat and assist his 
fare to the curb instead of following the New York 
custom of merely reaching back and swinging open 
the door. She had shown, too, a childlike reliance 
upon him that had moved him, a simple trust in 
others as rare in the great city, as nearly impossible 
for him to imagine, as the scent of new-mown hay 
rising from the paved street. 

She extended a little hand, half covered with a 
silk mitten, and with the other gathered about her 
a flowing skirt of flowered black silk. A little 
gaitered foot, above which showed an inch of white 
stocking, felt for the block in front of one of the 
most luxurious of the apartment houses just east of 
Fifth Avenue near Central Park, and then, with his 
assistance, she stepped to the curb and stood in the 
mild May morning, her faded blue eyes smiling her 
thanks to him through the gold-rimmed casements 
of her gentle soul. Before reaching into her bag to 
pay him, she waved back a tress of her silver hair 
which had escaped from her little old-fashioned 
bonnet held tightly to her head with broad rib- 
bons knotted under her chin. A glimpse of a lav- 
ender silk waist showed near the white ruching 
about her throat where the top button of her 
braided dolman had become unfastened. 

“You are sure this is the St. David?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes, ma’am. I couldn’t be mistaken. Shall 
I take this in for you?” He lifted from the machine 
a tiny valise, her only baggage. 

“Thank you, but it is very light.” He looked in 
vain for a footman, and then explained rather sheep- 
ishly that at six-thirty in the morning very few 
people were stirring in New York. 

“I’m glad,” she said with an eager little laugh. 
“T want to surprise my son. I’d like to make him 
a cup of coffee and then wake him with a kiss.” 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ He raised his hat as she turned 
and ascended the steps under an ornately carved 
sandstone doorway. 


HE passed a scrubwoman who paid her no heed. 
Far back in the shadows of the high-ceiled entry 

hall a clerk napped behind a desk. Her tread was 
noiseless on the rich rugs and he did not stir. Butat 
her right, standing at an open elevator, wasa rather 
pretty girl who smiled to her in the most friendly 
fashion as she took in the contrast between the 
visitor and her elaborate surroundings. It was as 
if a little wind had blown very gently, but surely 
and safely, to the center of the town a spray of 
mignonette or heliotrope or some other fragrant old- 
fashioned flower froma garden ina far-away village. 

She smiled back to the girl and whispered confi- 
dentially: ‘I want to find Lieutenant Donaldson. 
His apartment is Forty-seven, I believe.” 

“Lieutenant Donaldson, the aviator?” 

“Yes. He is my son.” 

“T’ll telephone up for you.” 











* Hello, There! Who Let You In? 


. «. Are You the Seamstress?” 








“Don’t, please. I want tosurprise him. I haven’t 
seen him in such a long time and I know he wants 
to see me as much as I do him. He would have come to 
Rosedale right after his return from abroad, but he is a 
wealthy man and there was so much business to attend to. 
He is a broker in Wall Street, you know.” 

The girl’s heart was won. ‘ Yes, ma’am,”’ she said. ‘‘The 
papers have printed lots of things about your son. Nearly 
everybody has heard of him.’’ The mother’s cheeks were 
damask with pride as she stepped into the lift. The girl 
hesitated. ‘It’s against the rules, ma’am,”’ she explained. 

“For a mother to go to her son?” 

The girl closed the gate softly and started the car upward. 
She would be off duty in a few minutes, anyway, she thought, 
and if anything happened it would blow over during the day. 
“‘Here you are, Mrs. Donaldson. Right down the corridor, 
and Forty-seven is on your left.” 


HE little old lady, after the elevator door of polished ma- 

hogany had closed behind her, smoothed back her hair, 
touched her bonnet lightly and, with a fluttering heart, 
found the apartment. There was no bell that she could see, 
only a little pearl button placed as a pretty ornament at the 
right of the door. She put her hand on the bronze knob and 
turned it gently. 

The door gave to her pressure and she found herself in a 
little hall lighted from overhead by an arabesque globe of 
punctured brass. Its designs of light and shadow, thrown 
on walls and floor, caused her to look for their source and she 
stared upward. It was beautiful, a golden thing floating in 
the air, for the suspending wires were artfully hidden in the 
darkness above it. But it had a strange beauty that puzzled 
her. Such things she had neither seen nor heard of in her 
simple existence. 

An open door was before her and through it she entered a 
large room. The sunshine outside, softened by long silken 
curtains of topaz color, showed a grand piano standing ma- 
jestically in the center of the apartment, as if carved in 
ebony and marble, two tall brass candelabra flanking the low 
seat before the keyboard. 

“‘He must have learned to play,” she mused. ‘And he 
didn’t write me about it.’”’ 


There were several velvet divans, before one of which was 
a taboret covered with empty glasses and trays of half- 
smoked cigarettes. 

“The room needs airing terribly,” she said to herself. 

Near the taboret, against the soft colors of a Persian rug, 
her eye caught the glint of gold, and careful scrutiny showed 
her a little gilt slipper with a prettily enameled and jeweled 
buckle. It startled her. Her boy was not married. Her 
little hands trembled as she clasped them in her lap. It did 
not seem to her that there could be such a homely thing asa 
kitchen in such an elegant place, and her mother’s dream of 
waking her son with a cup of coffee and a kiss left her ab- 
ruptly. She became dazed and although she had quickly 
promised herself on entering the room that she would look at 
all the fine paintings on the walls they now seemed jumbled 
together in a mass of unpleasant color. 

“T’ll just sit down and wait,” she decided. ‘‘ He will wake 
up soon and then he'll find me here in his parlor.” 

It had been a long and hard journey because of the remote- 
ness of her home tucked away in the hills of Pennsylvania, 
and she was tired and beginning to get hungry. She felt in 
her valise and found a little cake which she nibbled daintily 
as the sun came higher over the bridges of the East River 
and with gathering brilliancy made more beautiful the 
golden light that seeped through the curtains. 


HE dizziness left her as she sat on the edge of one of the 

divans and resumed her inventoryoftheroom. Itsextrav- 
agance was beyond her comprehension, but her feelings were 
not of violent protest, although her eyes returned again and 
again to the slipper near the taboret. All young men were 
a little wild fora time. She knew that very well. They are 
the same in villages as in cities. And her boy had proved 
such a remarkable success in New York that it was natural 
for him to take some pleasure in life along with the struggle. 
The papers had said that he was several times a millionaire, 
and at home his father’s old friends had asked her if she 
would talk to him about getting Rosedale connected with 
the outside world by a branch railroad. Alice Martin’s 
father had particularly asked her to do this, and of course 





her boy would do anything that Alice would like to have him 
do. So, if he could build a railroad for others, couldn't he 
spend some of his wealth on his city friends and on himself? 
The little cake was eaten. She brushed the few crumbs 
very carefully from the flowered silk skirt, folding her hands 
in her lap again. ’ 
Someone was stirring in a room near by. Her heart fairly 
leaped to her mouth in anticipation of his greeting. [ond 
thoughts rushed to her mind. He was the only tie that held 
her to earth, that made her sing at her work in the little 
home among the hills and in the garden where her adopted 
children, the flowers, gave her solace for his absence. 


ND what a son! No woman could boast a better or be 
given greater cause for pride in having given one like him 
to the world. Few young men would calmly lay aside great 


wealth and worldly success to serve their country fighting in 
the air as he had. He had never known what the word fear 
meant, even as a child, when he had killed, without ca!!:ng 


out in alarm, a rattlesnake that was basking on the kitc!ien 
step. A mist came over her eyes as she thought of the hap) 
ness his father would have experienced had he been sparc 
a little longer. She carefully rubbed her glasses so that her 
boy would not think that she had been distressed for a 0- 
ment on her visit to New York. ; 

“Wait a minute, just wait a minute,” came in a womails 
voice from the next room. There was the rustle of silk an 1n 
the doorway appeared a young girl with tousled blond hait 
above a pretty face and a billowy mass of ribbons and fi!my 
draperies. Mrs. Donaldson glanced up from the divan 

“Hello, there! Who let you in?’’ the young womar de- 
manded with a smile. ‘‘ Did you see a slipper kicking around 
this room? Are you the seamstress?” 

“T’m afraid I’m intruding.” The mother’s heart dropped 
like lead to her breast again. 

“You are. Oh, here it is.” 

“T shall retire, if you will pardon me.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, mother. I guess you’re in the wrong 
apartment. Was the door unlocked?” 

“Yes. Good morning ”’ 
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Mrs. Donaldson made her way to the corridor telling her- 
self a mother’s lie, the last desperate effort to hold happiness 
as it takes its flight. She had madea mistake. But the num- 
ber was on the door. Then her boy had probably changed 
his apartment. She would find out positively about that. 
She would ask downstairs. A maid came upon her as she 
groped about for the elevator door and showed her how to 
summon the car by pressing a button. 

On the office floor the day staff had come on duty and a 
man in green-and-gold livery informed her that she was 
right about the number of the apartment occupied by 
Lieutenant Donaldson. Did she have an engagement with 
him? He would hardly be down before ten o’clock. 

She asked for a taxi to take her to the Pennsylvania 
Station. 

“The light hurts my eyes,’’ she said apologetically as the 
footman assisted her into the machine. The tears blinded 
her. 

II 


NLY when the wind blew steadily from the east, where, 

many miles away, ran the glistening steel threads which 
linked the great cities and flourishing towns, could the 
whistle of a locomotive be heard in Rosedale. The village 
slunibered in a pleasant valley between softly rounded blue 
hills, a stream, shaded with willows, lying like a carelessly 
dropped silver thread in the pastures where milch cows 
browsed contentedly for most of the year, their calves caper- 
ing with gangling legs amid buttercups, daisies, orange milk- 
weed and Queen Anne’s lace, which came. in turn as spring 
and summer met and parted. 

There were no great houses. Cottages amid their flower 
gardens snuggled contentedly behind the gleaming white 
palings skirting the main street; in July, hollyhocks, sweet 
William, with its mixed white and pink of old china, foxglove 
and phlox; as autumn approached, cosmos of pastel beauty, 
hydrangeas, kochia, turning deeper and deeper red, told the 
occasional stranger that, if Rosedale’s young people had 
gone away on high adventures, the old folks were still keep- 
ing the nests sweet and clean against their return. 

At midday the roulades of the robins and the varied songs 
of the thrushes would die down, and even the drone of the 
bees seemed to sink into and become lost in a velvet stillness. 
The footsteps of a passer-by on the red-brick sidewalk would 
raise a thousand echoes and stir to wondering activity the 
little children home from school for the noon recess, the be- 
ribboned heads of the girls bobbing like butterflies among the 
flowers as they ran to the front gate to satisfy their curiosity. 
Or, if the motor bus happened to arrive from the distant rail- 
road station a little ahead of time the excitement would be 
intense among the old as well as the young, for there was 
never any telling when it would bring home the greatest of 
all treasures, a loved one. Anxious mothers would tremble 
violently and become faint and then immediately fly about, 
putting things in order. Perhaps a lad in distant lands who 
had been laggard in his filial duties was among the pas- 
sengers, or a girl whose spirit had broken the bonds of peace 
and dullness was returning, now a great artist, a singer, a 
splendid city mother with her own little brood, or perhaps 
with none a these achievements, but with only a tired heart 
and body and a soul that had been hurt, seeking sanctuary 
from the wolves of the world, disappointment and despair. 


O DID Mrs. Donaldson return from her high adventure, 
unexpectedly, empty-handed. As she alighted in front of 
the little post office her face was as placid as still water ina 
glen, but Alice Martin, among the group of girls awaiting the 
arrival of the bus, her bare head crowned with a cloud of 
gold, felt that her heart had been hurt and with her gentle 
blue eyes saw in the droop of her shoulders, the little added 
bend to her back and the shaking, mittened hands the story 
hidden within her. She took her home, laughing and gossip- 
ing of the little village news of the time that had passed, and 
asking nothing of her visit to the great city. 

“It was a hard journey,’’ was Mother Donaldson’s only 
comment, ‘‘and I missed seeing Robert. I should have tele- 
graphed him I was coming.”’ 

The village dream of the rich Robert Donaldson returning 
to his old home, sharing fortune’s largesse with his mother’s 
people and perhaps marrying his boyhood sweetheart, 
joined the many other dreams that had momentarily 
brightened the lives of the old folks who had been left be- 
hind. Spring passed into summer, and the more bitter the 
struggle became for the people of the cities as the world was 
being made over, the quieter it seemed in the little habitation 
among the hills bathed in the calm of their long Sabbath. 

“Mother,” began Alice one still September evening as 
they sat on the front porch to watch for the wishing star, 
“I want you to let me sleep over here with you. It’s only 
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a step to my house 
and ——” 

“Nonsense,” broke in the old lady briskly. ‘‘ You just 
keep your eye ready for that wishing star, child.” 

‘But I’m serious. You might become ill in the night.” 

“I’m never ill and my income is ample to employ a serv- 
ant if I wanted one. But, goodness me, Alice, how would I 
occupy myself if I did have a servant?” 

“‘Sewing and reading,” suggested Alice. 

‘‘And wear my eyes out.”’ 

“‘Well,”’ sighed Alice, ‘‘will you do me this little favor? 
Will a put a little light in the window of the bedroom next 
yours 

“‘That’s Robert’s room, and it is always ready for him.” 

“I know, mother,’”’ Alice complained. ‘But it wouldn’t 
make any difference as far as the light goes if it was being 
held ready for the king of England. If I saw it shining there 
from my room at night I would know you were safe in bed, 
and if it was out in the morning I would know you were up 
and busy. Won’t you, please?” 

“Yes, I believe you are right,” the old lady replied with 
an emphatic nod of her head after a moment’s thought. 

Alice kissed her hand and they 
remained in silence. 

The shadows slowly gathered, 
creeping gray hosts warning of 
the coming of the night, and 
finally through the deepening 
darkness the evening star shone 
down upon tl.2 two women. 





= AKE your wish, mother.” 

Alice held back the tears 
that trembled on the lashes above 
her sweetly rounded cheeks. She 
had no heart to carry on their 
old evening appeal to the hidden 
wand that directs the countless 
little dramas of life. How could 
she, acountry girl, fit only to dust 
and sweep and cook and help the 
elders as they weakened under 
the inevitable afflictions of age, 
expect a busy New York man of 
millions to think of her! 

“I’ve made my wish, Alice.’ 
Lieutenant Donaldson’s mother 
suddenly rose from her chair, 
kissed Alice good night, and went 
within the cottage. 

Herthoughts were of the mean- 
ing of the light in the window. 
Perhaps when she was gone he 
would realize the love that he 





































in his prosperity and day of fame. For her, and she fully. 
realized it, the days were growing longer and the years 
shorter. 

III 


Shes. time of harvest passed. The woodsheds were 
stored for the winter and the silos filled. There were no 
labor or industrial problems to solve, the several motor 
trucks which took the milk and produce to the distant 
markets being owned and operated by the farmers them- 
selves. The county paper told of unrest the world over, of 
want and waste, but here the happy autumn fields sent up 
only the low of sleek cattle and the whistle of the boy 
bringing them home. 
Then, suddenly, Rosedale’s isolation was ended. 
“What’s that?” 

Mr. Peevey, the postmaster, darted from his little office to 
the middle of the street. At first the strange noise that came 
to his ears sounded like a distant sawmill. Then he thought 
that it was the exhaust of a locomotive, but he knew that he 
could not possibly hear that unless a spur had been magi- 
cally laid toward the village. 

As the sound increased in volume the cottages were emp- 
tied and people rushed from the streets to the fields in excited 
little knots, men, women and children. In the pastures the 
cows bellowed, in the yards the chickens rushed to cover. 
Every watchdog barked a puzzled warning. The great, 
fearful outside world had come to Rosedale. 

“It’s an aéryplane!’’ shouted Mr. Peevey. ‘‘ Doggone it, 
it’s an aéryplane! Here she comes!”’ 

“Oh, Alice!”’ gasped Mrs. Donaldson, standing with her 
faithful young friend knee-deep in the purple ironweed of the 
pasture back of her little home. ‘‘It’s my son! It’s Bob!”’ 

High, high above them and to the north, coming swiftly 
over the hills in their direction, the machine could be seen 
against the blue satin sky of the clear afternoon. The roar 
of its great motor made the hills shout their echoes with the 
lungsof giants. It helditscourse. It wasdirectly over them. 

On it went, swifter than an eagle. They 
were left staring at a vanished speck in the 
heavens. The cattleresumed their browsing, 
the chickens came forth, mothers rushed back 
to their kitchens, fearful for the contents of 
their ovens, and Mr. Peevey hurried to the 
village store to telephone the railroad agent 
for news of the visitor. 

“It’s the air mail, New York to Chicago,” 
he was told. ‘‘She’s making a hundred and 
twenty miles an hour.” 

The news was shouted along the main 
street and into every cottage window and 
door. New York had been brought within 
two hours of Rosedale. In the old round- 
eu | about way, by bus and train, it took nearly 
i! ten hours for the trip. 

Mother Donaldson and Alice were even 
more excited than the other villagers, for Bob 
Donaldson knew all those mysteries of the 
air which they had been privileged so unex- 
pectedly toglimpse. It might well have been 
he coming to pay them a visit. 

P “Alice,” said the old lady when she recov- 
ered speech, “if that airman had dropped 
over a letter tied to something, and it was 
for me, I think I would have just 
died there in the field.’ She put out 
a plate of her little crisp cakes and 
fetched the teacups from the side- 
board. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 62 
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“It’s an Aéryplane!” 
Shouted Mr. Peevey. 
“Doggone it, it’s an 
Aéryplane! Here She 


Comes!” 
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THE LOST WALTZ 


By Stephen French Whitman 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


WAS Mafor John Arkel’s first day in New York after 
a year of service in France. As he walked up Fifth 
Avenue he noted subtle alterations in the scene: the 
overshadowing of modest landmarks with audacious 
new structures; the inclosure of a lingering simplicity with 
sumptuousness; here and there a complete effacement of 
something that had gained a sentimental value from long 
existence. These changes disturbed John Arkel. 

New York had been his forefathers’ home since the Revo- 
lutionary War. He objected to all these ruthless demolitions 
and replacements, accomplished by interlopers, as he called 
them, who would not have understood his regrets if they 
had heard them. 

However, he always ended by laughing at himself and 
declaring: ‘‘ What a crank you are! It’s always been so; 
and now you begin tonotice it and complain just because 
you're past forty.” 

But he came to a halt, to stare at this legend on the front 
of a well-remembered edifice: 


THE ENTIRE EQUIPMENT OF 
SHERRY’S 
WILL BE SOLD AT 
Pusiic AUCTION 
On May 29, 1919 
At 10 A. M. 


“This is a little too 
much!”’ he exclaimed. 

Perhaps he could not 
have told just then why 
his indignation was so 
strong as he entered that 
classic restaurant, which 
had been the scene of 
countless elaborate fes- 
tivities. The marble pil- 
lars, the coffered ceilings 
incrusted with dull gilt, 
the whole spread of rich 
and somber decoration 
made him incredulous. 
It was impossible that 
these surroundings, al- 
most as closely related to 
his life as his own dining 
room, should pass away. 


E DEMANDED of 

Ambrose, the head 
waiter: ‘‘ Does that sac- 
rilegious sign outside 
mean that the place is 
closing ?”’ 

With a wry smile, 
Ambrose answered: 
‘‘Perhaps only moving, 
Major Arkel; though 
the new place, if there is 
one, may hardly look the 
same to you.” 

“Not quite!” 

It seemed to John 
Arkel that the violins, 
for it was tea time, wailed 
a lament over all the 
mirth and delicate ro- 
mance that had been 
born within these walls. 

“This old stand done 
for!’? he muttered while 
walking on uptown. ‘‘ Do 
the rest feel as I do? 
Schuyler and Janet Croy, 
who fell in love with 
each other at our dances 
there and had their wed- 
ding breakfast in the 
white room upstairs? 
And Basil and Mary 
Erskine? But they’re in 
London and won’t have 
heard of it. Nor the 
Jim Bourgoynes, stuck 
in Paris. Nor Clarence 
Fulton, dead in the Ar- 
gonne.”’ 

How sure they had all 
been that Clarence Ful- 
ton was going to marry 
Lily Lattifer that win- 
ter—was it 1901? One 
couldn’t drop into Sherry’s at tea time without seeing them 
there, leaning across the table at each other. But Tom 
Lattifer had won her; and at the dance when they announced 
it Clarence had made the gayest speech. 


“T WONDER if Lily remembered all that when she heard 

that he was gone. How many of them remembered all 
the laughing and weeping that began in that place? Sherry’s 
seems to be threaded through all our lives, and now it’s done 
for, perhaps for good, and certainly in its’familiar form. 
We’re getting on. Time, in its old way, is tearing down 
even our little shrines to youth.” 

Entering his club he sought a secluded corner where he 
hoped that nobody would find him. Visions of the past 
returned to haunt him. It was Sherry’s again. There floated 
before him a sheen of satin frocks that would seem dowdy 
nowadays, but were more alluring to him than any subse- 
quent conceit of the dressmakers. He saw shoulders less gen- 
erously revealed than now and cheeks that matched the 
roses with their genuine bloom. He heard some strains 
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of a waltz of the year 1901; he remembered its name: 
“‘L’Amoureuse.”’ 
“How did the words run? 
vain ” Wait! 
“T must yield when with you; ’tis my pain; 
No excuse can I give, I confess: 
Ah, it flatters your pride to behold my distress; 
For you know I resist you in vain.” 


In 





‘When with you 





At the recollection of these lines the melody became clear, 
and he winced at the sudden convergence of all his regrets 
upon the memory of Nannie Caples. How had he and she 
come to fall out that night? She had promised him the last 
waltz. Their quarrel had cost him not only that dance, 
but her. 

It had happened on the eve of her departure for Europe. 
She had intended to marry him the following autumn, but 
had never returned. She had gone, instead, to Rome, to her 
sister, who had recently become a princess. And in Rome 





“You Remember Emile, Don’t You?” John Asked Her With Another Effort 


Nannie Caples had presently acquired by marriage a palace 
of her own, not to mention two dark-eyed children. Now she 
was ‘Donna Nannie of the Dukes of Aralta.’’ It was said 
that in these eighteen years she had become more Roman 
than the Romans and more beautiful than ever. 

“Well,” John Arkel said to himself, ‘‘she would never 
have done it if you’d really been the fellow. Forget it!” 

But at least the impending change in Sherry’s continued to 
engross him. 


HE DINED that night with Schuyler and Janet Croy in 
their new house uptown, in a room lined with Chinese 
landscapes, at a table adorned with spring flowers that 
would not bloom outside a hothouse for another month. 
The familiar atmosphere of conservatism again surrounded 
John Arkel and strengthened his antipathy to change. 
Schuyler Croy, he noted, was balder and sat a little lower in 
his chair. He had worked and played hard; in his pleasant, 
unimaginative face, fresh-colored from golf, there was a hint 
of the man that he would be in twenty years. 


COOTES 


As for Janet, still slender in her simple evening dress, she 
looked almost as young as when she had thrown her wedding 
bouquet, which Nannie Caples had caught. John Arkel 
remembered how, at that catch, everybody had smiled 
knowingly at him. 

As if reading his thoughts, Janet Croy remarked: “I had 
a letter from Rome the other day, John. I suppose you’ ve 
heard that Nannie was working in the Italian hospitals, 
even before But stopping short, perhaps perceiving 
that time had not entirely healed that wound, she gave some 
instructions to the butler. 

Nevertheless, there was a gleam in her eyes when she 
resumed her dinner. She was a good-hearted, clever woman, 
never so happy as when exercising those qualities for the 
advantage of her friends. 

Schuyler Croy demanded as a practical man: ‘‘ What ure 
you going to do, John, now the war’s over?” 

““My first weighty purpose?’’ was Arkel’s responce. 
“Give one last dinner at Sherry’s to the old crowd.” 

‘fAh, Sherry’s!’’ 
groaned Schuyler Croy, 
“What a fuss that news 
has made! Old Ulysses 
Pierce almost wept about 
it to-day, when he asked 
m2 where he was to get 
a filet de sole Rassignac 
after May twenty-ninth. 
He had it in his head that 
the place was closing for 
good. As soon as he 
learned that maybe it 
wasn’t, he was as good as 
ever again.” 





“@O OLD Pierce boils 

down into a vile ma- 
terialist,’”’ was John’s 
comment with a short 
laugh. “‘ With me, I pro- 
test, it’s something more 
than the food.” 

“You're getting along 
in life,” said Janet Croy 
with her satirical and 
slightly mournful smile. 
“Don’t you know that 
you’re out of date, that 
sentiment is passé? This 
is a brusque age, my 
dear. Even in love- 
making, it’s bad form to 
do anything but josh.” 

‘No, really?” 

“Take the tip,’ re- 
marked Schuyler Croy, 
smiling. ‘‘Wake_ up, 
learn the new game, and 
perhaps there will be a 
chance for you to hook 
somebody yet.” 

“Do no such thing, 
John,” Janet advised 
him. ‘‘Keep on_ being 
yourself.”’ 

“T intend to. I want 
to raise for one evening 
the ghosts of old pleas- 
ures in the only place 
where they may all be 
counted on to walk. It 
may turn out to be a dis- 
mal feast; yet I suspect 
you'll all take the risk of 
that. For an hour’s il- 
lusion of old times there 
are some of us who'd 
travel many miles. The 
charm of life is rarely 
appreciated except in ret- 
rospection. How many 
times we long to return 
into the past for a day 
or even a moment, and 
regain with enlightened 
hearts the source of that 
charm.” 

Janet Croy’s face iost 
its smile as she looxed 
at her husband. Pessi- 
bly she was thinking of 
their first days together and wondering if, at the time, she 
had appreciated the full worth of them. 


Ce NLY, John,”’ she said, “‘ we’ll come and luxuriate 
with you in the misery of growing old and seeing the 
end of Sherry’s as it is. Tom and Lily Lattifer will be on from 
Pasadena for a summer in Maine. We'll write and urge 
them to make the trip in time. Basil and Mary Erskine are 
leaving London soon, for Basil, before he goes to Scandi- 
navia, has a month’s leave. And who knows ii 

“Jim Bourgoyne and his wife are stuck in Paris till the 
peace is signed.” ; 

“True,” Janet assented with an absent-minded smile. 
“We can’t hope for all of them. We can only do our best. 

“One might think this was your party,’’ Schuyler com- 
mented with a husband’s grin of amiable derision. ‘‘ Are you 
going to issue the bids to this wake or is John?” 

“T thought possibly he might not resent some help,”’ she 
replied. ‘‘ But, then, you men are soself-sufficient. You nevef 
miss a trick. Pardon my flighty attempts at collaboration: 
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Shall I slink into the library alone? Or will you come along 
with me for your coffee?” 

They passed into a high-ceiled room, the walls covered 
with a Persian fresco in vermilion and black, the rug black, 
the furniture vermilion. 

John protested: “I wish you would lend a hand.” 
‘Maybe I will then,’”’ smiled Janet, pinching his arm. 

She sat down at the piano. Her slender fingers, stealing 
over the keys, found amid a vague tinkle of chords the thread 
of an old tune, a tune of the year 1901, quite out of fashion, 
but for two of those who listened replete with a peculiar 
charm, a poignant significance that no later music contained. 

‘‘Do you know ‘L’Amoureuse’?’”’ John asked. 

She began to play that air, and presently to sing the words: 


“You have snared me, and why? By what art 
Was I made without will of my own? 
Tis by you, you alone, perfect love have I known; 
You my life, you my love, you my heart.” 


Schuyler, accepting a light for his cigar from the butler, 
chortled: ‘What mushy words they used to put in those old 
songs! Love and dove! Years and tears! Heart and apart! 
All blah! No jazz! Come on, Janet; we’re nearly an hour 
late for the show as it is.” 

But Janet, bowing her head above the keys, went on play- 
ing the slower part of that waltz: 

“By you and by your kiss 
My soul is filled with bliss: 
Too well you know the love my heart confesses ——”’ 

For John Arkel the present had melted away 
again, the past had returned. He was in the 
cream-colored ballroom at Sherry’s. The long 
mirrors, framed in gilt, gave back the revolving 
figures, black and pale, ardent and reticent, shin- 
ing with youth and joy. He held in his arms 
“Donna Nannie of the Dukes of Aralta”’ as a 
young girl; he smelled the perfume of heliotrope, 
which, like her tender gaze, suggested a garden 
full of simple blossoms, warm with the sunshine 
that was sure always to return. 

It was the waltz that they would have had, that 
last night, except for their quarrel. He remem- 
bered waiting outside the ballroom door to hear 
the first strains of it, before dragging his feet 
away from Sherry’s homeward. In that tinkling 
tune all his broken romance seemed expressed. 

Its notes still echoed faintly in his ears toward 
morning as he sank into sleep. 


H's first thought on waking was: “Emile must 
serve the dinner.”” For at Sherry’s it was 
Emile who had waited on them all as long as 
they could remember. 

Emile, however, was gone. 

Ambrose, the head waiter, explained: ‘‘ He was 
pretty old, you see. In the end he became too 
slow; our new patrons complained. I myself was 
sorry; for, though you wouldn’t suspect it, sir, 
he was an exceptional man—a bit of a philoso- 
pher in his way. Imagine! At home he had in 
ten volumes the whole theater of Voltaire! But 
possibly I can get his address for you, sir. And 
just for that occasion, if you want him, we will 
let him come back.” 

A few days later Emile was located, and John 
Arkel went to see him. 

The ex-waiter was living in the French quarter, 
up three flights of stairs, in a small, dingy room 
sparsely furnished with the kind of stuff that is 
set out before junk-dealers’ shops. The little 
old man, shabby himself, seemed feeble and al- 
most ill. Yet John could hardly persuade him to 
resume his seat, so monstrous did sitting seem to 
him after all his years of standing before his pa- 
trons. So as to lessen the disrespect as much as 
possible, he removed from his head a skullcap 
of threadbare velveteen. And he kept turning 
the relic between his blue-veined hands, which 
trembled from hisamazement at John Arkel’s visit. 

John, for his part, had a twinge 
of shame as he contemplated this 
humble ministrant to his past 
pleasures. 

“So Mr. Arkel has been there,” 

Emile said timidly, eying John’s 

service chevrons and ribbons. ‘‘He 

has seen it himself!’ “rab 
Only a little of it.” : 

“Tt know. One can see only a 
little. As a boy I was at Sedan.” 
He added with a heavy gesture: 
“If only I had been young this 
time instead of then!’’: 

fle was speaking French. This fact 
seemed to change him, to make him 
more an individual than formerly. 
His worn clothes, his look of resig- 
Nation as well as the low cadences of his native tongue re- 
called to John’s mind the innumerable poor creatures cling- 
ing to the ruins of their homes or tramping along the blasted 
road toward unknown fates. And gradually the old man 
absorbed the impressiveness of that immense misfortune, 
which was the misfortune not of war alone but of all those 
events which only a sublime effort of the will or a sublime 
patience can conquer. 

_ “ You’ve had some hard luck lately,’”’ John suggested, forc- 
ing his gaze to pass over the faded walls from which the 
Paper was peeling. 

“A little, sir. It was the war. My daughter and her chil- 
dren lived just north of Verdun. It was necessary to help 
them. But what does it matter? I am old. It’s the youth of 
France that is important to-day.” 

“We're all growing old, Emile,” the visitor returned. 

“You, sir? You are surely joking.” 


OHN gave a rueful smile, then saw Emile peering at him 

with a strange expression. Did Emile, who knew so much 
about the old-timers at Sherry’s, remember that blighted 
romance? While moving so softly and impassively behind 
his patrons, had he heard and retained in mind the gossip 
that must have passed around those tables when Nannie 
Caples, instead of returning to America, had married Don 
Giulio of the Dukes of Aralta? 

“Ah, no, sir; you are not yet aging. I see no difference in 
Mr. Arkel after all these years.” 

“Thanks. But it’s you, Emile, not myself that bothers 
me at present.” 

“Oh, as for me 





“The Last Waltz,” He Whispered. 
“The Lost Waltz,” She Returned, 
Her Warm Breath 
Touching His Cheek 


“Surely there were many places where you, with your 
recommendations, could still get an engagement?”’ 

“They would not be the same, sir. They would now be 
small, cheap restaurants, and I could not descend to it. For 
many years I was a waiter at Sherry’s. As Napoleon found 
Elba unendurable, so should I now find a chop house or a 
table-d’héte in some dirty side street. You see, sir,’’ he stam- 
mered, looking down in his embarrassment, “if we have 
souls, I owe something to mine; I must not humiliate it. The 
body, if necessary; but not the soul.” 

After a pause John persisted: ‘‘ At least you have enough 
to live on?” 

The old waiter, his watery eyes fixed on space, displayed a 
smile slightly acid with Gallic irony. It was like a revelation 
from a keener and more sardonic spirit. ‘‘ Yes, sir; though, 
as one of my countrymen once remarked, when a friend said 
to him ‘I must live,’ I do not see the necessity. But it is for- 
tunate that Mr. Arkel was so generous as to call to-day. 
Next week I am to move.” 

He twisted his skullcap harder than ever between his 
fingers as he looked around the dilapidated room, the now- 
accustomed home, for which no doubt he could no longer 
pay. On the mantelshelf was a tattered copy of the Social 
Register of an obsolete issue; but John Arkel did not see 
anywhere the ten volumes of the theater of Voltaire. On the 
bureau were a coffeepot, a crust of bread and a tail of a her- 
ring. John recalled all the rich courses—the complicated 
entrées, the sweets excessively embellished to revive a sati- 
ated appetite—which in the old days Emile had placed be- 
fore him with a genteel flourish, with a solicitude that was at 
once devout and almost paternal. 


It seemed that the only rem- 
edy for John Arkel’s discom- 
fort was the thought: ‘‘I’ll give 
him an easy berth for the rest of 
his life in my own house.” 

And it was this resolution— 
in consequence of which he was 
able to see Emile once more as a 
servant—that made it possible 
for John to divulge the purpose 
of his visit. ‘Emile, you know 
of course about Sherry’s?” 

“Ah, yes, sir. It seemsa great 
pity.” 

“I’m going to give a farewell 
dinner at the old place. Some of 
your old people for guests— Mr. 
and Mrs. Croy; perhaps Mr. and 
Mrs. Lattifer ——” 

“That is what Mr. Arkel 
would do. He has, if I may take 
the liberty of saying so, that 
pleasant manner of thought. 
Let us hope that this last dinner 
may be well served. These 
young waiters! Sometimes 
theirs is not a profession, but a 
trade. They are apt to have no 
reverence for food, no feeling for 
the liarmonies of dining. Their 
approach to a menu is often 
heavy. Adinner party, perhaps 
without knowing what the mat- 
ter is, feels something amiss. An 
unsympathetic influence spoils 
what should be perfection.” 

It was the speech of an artist, of one who had practiced 
and still adhered to the ideal as expressed through the 
medium congenial to his nature. A Titian, a Dante, a 
Phidias, each in his natural orbit, could not have said more. 

“TI hope,” Emile added pessimistically, “‘that Mr. Arkel 
will make Ambrose find him a good waiter.” 

“But Ambrose says that I may have you.” 


= E?” The old man remained motionless. Then there 

came over his face the look of one who, after feeling that 
he is virtually done with life, hears the call to a crowning 
exercise of his art. 

“And for the dinner of farewell! Perhaps the last one 
worthy of the name to be given within those walls!” 

In his agitation, right before John Arkel, he put the vel- 
veteen skullcap back upon his head. Then he faltered: 
“*I—Mr. Arkel, I have sold the proper clothes.” 

““Get new ones,” said John, pressing some bank notes into 
Emile’s hand. “‘ You will need them anyway, because after- 
ward ” But the redoubtable Major Arkel, soldier and 
sentimentalist, could not conclude that speech, with which 
he had been about to resentence the old man to a life of com- 
fortable servitude. He was even ashamed to look at Emile as 
he mumbled while making for the door: ‘I'll notify you. 
And of course, as usual, I’ll consult you about the menu.” 

He clattered down the three flights of stairs like a man 
pursued by an unfathomable reproach. However, John 
Arkel soon regained a cheerful frame of mind at the reflection 
that everything was now virtually arranged. 
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MARY MINDS HER BUSINESS 
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URDON WOODWARD was 
worrying Mary as well as 
Archey Forbes these days, al- 
though for a different reason. 

With increasing frequency, Helen was 
coming home from the Country Club 
unconsciously scented with that com- 
bination of cigarette smoke and rasp- 
berry jam. Burdon had a new car, a 
swift, piratical craft which had been 
built to his order, and sometimes, 
when he called at the house on the 
hill for Helen, Mary amused herself by 
thinking that he only needed a little 
flagpole and a Jolly Roger, a skirted 
coat and a feathered hat, and he would 
be the typical younger son of romance, 
scouring the main in search of Spanish 
gold. Occasionally when he rolled to 
the door, Wally’s car was already there; 
for Wally, after an absence, was again 
coming around, pale and in need of 
sympathy, singing his tenor songs to 
Helen’s accompaniment and with 
greater power of pathos than ever, 
especially when he sang the sad ones 
at Mary’s head: 


“There in the churchyard, crying, 
a grave I se-ee-ee; 
Nina, that sweet dove flying was 
thee-ee-ee, was thee.” 
**Ah, I have sighed for rest.” 


**__ And if she willeth to destroy me 
I can die. os CGH 2. ss 


After Wally had moved them all to 
a feeling of imminent tears, he would 
hover around Helen with a vague am- 
bition of making her cousin jealous, a 
proceeding which didn’t bother Mary 
at all. But she did worry about the 
growing intimacy between Helen and 
Burdon; and, one evening when Helen 
was driving her up to the house from 
the factory, Mary tried to talk to her. 

“If I were you, Helen,” she said, ‘‘I 
don’t think I’d go around with Burdon 
Woodward so much, or come to the 
office to see him so often.” 


ELEN blew the horn once, twice 
and again. 

‘‘No, really, dear, I wouldn’t,’’ con- 
tinued Mary. ‘Of course you know 
he’s a terrible flirt. Why, he can’t 
even leave the girls at the office alone.”’ 








She compromised by tucking the 
letter in her pocket and, when Judge 
Cutler dropped in that afternoon, she 
first made him promise secrecy, and 
then she showed it to him. 

“‘T feel like you,” he said at last. 
‘An anonymous attack like this is 
usually beneath contempt. And I feel 
all the more like ignoring it because it 
raises a question which I have been 
asking myself lately: How can a man 
on a ten-thousand-dollar salary afford 
to buy an eight-thousand-dollar car?” 


ARY couldn’t follow that line of 

reasoning at all. “‘Why do you 
feel like ignoring it if it’s such a natural 
question?’’ she asked. 

‘Because it’s a question that might 
have occurred to anybody.” 

That puzzled Mary too. “Perhaps 
Burdon has money besides his salary,” 
she suggested. 

“He hasn’t. I know he hasn’t. 
in debt right now.” 

They thought it over in silence. 

“T think if I were you I’d tear it 
up,” he said at last. 

She promptly tore it into shreds. 

““Now we'll forget that,” he said. 
“‘T must confess, however, that it has 
raised another question |in my mind. 
How long is it since your bookkeeping 
system was overhauled here?’”’ 

She couldn’t remember. 

“Just what Ithought. It must need 
expert attention. Modern conditions 
call for modern methods, even in book- 
keeping. I think I’ll get a good firm of 
accountants to go over our present 
system, and make such changes as will 
keep you in closer touch with every- 
thing that is going on.” 

Mary hardly knew what to think. 
“‘You’re sure it has nothing to do with 
this?’’ she asked, indicating the frag- 
ments in the wastebasket. 

“Not the least connection. Be- 
sides,’’ he argued, ‘“‘you and I know 
very well—don’t we?—that with all 
his faults, Burdon would never do any- 
thing like that.” 

“Of course he wouldn’t.”’ 

“Very well. I think we ought to 
forget that part of it, and never refer 


He's 








Quite unconsciously Helen adopted 
the immemorial formula. ‘ Burdon 
Woodward has always acted to me like 
a perfect gentleman,” said she. 

“Of course he has, dear. If he hadn’t, I know you 
wouldn’t have gone out with him last night for instance. 
But he has such a reckless, headstrong way with him. 
Suppose last night, instead of coming home, he had turned 
the car toward Boston or New York, what would you have 
done then?” 

“Don’t worry. 

“Stopped him? 
fast?” 

“‘Oh, it’s easy enough to stop a car,” said Helen. ‘“‘One 
of the girls at school showed me.”’ Leaning over, she ran 
her free hand under the instrument board. ‘Feel these 
wires back of the switch,” she said. ‘‘ All you have to do is 
to reach under quick and pull one loose—just a little tug 
like this—and you can stop the wildest man, and the wildest 
car on earth. See?” 

In the excitement of her demonstration she tugged the 
wire too hard. It came loose in her hand and the engine 
stopped as if by magic. 

“It’s a good thing we are up to the house,” she laughed. 
“You needn’t look worried. Robert can fix it in a minute.” 

It wasn’t that, though, which troubled Mary. ‘Think 
of her knowing such a thing!”’ she was saying to herself. 
“How her mind must run at times.”” But of course she 
couldn’t voice a thought like that. 


I could have stopped him.” 
How could you, if he were driving very 


i. the same, Helen,” she said aloud, ‘‘I wouldn’t go 
out with him so much if I were you. People will begin 
to notice it, and you know the way they talk.” 

Helen tossed her head, but in her heart she knew that 
her cousin was right, a knowledge which only made her the 
more defiant. Yes, people were beginning to notice it. The 
Saturday afternoon before, when Burdon was taking her to 
the club in his gallant new car, they had stopped at the sta- 
tion to let a train pass. A girl on the sidewalk had smiled 
at Burdon and stared at Helen with equal intensity and 
equal significance. 

“Who was that?” asked Helen, when the train had 
passed. 

“Oh, one of the girls at the office. She’s in my depart- 
ment—sort of a bookkeeper.’’ Noticing Helen’s silence, he 
added more carelessly than before: ‘‘ You know how some 
girls act if you are any way pleasant to them.” 

It was one of those trifling incidents which occasionally 
seem to have the deepest effect upon life. That very after- 
noon, when Mary had tried to warn her cousin, Helen had 
gone to the factory apparently to bring Mary home, but 
in reality to see Burdon. She had been in his private office, 
perched on the edge of his desk and swinging her foot, when 
the same girl came in, the girl who had smiled and stared 
near the station. 


“We're Engaged,” He Said to Mary 


“All right, Fanny,” said Burdon without looking around. 
“‘Leave the checks; I’ll attend to them.” 

It seemed to Helen that the girl went out slowly, a sudden 
spot of color on each of her cheeks. 

“You call her Fanny?’’ Helen asked, when the door 
shut again. 

“‘Yes,”’ he said, busy with the checks. 
for you, when you are decent with them.”’ 

“You think so?” 

He caught the meaning in her voice and sighed a little 
as he sprawled his signature on the next check. ‘‘I often 
wish I was a sour old crab,” he said, half to Helen and half 
to himself. ‘I’d get through life a whole lot better than 
I do.” 

Mary had come to the door then, ready to start for home. 
When Helen passed through the outer office she saw the 
girl again, her cheek on her palm, her head bent over her 
desk, dipping her pen in the red ink and then pushing the 
point through her blotter pad. None of this was lost on 
Helen, nor the girl’s frown, nor the row of crimson blotches 
that stretched across the blotter. 

“She'll go in now to get those checks,’’ thought Helen, 
as the car started up the hill; and it was just then that 
Mary started to warn her about going out so much with 
Burdon. 

Once in the night Helen awoke and lay for a long time 
looking at the silhouette of the windows. ‘I wonder what 
they said to each other,’’ she thought. 


“They do more 


HE next morning Mary was going through her mail at 

the office when she came to an envelope with a news- 
paper clipping in it. This had been cut from the society 
notes of the ‘“New Bethel Herald”: 

Burdon Woodward has a specially designed new car which is 
attracting attention. 

The clipping had been pasted upon a sheet of paper, and 
underneath it the following two questions were typewritten: 

How can a man buy $8000 cars on a $10,000 salary? 

Why don’t you audit his books and see who paid for that car? 

Mary’s cheeks stung with the brutality of it. ‘‘What a 
horrible thing to do!” she thought. ‘If anyone paid atten- 
tion to things like this—why, no one would be safe.” 

She was on the point of tearing it to shreds when another 
thought struck her. 

“Perhaps I ought to show it to him,” she uneasily 
thought. “If a thing like this is being whispered around, 
I think he ought to get to the bottom of it, and stop it. I 
know I don’t like him for some things,’’ she continued, more 
undecided than ever, ‘‘but that’s all the more reason why 
I should be fair to him—in things like this, for instance.” 


to it again, or it might be said that we 
were fearing for him.” 

This masculine logic took Mary’s 
breath away; but, although she thought 
it over many a time that day, she 
couldn’t find the flaw in it. ‘‘Men are queer,” she con- 
cluded. ‘But then I suppose they think women are queer 
too. To me,’ she thought, ‘‘it almost seems insulting to 
Burdon to call accountants in now; but, according to the 
judge, it would be insulting to Burdon not to call them in.” 


HE was still puzzling over it when Archey, that stormy 
petrel of bad news, came in and soon took her mind from 
anonymous letters. 

“The heat-treating department is getting ready to quit,” 
he announced. ‘They had a votethis noon. It was close, 
but the strikers won.” 

Outwardly she gave no signs of misgivings, but calmly set 
in motion the machinery which had filled the gaps before. 

“If you’re going to put that advertisement in again,” 
said Archey, “I think I’d add ‘Nursery, Restaurant, 
Rest Room, Music.’”’ 

She included the words in her copy, and after a moment's 
reflection she added “ Laundry.” 

““But we have no laundry,” objected Archey, half laugh- 
ing. ‘‘Are you forgetting a little detail like that?” 

“No, I’m not,’”’ said Mary, her eyes dancing. ‘You 
must do the same with the laundry as I did with the kin- 
dergarten. Go to Boston this afternoon. Take a laundry- 
man with you if you like. And bring the things back by 
motor truck. We have steam and hot water and plenty o! 
buildings, and I’m sure it won’t take long to get the mia- 
chines set up when you once get them here.” 

At such moments there was something great in Mary. © 0 
conceive a plan and put it through to an irresistible co:- 
clusion—there was nothing in which she took a deeper 
delight. 

That night at home, she told them of her new pl! 
“‘Just think,” she said, ‘‘if a woman lives seventy years, 
and the washing is done once a week, you might say siie 
spent one-seventh of her life—or ten whole years—at tc 
meanest, hardest work that was ever invented.” 

“They don’t do the washing when they’re children,”’ si id 
Helen. ‘ 

“No; but they hate it just as much. I used to see thein 
on wash days when Aunt Patty took me around, and | 
ways felt sorry for the children.” 

, Wally came in later and listened sadly to the news of the 
day. 

“You're only using yourself up,” he said, “for a lot of 
people who don’t care a snap of the finger for you.”’ 

“I'm not doing it to gain anything for myself,” she said, 
“but to lift the poor women up, to give them something 
to hope for, something to live for, something to make 
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OTHING doing. That queen has 

kinks in her brain and I won’t in- 

dorse or join anything she’s bossing. 

She’d make a Bolshevik out of a 
saint.” The black eyes of the ‘‘forelady” 
snapped belligerently as her pencil tapped the 
dusty green blotter on her desk, and her glance 
traveled the length of the room to the hundred 
or more women deftly whisking thousands of overalls into 
shape and then back again to the disconcerted Field Secre- 
tary, whose gaze wavered under the protest of the opponent 
whom she was trying to win over to her view. 

“But,” feebly argued the Field Secretary, clasping and 
unclasping her bag with nervous fingers, “‘she’s only a 
figurehead and the cause is so big we women ought to for- 
et 
: “Figurehead? Mrs. Hendrik Hudson Van Dyne?” 
Humor replaced the indignation in the ‘‘forelady’s”’ eyes, 
and her mouth twinkled in upturned rays of derision. 
“Never,’’ she emphasized, her hands seeking a hold on her 
hips. ‘‘She’ll die bossing. As for forgetting,” she went on, 
thereby closing the Field Secretary’s mouth which had 
opened for further persuasion, “I did fifty-seven different 
varieties of war work with that queen and, take it from me, 
she never forgot herself for a minute, and now I ain’t going 
to forget her.” 

Her pause for breath permitted the visitor to interpolate 
the question: 

“What did she do that was so terrible?” 

“Nothing terrible. All things funny. She sure was some 
scream, if you’re the screaming kind.” 

The telephone rang and the manager called her to the 
floor below. 

When she returned she went on: ‘‘I’ll tell you one thing: 
She was some fine little disorganizer all right. The first 
thing she went in for was thrift—for the other fellow, not for 
herself. She wanted me to get my girls in on it. She wrote 
me a letter asking me to come to her office and see her, her 
office hours being between eleven and twelve. That being 
my busy hour, I wrote and told her so. It took three letters 
from her telling me how important it all was, and three 
answers from me, in which I said I knew it was important 
and was willing to give up some of my own time after five 
o'clock unless she wanted to come to the shop and see me, 
before I could get her to name a date. Finally she set an 
hour at which I was to call at her house. 

“Say, lady, her thrift 
was one big joke. The 
image that opened the 
door was all done up 
in brass buttons. When 
I told him I had an ap- 
pointment with Mrs. 
Van Dyne he looked at 
me as if he thought I 
was putting something 
over on him. Then he 
took me to a side room 
where the steam heat 
was weak in the joints. 
After keeping me there 
freezing to death for 

alf an hour, he took 
me up some side stairs 
through the hallway, 
passing two more gilded 
birds and two maids, 
and into another room 
where I wasn’t even 
askecl if 1 wanted to be 
an iceberg. 


s | STAYED there just 
one hour while Mrs. 
Hendrik Hudson Van 
yne sat downstairs, 
entertaining her guests 
at tea. I could hear 
£m laughing and talk- 
Ing, and it wasn’t about 
War neither. After they 
left one of the button 
ys came up and asked 
me to go down. He 
took me round the long 
Way again and back 
Ito the room where 
the tea was just over 





*Food Will Win the War” 


By Genevieve Parkhurst 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE WRIGHT 


with. The queen was there in a sea-foam tea gown, reclin- 
ing on the couch, exhausted. 

“She told me how necessary it was for the wage-earner to 
realize her loyalty to the Government, how we must devote 
all our energies to our great cause, how we must save all the 
food and every penny we possibly could because our food was 
needed for the ‘dear boys’ and the ‘suffering millions,’ and our 
money for munitions. She asked me would I see that all my 
girls signed and kept the food pledge, and would I keep tabs 
on the girls’ money and see that they bought Stamps and 
Liberty Bonds. All the time she was talking I was taking her 
in. She had two strings of pearls around her neck and a 
diamond bar that reached clear across her chest and threat- 
ened to button in the back. And the food the butler was tak- 
ing out was fierce. Sandwiches made of white bread—and it 
was a wheatless day—angel cake, which takes twelve eggs, 
and plenty of lump sugar, which showed she’d been hoarding. 

‘“‘T promised her that I would do the best I could and went 
away, mad at first. Then I began to see things comical. As 
I went down the street I burst out laughing when I thought 
of her, regal as a queen, talking conservation and thrift to 
me who was wearing last year’s suit and going without a 
winter coat so I could buy Liberty Bonds, and eating bran 
bread and not baking any cake and sending two brothers and 
an intended off to war. Can you beat it?” 


To Field Secretary thought it was pretty bad. However, 
she was anxious to further her project and suggested 
that the bigness of the cause should be the only consider- 
ation, that powerful names were necessary to get the organ- 
ization before the public mind. 

But the dike was down and the “‘forelady,’”’ having got 
her second wind, swept on in a torrent inundating and 
carrying before it any reserve arguments the Field Secretary 
may have had. ‘Powerful names? Don’t you know that’s 
yesterday’s talk? Big names alone don’t mean a thing. Big 
acts are what count and there’s plenty of big women with 
big names who did real service during the war, without 





With Her All Women Were Divided Into Two Classes, the Volunteer and the “ Paid Worker.” 
If You Were the Former You Were of the Anointed 


hanging your hat on that ant. If I could think 
of any insect smaller I’d call it to her. Wait 
aminute!’’ She held up her hand as the routed 
Field Secretary made a timid effort to break 
into the tirade. ‘I ain’t finished with her yet. 
You see that thin little thing down there with 
the dark eyes and the check dress?”’ 

The Field Secretary found the courage to nod. 

“She ain’t any too firm on her pins. Sometimes she can’t 
come to work for days, and then we all club together and 
make up her loss, because of her husband being one of the 
first to be killed in the war. And her brother’s still in France, 
and there’s five little sisters and brothers at home with her 
mother. One day I sent her down to Mrs. Van Dyne’s 
office—by appointment, mind you. She hadn’t been gone 
long when it was raining pitchforks. When she got to the 
office Mrs. Van Dyne was too busy to see her, and she kept 
her standing two hours, not even asking her to sit down, 
while she telephoned to some of her society friends and 
talked about tea and luncheon and Galli Curci and having 
dinner with French officers. That girl was sick for a week 
from the wet shoes and from standing so long. 

“The other girls I sent down got something of the same 
kind of treatment. One day they all came to me in a body 
and said they wanted to withdraw from the unit, that they 
could save and conserve without her, seeing as their broth- 
ers and the boys they kept company with were all overseas. 
But there was too much German propaganda going around 
about that time, and I was afraid of this Bolshiveek talk, so 
I gave ’em the same kind of spiel you’ve been trying to give 
me. After that I always went down there myself, because I 
could stand being a worm better than the girls. And, believe 
me, I was some worm. I’m a good wriggler or she’d of 
crushed me flat. But now the worm has turned, and I don’t 
want no more of her.” 


eee an apologetic hand on the vanquished Field 
Secretary’s arm, she concluded: ‘‘I hope I ain’t hurting 
your feelings, for it ain’t like me to do that with no lady, and 
I know you mean all right and it’s awful nice for you to try 
to help us working women to a life of ease, but I see things 
comical when I think of her being chairman of your com- 
mittee. Get a leader, a real leader, lady, and we'll be with 
you with beils!” 

I repeat this incident practically verbatim, vernacular 
and all, because, when I was an eye-and-ear witness to it, 
some weeks ago, as I 
sat waiting for the 
aforesaid “‘forelady”’ to 
give me some facts 
about the work of her 
girls who had proved a 
valuable auxiliary in a 
philanthropic organi- 
zation for which I was 
doing some publicity, 
it was to mean epitome 
of the situation as it 
stands to-day among 
women of all classes 
who are reaching out 
toward higher and more 
extended horizons of 
service. 


: or aet awe I dip far- 
ther into my subject 

I must explain that I 
am a feminist, and that 
I have unbounded faith 
in the capacity of my 
kind—at least the ma- 
jority of them. But it 
is the dissenting minor- 
ity, the Mrs. Hendrik 
Hudson Van Dynes, 
who cause dissatisfac- 
tion, and those in whom 
it is caused, as typified 
by the “forelady,” who 
are going to make it 
difficult for women in 
the unlimited acreages 
of equality, politic and 
economic, to do their 
part in peace and prog- 
ress as effectually as 
they did their war work, 





even though the latter tremendous achievement was per- 
formed on the limited field of inequality. 

When war opened the front doors of the prosperous homes 
of America and turned women of protected and dependent 
lives into the world of industry and economics, a first step 
toward a real democracy was taken. But first steps are 
always dangerous, and they must be taken carefully. The 
one who leads must know the way. And it is this question 
of leadership that is going to play the deciding part, for 
better or for worse, in all activities into which the women of 
wealth or leisure, who have tasted the joy of service and are 
not willing to give it up, are directing. the energies set in 
motion by the war. 

For twelve years I have been in the business and profes- 
sional world, and I have seen how business men and women, 
big and little, work. As a newspaper woman I have talked 
with and interviewed all classes of both sexes. Through 
welfare, suffrage and newspaper work I have come into 
contact with every kind of man and woman; and among the 
many things I have learned one stands out conspicuously: 

No cause, good or bad, can sustain itself in the good will of 
a number of people unless its leaders are men or women who 
possess the qualities of leadership peculiar to its demands. 
Any cause may have its high hour, when in spite of poor 
leadership the zeal of its followers holds it aloft. But zeal 
spends itself quickly when discontent whispers. Poor leader- 
ship generates discontent, and discontent breeds revolt. And 
then one of two things happens: either the cause is lost, or 
the upheaval of the body politic, whether it be ten or millions, 
produces new leaders. In either event the destructive forces 
of unrest are set at work. 


i + primary and fundamental quality of leadership is a 
devotion to the cause so preponderant that every other 
consideration is obliterated. Class consciousness, self- 
consciousness and all the petty personal equations perplex- 
ing small issues can have no place in the minds aspiring to 
carry either a philanthropic ora people’s cause to full fruition. 
Women of the same caliber as those who led suffrage to 
victory, women able to submerge class in cause and to lose 
sight of their personal illusions, women whose vision not 
only of justice for women but for humanity can carry 
them high over the head of an unseeing opposition, must 
pioneer their fellows on the great adventure of service into 
which war cast them and into which they are being urged 
farther by the sheer joy of its experi- 
ence. Self-sacrifice, self-forgetful- 
ness, understanding and intelligence 
must constitutetheirreal proficiency. 

Otherwise the road of feminism, 
now broad and open, will narrow 
into a blind alley where progress is 
impeded by class barriers and per- 
sonal issues, true agitators of revolt. 
And women do not want revolution, 
but evolution—an impossible de- 
velopment if the ‘‘lady executives” 
who dominated their way through 
war work still have the will to per- 
sist. And they have. 

New endeavors in social service 
for which there is a real and immi- 
nent demand have issued circulars. 
Imposing at the head of the list of 
sponsors are the names of several 
women whose autocratic foibles ini- 
tiated protest in many women who 
kept at their work during 1917 and 
1918 only because they were true 
Americans and recognized their 
country’s plight. 


NE of these was a woman well- 

intentioned undoubtedly, but 
arrogant. She had not one quality 
of leadership. Nine out of every ten 
women who approached her when 
she was an executive in an impor- 
tant branch of war work in a large 
city did not escape without having 
had the fires of their resentment 
kindled. There were some of us 
who, like the “‘forelady,” saw things 
“‘comical,’’ but when we realized 
where her method was leading we 
knew them as tragical. 

With her all women were divided into two classes, the 
volunteer and the “paid worker.’ If you were the former 
you were of the anointed. If fortune, or the lack of it 
rather, made it necessary for you as a skilled worker to draw 
pay, you were a mere worm of the dust. Appointments with 
“paid workers,’’ as she termed them, had no significance 
except to the workers who must be on time. She saw them 
or not when and how she chose. Her keenest delight was 
‘putting people in their places.”” For this she came early 
and stayed late, as it must be admitted her contempt for the 
working classes had the staying quality. It never wavered. 

The first thing every morning she telephoned assiduously 
and exhaustively to every department in the organization, 
asking that someone be sent to take the day’s orders. There 
were about three chairs in her room. These were set about 
her desk and held in reserve for volunteers. Sometimes she 
softened to the consistency where she asked a “ paid worker”’ 
to be seated, but her manner of invitation spoke volumes 
of patronage. When the galaxy of ‘‘menials”’ arrived she 
frowned at them to let them know that she knew they were 
there. Then, like as not, she spent the entire morning tele- 
phoning or chatting with the women in her own set who 
whisked in and out making much talk about a little work. 

I had been assigned to write a simple but purposeful story 
of a little factory girl whose salary was less than ten dollars 
a week, and who, in spite of responsibilities and because she 
had no men in the war and felt that as a good American she 
should do her bit, was devoting three dollars a week to war 
funds, doing without recreation and often without necessi- 
ties in what was almost an excess of patriotism. Her ex- 
ample had awakened the thrift of a woman earning fifty 
dollars a week and without one government security to show 
as an earnest of her Americanism. 


THE autocrat’s department was another society woman, 
a safety valve whose special mission was to smooth over 
the antagonisms created by her collaborator. She was a real 
person. Her name has since Colonial days stood for the best 
in American history and institutions. Her prestige was un- 
questioned, and rightfully, for her easy grace, her under- 
standing, her desire and willingness to view the world through 
other goggles than her own finely ground lenses oiled many 
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times the wheels of the department when the heat of the 
autocrat’s ill humor threatened the machinery with inaction. 

As this woman was to sponsor my story, I was told to sub- 
mit it to her, the woman who gave me the interview not 
wishing to have her name appear in connection with it. It 
was written in interview form, most of it being a straight 
quotation. As its sponsor was going over the pages, the 
autocrat, without so much as a glance of invitation, arose 
from her desk, walked across, stood at the back of the other 
woman’s chair and leaned over to read the manuscript. 

After a second the autocrat threw back her head in dainty 
derision and exclaimed with an airy laugh: ‘‘‘Inward magnif- 
icence’? You use high phrases for the mere duty of a factory 
girl.” 
































The Crowd 
in the Street 
Frightened 
Petie and He 
Broke Away, 
Hurtling Along 
the Sidewalk 
With “Muzzy” 


in Swift Pursuit 





Not having a special relish for selling shoestrings on the 
street corner, I did not reply. But the other woman, still 
reading the manuscript, without looking up responded gently 


- with a surreptitious side glance my way: ‘I think this child 


was truly magnificent. Besides,’’ she added, ‘‘the entire 
story is in quotations, being the words and opinion of the 
woman whose example the child was.” 

“But it’s not in quotes,” was the brusque declaration. 

And here I dared: “If you will look at the beginning of the 
paragraphs you will find the quotation marks. We don’t use 
the final marks until the entire quotation is finished.” 

She raised her brows, withered me with a frown and 
laughed: ‘‘ You must have gone to a funny school.” 

These are small things in themselves, but when continued 
day after day they nag at one’s endurance. It was some 
time after this that I was told of a strike of the women in 
this publicity department at a critical moment, the woman’s 
end of the publicity suffering as the reporters absolutely re- 
fused to go near her department. 

The director of the publicity department was a volunteer, 
too, but of a different sort. Although her way of life has been 
leisurely, she has a brain and she uses it in conjunction with 
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her heart. When the several women in her department 
placed their case before her she sympathized with them fully, 
having touched issues with the woman herself. j 

So she went to her and said: ‘‘I have come to have a talk 
with you about my assistants, and I hope you will take what 
I have to say in the same spirit in which it is said. The 
women in my department are well educated and well born; 
most of them are college women; all of them have back. 
grounds. They complain that you treat them as servants, 
Often they have to work at night because you keep them 
waiting around during the day for your material and for 
your approval after the material has been whipped into 
shape. I ask you to be a little more considerate of them. It 
is not the policy of the Government, you know, to work 
women overtime.” 

The woman lifted her lorgnette, gave the publicity direc. 
tor a supercilious glare and replied: ‘‘ They are paid workers, 
are they not?”’ The answer being in the affirmative, she 
concluded: ‘Then there is no argument. If they are paid 
for what they are doing, they must do what they are told. [| 
shall treat them as I see fit and proper.” 

The publicity director remarked as she retreated: ‘‘I see 
we have no point of contact.” 

“We certainly have not,” was the response; a contemptu- 
ous addition to it being: “It is people like you who are spoil- 
ing the working classes.” 


ht from the same bolt was another woman, equally 
active and equally autocratic, but much funnier. She 
was a widow, and it was said by those who knew that her 
dear departed breathed his last with a smile of relief on his 
poor, faded little face. Anyone with a sense of humor must 
smile always when in her presence—and out of it when think- 
ing about her. 

Petie the Pekingese was the sun of her solarsystem. About 
him and around him revolved her pursuit of happiness. | 
am sure she pulled for victory only that Petie might escape 
the terrors of the Hun invasion. It was he who occupied the 
most comfortable seat in the room or office where she hap- 
pened to be, and he who sat beside her, ensconced on a rose- 
colored satin pillow, as she motored about on 
her mad career as a philanthropist. I say 
“‘mad”’ advisedly. Peals of laughter—even 
from those of her own set—followed her wher- 
ever she went. She bossed her way in and out 
of several organizations during the war, the 
spell of her husband’s thousand ancestors not 
being strong enough to maintain her in the 
face of the opposing forces created by her im- 
perialism. 

Having tasted the ecstasy of posing as a 
great soul, she is doing her best to keep up the 
illusion and her days are now spent in getting 
on committees. Her last endeavor was for a 
drive for a relief organization whose contribu- 
tion to victory has brought it the place in the 
world’s heart it has long deserved. With Petie 
she was at once enrolled as an active worker, 
and began going in and out, jumbling things 
up so that it required ten efficient workers to 
unravel her skirts. 


ik TOOK a doughty doughboy, one who had 
been a Wyoming cowboy before the war, but 
who will never bust a broncho again as one of 
his legs is gone and an arm is not quite as it 
used to be, to administer the first jolt to her 
egotism. Detailed to make speeches for the 
fund, he was waiting fora call one day in the 
office of the organization when this woman 
whirled in. Reclining on his rose cushion in 
one corner was Petie. 

She went up to the “dear little thing,”’ lifted 
him in her arms and, caressing him fervently, 
whined: ‘‘ Muzzy’s dear little boy. He hasn't 
been out to-day. Him will be dettin’ sick, 
him will.” 

The doughboy, behind her back, put his 
hand up to his mouth to hide his mirth. But 
his mood underwent a sudden change for she 
turned upon him, holding Petie by a chain 
decorated with large rose-colored bows. 

“‘Here,”’ she ordered, ‘‘take him cut for a 
stroll. He’s been neglected the last few days, 
and I’ll have to give up if someone doesn’t 
help me.” 

The doughboy looked at her for a second as if he did not 
understand. With comprehension, a twinkle entered his 
eye, his hands were raised in deprecation and, with a laugh 
meant to echo down a Rocky Mountain range, he exclaimed: 
“‘T reckon the Lawd didn’t bring me out of No Man’s Land 
to lift me into the job of nursemaid to no lounge lizard.” 

She glared, picked Petie up, holding him tenderly under 
one arm, and made a hasty exit. The crowd in the street 
frightened Petie and he broke away, hurtling along the side- 
walk with “‘ Muzzy”’ in swift pursuit. 


MONG all ‘things comical” I must not forget “Food.” 


By some freak of selection ‘‘Food,’’ who weighed an . 


easy two hundred pounds, was one of the committeewomen 
of the Conservation Board in a city of about seventy-five 
thousand people. She was the last word in social distinction. 
Also, she was a woman who munched her way through life. 
There wasn’t a delicatessen counter in the town which did 
not know her as one whose eternal slogan was ‘“‘early and 
often.’”’ If she came to call and you did not rise to the occa- 
sion for refreshing the lady, she never called again. 

Whenever she had an important message on conserva‘ ion 
to deliver she organized a banquet at the expense of the |ucal 
board. After partaking freely of double portions of each and 
every course, she called the meeting to order, always an- 
nouncing in tanes as stertorous as her poor, overworked 
heart: ‘Ladies and gentlemen, it is not the boys in the 
trenches who are making possible a glorious victory, but we, 
you and I, are the Davids of this war, who go forth with: our 
slingshots of sacrifice and slay the Goliaths of German 
autocracy. It is we who will win the war.” 

And this at a time when the casualties were coming in DY 
the thousands from the battle of Chateau-Thierry! It got on 
the nerves of some of the women whose sons were overseas. 
But they did not have to demur, for a wag reporter gave her 
the nickname of ‘‘Food”; and when she went down the 
street people winked at one another and whispered: “ Food, 
Food will win the war.” 

And so she was removed and way made for someone who 
knew by experience something of the art of conservation. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 164 
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| What makes your on 

| a success ? ices easrrscu come” 

A ‘ ; SCAMDE N, N.JU-SA_ ee leg 
; : Many things of course; but first of all, the ce to 

cheery greeting and a satisfying soup—a soup 

' f that makes all the other good things better by : 
a A . ee 

; a its appetizing zest. | 

a mn + ° ° 

. : Many times during the holiday season you 

; : will ask yourself the question—so important to a 

0 | successful dinner—‘“ What soup shall I serve?” 

| Again and again you will find in the list of 

: Campbell’s 21 wholesome kinds a completely 

: | satisfying answer. 

* They include soups for every occasion—the sina ini 

. most delicate of clear soups; rich and palatable wae 

, thick soups; hearty meat soups and purely lt alates 

t vegetable kinds. A full variety of every class. 

. Made from high-grade materials; prepared 

; with utmost care and daintiness, and blended 

’ according to original and exclusive formulas, 

h the superior quality of Campbell’s Soups is uni- 

: | versally recognized. a Ks ANG FF 
; Write for our little book “Helps for ‘the | : . 
j Hostess”, free on request, which describes new UNS 

a | and inviting menus and recipes in which you #oo—_~ Wy WW) + 
a can use these delightful soups. 
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21 kinds 
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A dozen times a day some little unconscious movement of the hands betrays you 


AREFULLY gowned, pretty, attrac- 
tive—yet she failed to pass the test 
of the other woman’s scrutiny. 

In the one small index to good breeding 
that never escapes the eyes of a critical person 
the girl was deficient. Her hands were not 
well groomed. 


How often, without our knowledge, each 


one of us is judged 





by this test! 


Whenever we 
shake hands, when- 
ever we make a lit- 
tle nervous move- 
ment or a gesture 
of any kind, eyes 
are attracted by the 
motion to our fin- 
ger tips. They see and notice our finger nails. 






First soften and remove 
the cuticle without cutting 


Most people, even when they do not con- 
sciously observe dur hands, are none the less 
unconsciously influenced by their appearance. 

Some people deliberately judge every new 
acquaintance by the finger nails. They con- 
sider this the most unfailing of all tests of 
character. 


A well-known social leader said, “I can 
overlook shabby clothes, but ragged-looking 
nails and cuticle are something that I cannot 
forgive anyone. They prove a lack of per- 
sonal fastidiousness which simply means vul- 
garity to me.” 


Yet, unless one knows the right way to care 
for the finger nails, it is very difficult to keep 
them always well groomed. 


Few of us like to spare the time or the money 


Ogee 


to go to a professional manicurist every week. 
Yet most of us have learned from sad experi- 
ence how impossible it is to keep our own nails 
well groomed by the old-fashioned cuticle- 
cutting method. The cuticle only seems to 
grow up faster, to get thicker and rougher. 


This is because cuticle, like hair, is 
coarsened and thickened by constant cutting. 
When the cuticle is cut it is bound to cause 
hangnails and a coarse, heavy cuticle edge. 


It is very easy, though, by the proper sof- 
tening method, to keep always a lovely, un- 
broken nail margin. The Cutex method of 
caring for the nails and cuticle—the most 
popular method in America—will keep your 
nails always charming. It is a matter of only 
a few minutes’ care. 


How to give yourself a perfect 
manicure 


Once or twice a week, according to the 
rapidity with which your cuticle grows, give 
yourself this quick, easy manicure:— 

First file your nails to the desired length 

2D and smooth away all roughness 

a with an emery board. Wrap a little 
cotton around 
the end of an 
orange stick 
(both come in a 
Cutex package), 
dip it into the 
bottle of Cutex 
andwork around 
the base of the nails, gently pushing back the 
cuticle. Instantly the dry cuticle is softened. 
Wash the hands, pushing back the cuticle 





cA touch of Cutex Nail White 


gives you snowy nail tips 


“Mail this coupon 
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with a towel. The surplus cuticle will dis- 
appear, leaving a firm, even, slender nail base. 

If you like snowy-white nail tips apply a 
little Cutex Nail White underneath the nails 
directly from its convenient tube. Finish 
your manicure with Cutex Nail Polish. For 
an especially brilliant, lasting polish, use 


Cutex Paste Polish first, then the Cake Polish. 


This manicure is so easy that it is always 
as successful as if it had been done by a pro- 
fessional manicurist; so quick that it takes but 
a few minutes. 

Do this regularly and 
you will never again 
be embarrassed when 
you feel eyes upon 
your hands. Your nails 
and cuticle will be 
always above reproach, 
always one of your 


Now give the nails a chief charms. 


brilliant gloss with 

we on 
Cutex Nail Polish Cutex, the cuticle 
remover, comes in 35c and 6sc bottles. 


Cutex Nail White and Nail Polish are each 35c. 


A complete manicure set 


for only 20c 


Mail the coupon below with 20c and we 
will send you a complete Midget Manicure 
Set, which contains enough of each of the 
Cutex products to give you at least six mani- 
cures. Send for it today. Address Northam 
Warren, Dept. 112, 114 West 17th Street, 
New York City. 

If you live in Canada, address Northam 
Warren, Dept. 112, 200 Mountain Street, 
Montreal. 





with 20¢ today 


manicure set 
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A Village of Children 


By Catherine Van Dyke 





OWN in a green-and-gold valley 
of Dorset I found a village with 
no men, one of the hamlets that 
stands as a living memorial to 
England’s sacrifice in the war. 
I have already told of the women 
as I found them—rugged, sore- 
hearted, cheerily shouldering the 
work of husbands and sons as 
they tried to keep the village 
as their men left it. But there 
wasn’t a straight-seamed field or 
a neatly shod horse that didn’t 

emphasize how literally the village with no men lay 
in the Valley of the Shadow. 

It wasn’t the men, after all, I missed so much as real 
children. The feeling pressed so heavily about me that 
there would never be any real children here again. 
There were, of course, some very old little 
men and women, grave replicas of their 




















glib statistics and steam-roller organization, but with a 
tremendous humanity. Temporary orphan asylums, 
asylums for the blind, the maimed and the vari- 
ous war tragedies, these are disappearing from the 
songs of red brick and dull patriotic gloom. 
nstead the hillsides are being dotted with curious 


little villages which are springing up, inevitably tragic, 


it’s true, but abundant with the cheer of folk who have 
been fellow-sufferers and who, given a secure foun- 
dation of community work and living, prefer to work 
out their own self-directed destinies. 


I FELT deeply the psychology of these after-war 
movements as I stood at the rustic gate and glanced 
again at the young girl mother, for of all the new work 
of Englishwomen, the baby is the acknowledged cen- 
ter, and it seemed here that I had come upon a very 
type of its best protection. 


“‘ All the little ones are war babies, in the sense that 
most of them have fathers killed in battle; some have 
lost both parents through the war. Sometimes the 
father is blind or still in hospital, or perhaps his is one 
of the unsightly tragedies where he prefers to live 
unseen. Many babies have lost their mothers through 
air raids, accidents in munitions, or from the sickness 
that follows war strain; for the Englishwoman has 
worked at top speed and it has told heavily. 

‘‘Sometimes,’’ continued Lady Somerset, ‘‘a soldier 
has lost his wife and could only bring the baby down, 
hold the little bundle out to us and go straight back to 
battle again. Many of the fathers are seamen, but 
adore their ‘ mitherless bairns’ with a love that is quite 
whimsical, like the old sailor who makes all his little 
girl’s clothes in his ‘make and mend’ time on ship. 
Indestructible underclothes they are, sewed like a sail, 
and a frock that would defy the hardest work on deck.” 


ALL these children, little 





elders, but they will have no time to stop 
work to play at being young. The few lads 
were old at eight and ten years. Cheer there 
was abundantly, and heroism a daily mira- 
cle; but, too sorely I felt it, youth had gone 
from the village with no men. 

Then just across the hazy ridge of blue 
Surrey hills I found a startling contrast. 
I fairly gasped at the strange sights war 
has left for us who live in its wake here 
in England. At Duxbury I came upon a 
village of just children. Can you imagine 
such a place? A whole village fairly riot- 
ing with babies, babies, babies, all sorts and 
shapes and sizes, laughing, cooing, chor- 
tling, tumbling about on the Green; wad- 
dling after geese that honk-honked to 
Mother Goose order; paddling pink-footed 
through the lush, rain- 
washed grass, vivid with 
buttercups and _ black-eyed 
daisies—in fact, hundreds of 





























misfits of war, the gay village 
that peeped at me across the 
gardens is simply a home, though 
“‘more like your own place than 
our home,” as a little girl of the 
.ondon slums called it. 

They come tumbling in, some- 
times from houses of overwork 
and sorrow, and sometimes are 
just picked off the dingy door- 
steps, “‘un-wanted babies.’’ But 
here in their own village they are 
first repaired in the hospital, which 
is at the end of the far garden, and 
then, according to ages, are placed 
in the various cottages where they 
live under a cottage mother. 

The medical superintendence 
and nursing are of the best; and . 
as often as they can be found fitted 
for the work the children’s own 
mothers are the nurses. Others 








babies reveling in the joy of 
being just babies. 


I STOOD at the rustic gate 
and stared at the snug 
thatched cottages where, un- 
der the yellow cowls, more 
babies peeped out of fairy- 
tale windows bordered with 
roses and bluebells, to the 
lawn plots that marked the 
cottages centering about 
the village Green. 

As I lifted the shin- 
ing knocker of the 
lodge house, I 
wondered 
whether I should 
ask boldly for 
Peter Pan, or 
the Blue Bird, 
or any friends 
of the Never, 
Never Land 
which I felt quite 
sure I had now 
reached, when sud- . 
denly I noticed an older 
child—or was she a very 
young girl of about sixteen 
years? 

She was sweeping the grass lawn before her cottage, 
with a vigorous light rhythm to hertwig broom. She 
wore a worker’s smock, and a pink sunbonnet left un- 
shaded her smile-of peculiar, mellowed happiness. I 
looked at her keenly. Yes, I knew that smile, for I 
had seen it many times on the war brides, now the war 
mothers, of France. 

A fat, dumpling baby waddled over to her and lifted 
itsarms. The girl dropped her broom and picked up the 
baby with a passion of motherhood too deep, too over- 
whelming for her youth. Only the war mother would 
have understood it. But seeing her thus was like a 
living device of the old-time seal that might have 
stamped the children’s village of Duxbury, to which 
not Peter Pan, but the Pied Piper has piped so many 
babies of England. For the Pied Piper, you remember, 
was German. Many a war bride will never cease to 
hear his thin, eerie piping here in Merrie England. 


ho America, the war is already past history. But 
while it may be still concerned with such compara- 
tively light problems asa slightly disturbed national life 
may have left, a healthy manhood and tremendously 
increased wealth, for the women of England the long, 
gray period of after-war has just begun. The drums 
have ceased to beat, the flags are furled, the one mil- 
lion dead are now vividly realized, and everywhere 
here, as in France, women are entering into a period of 
reconstruction that has none of the stimulus of battle 
time, only the world-old heritage of heavy taxation, 
lowered vitality and the problems which women have 
now to shoulder as never before in history. 
Here in England they are being met in the quiet, 
perhaps not apparent efficiency, to one looking for 




















But it was Lady Henry Somerset 
in her own cottage, which sets like a 
mother house in the bevy of thatches 
and gay gardens, who told me the 
story of Duxbury, which in its present 
form will now be her life’s work. Her 
home was one in design and size with 
the average cottage of the com- 

munity mother or of the houses, 

called ‘‘nests,”’ where the 
babies live. But the stanch 
medieval craftsmanship 
and beauty of her home, 
which she herself as an 
artist has created, made 
a harmonious back- 
ground for her dignified, 
gracious personality, 
- whose every inflection 
and quiet, intuitive glance 
seemed to accent a long 
lineage of duty toward her 
people, which is the heritage 
of the English gentlewoman 
and of whom the American so- 
ciety leader forms no countertype. 
The drastic, but silent, revolution 
which is changing the map of England to-day, break- 
ing up the old feudal estates from their hundred 
thousand acres into small farms and cottage plots, is 
having its counterpart in a social revolution among 
women. The division of land is well known. But the 
new democracy of women of title, cooks, charwomen, 
professional women, girls of various war occupations, 
and so on, who have worked in one common cause is 
a racial movement which is holding its level better 
in England than in any of the other war countries I 
have seen. It’s after-war phase of women democracy 
is solidified by a sense of common sorrow and civic 
obligation to their dead. 


| ied SOMERSET’S home is this cottage, in her 
village one in the old Elizabethan meaning with 
her life work and her people. 

She smiled with humor at the first question I asked. 
“Yes,” she replied, ‘ours is a village for so-called war 
children; but it isn’t a ‘model village’ in the American 
sense. Fancy a village of one hundred and sixteen 
children who are supposed to be ‘models’! The village 
only aims to let each child be itself as truly as possible; 
but it offers the best help and education toward defi- 
nite self-support that we can give the children. Every 
grown-up member of the 
community is here only 
as a relation or help to 
the children, and through 
their work they maintain 
their place in the colony, 
which has its own farms, 
piggeries, dairy, bakery 
and even weaving looms. 


In the “Village of Just Children” at Duxbury 








of them live in some of the trim 

little houses that set casually 
» about the village Green. Some 

go out to work every day, return- 
ing at night to have a lullaby hour with their babies, 
who are looked after for them during the day until 
the youngsters are old enough to be of a family. 

The mother’s cottages are gay with chintz and 
flowers and a shining cheer of home things of their own 
make or choosing. Most of the men live in the de- 
tached cottages of the farther village, and often there 
are strange marriages of these folk meeting through 
their little ones. 


AN MEALTIME the grown-up village meets in the 
community hall, a low thatched building which 
faces the Green, and where there is an American note 
set surprisingly above the chimney piece, a large por- 
trait of Frances Willard, President of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, of America. 

About the old-style refectory tables there was now a 
cheerful clatter of dishes and presently, with the slant 
of the evening shadows across the lush velvet meadows 
I saw the mothers—some, like the girl in the sun- 
bonnet, scarcely more than children, some still young 
girls, but without parents—all swinging down the 
garden paths, with their milkpails tethering across 
their shoulders, or with the rakes and hoes or other im- 
plements of their day’s work. 

There were so many stories stamped on the faces of 
the after-war women, so busy, so smiling as I looked 
at them! Here they strode on. lusty with youth, but 
girls, pitifully robbed of their ‘‘man,” who, to the 
village lass means, or rather did mean, everything, for 
generations have taught her that home making was her 
essential life. I saw no bitterness anywhere, merely 
a large cheerfulness of women, banding together be- 
cause they have found they needed one another, for 
the sake of the little child now drowsing away under 
the thatch of its very own village. 

The mothers continually passed me, one closing the 
community laundry, one locking the bakehouse, an- 
other the salving and mending closet. Some of the men 
came whistling up the lane. A song stirred and the 
last cheep of a thrush, and the very end of a coo-oo 
from some baby trundling off to sleep, but everywhere 
I felt the abiding power of such a place. There was 
a brave sense of home here in this tragic, gay spot, 
and of the permanent thing achieved toward a fine 
citizenship, of the children of war who in the past have 
been its chief sufferers. 

But in the complex modern world, such as we know 
it in America, where the idea of home is being grad- 
ually submerged in the city flat or even in the subur- 
ban house with its members each commuting to a 
separate business life, it is curious to see how persist- 

ently the English country woman is 
clinging to the old Anglo-Saxon ideal of 
home. Even in this little community 
each cottage was individualized by some 
characteristic that 
marked its women 


CONTINUED ON 
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Ain’t It a Grand and Glorious Feelin’? 


— 
By BRIGGS | 
































AFTER YOU'VE BEGUN 
THE DAY'S SHOPPING BY 
A LONG "STAND VP" — . 


RIDE IN THE (/ / 
STREET CAR ane 





[ -AND You've SPENT WEARY 
HoVRS AT BARGAIN COUNTERS 
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You've OEciIDED THE WHOLE WORLD 
iS AGAINST YOU- AND You'RE 





- AND YouR SHOES 
BEGIN To PINCH 
YouR ALREADY 
ACHING FEET 








-AND THEN AS You 
ARE PASSING A THEATRE 
You SEE THIS 



































The Franchise of Romance 


it is not their power of entertaining which is the 
most astonishing thing about Paramount Artcraft 
It is the thousands of audiences that see them 
at the same time—think of it, the Paramount Artcraft 
audiences of any one evening would populate half-a- 


Pictures. 


dozen good-sized cities! 


Every man, woman and child with eyes to see and 
mind to wonder, finds endless diversion at all those 
lucky theatres which have the franchise of romance 
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from Famous Players-Lasky Corporation. 


We, in our turn, are sensible of our obligations to 
the occupants of every seat, every day, in every one of 


these myriad theatres, 


—and the way you personally feel at the end of any 
Paramount Artcraft showing at your favorite theatre is 


the thing that counts. 


(Paramount 


These two trade-marks are the sure way of identifying Paramount 


Artcraft Pictures—and the theatres that show them 
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Latest Paramount 
Artcraft Pictures 


Released to December Ist 
Billie Burke in “SapiE LOVE” 
Ethel Clayton in ‘‘A SpoRTING CHANCE” 
Marguerite Clark in ‘LUCK IN PAWN” 
Irene Castle in ‘‘THE INVISIBLE BOND” 
“‘Everywoman” With All Star Cast 
Elsie Ferguson én **COUNTERFEIT”’ 
Dorothy Gish in ‘‘TURNINGTHE TABLES” 
D. W. Griffith Production 

“*ScARLET Days” 
* Wm. S. Hart in 


Houdini in 

Wi Lila Lee in 
Vivian Martin in P 
‘His OFFICIAL FIANCEE" 
Wallace Reid in ‘‘THE LoTTERY MAN” 

Maurice Tourneur’s Production 

“THE Lire LINE” 

George Loane Tucker's Production 
“THE MIRACLE MAN” 
“IN MizzouRa” 


““WaGON TRACKS” 
“THE GRIM GAME” 
‘“*HEART OF YOUTH” 


Robert Warwick in 
Bryant Washburn in 
“It Pays TO ADVERTISE” 
“The Teeth of the Tiger” 
With a Star Cast 
“The Miracle of Love” 
A Cosmopolitan Production 
“The Dark Star’ 
A Cosmopolitan Production 


Thomas H. Ince Productions 


Enid Bennett in 
‘‘WuaT Every WoMAN LEARNS” 
Dorothy Dalton in “L’APACHE” 
Douglas MacLean & Doris May in 
‘2344 Hours’ LEAVE” 
Charles Ray in ‘‘CROOKED STRAIGHT” 
* Supervision Thomas H. Ince 


Paramount Comedies 


Paramount-Arbuckle Comedies 

one each month 
Paramount- Mack Sennett Comedies 

two each month 

Paramount-Al St. John Comedies 

| one each month 
Paramount-Ernest Truex Comedies 

one each month 


Paramount Short Subjects 


Paramount Magazine ; 
issued weekly 
Paramount- Post Nature Pictures 
issued every other week 
Paramount- Burton Holmes 
Travel Pictures 
one each week 
Paramount- Burlingham Adventure 
ictures 
every other week 
Paramount- Briggs Comedy 
one each week 
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ping to think, you will prob- 
ably say: ‘‘Nothing. Only 
silly, weak-minded people are 
afraid.” But if you do stop to 
think you will revise that state- 
ment. You will realize that you 
are often afraid, and sometimes 
without sufficient cause. Only weak-minded, very 
weak minded, persons have no fears. No, I am 
wrong. There is no one in the world whose actions 
are not governed by fear, and those who have the 
fewest fears need attendants to watch over them. 
But there is a difference between a normal fear 
and an exaggerated fear, although it is not often well 
marked. Why do you stop at the curb and look both 
ways before crossing a crowded street? Because you 
are afraid of being run down by a car or a bus. If 
you did not take this precaution you would show a 
lack of intelligence, wouldn’t you? In such circum- 
stances some people show more timidity than others; 
they stand upon the pavement, hesitating, then dart 


J offhand, without stop- 





Dreams are Mind Realities and are Not Caused 
Alone by Pie, Pork or Plum Pudding 
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across, although there may be very little danger in 
crossing deliberately. But if you stopped, hesitated, 
then walked a square farther and still failed to bring 
your courage up to the starting point, and finally some- 
one had to take you by the arm and lead you across, 
that would be an exaggerated fear, wouldn’t it? 
Suppose you were afraid to cross any open space, 
alone. Then you would be a victim of “agoraphobia,” 
or the fear of open spaces. If you have ever seena city 
cat cross the street, you need no further description 
of ‘“‘agoraphobia.”” You see how difficult it is to draw 
a line between a perfectly normal fear and an exag- 
gerated fear. Even the possession of an exaggerated 
fear does not necessarily mark one as mentally 
unbalanced. There may be an excellent reason for it, 
of which the possessor is unaware. But, conscious or 
unconscious, it controls many of his actions. 


y= are about to start upon a long journey, when 
someone exclaims: ‘‘My goodness, you are not 
going to leave on Friday, are you?” Or, worse and 
worse, ““You must not go on Friday, the thir- 
teenth!’’ And so you change your plans. ; 

On your way downtown you happen to notice a 
ladder up against a building, with its base far out on 
the pavement. No matter how worried you may be 
with household or business cares, you walk around 
the ladder, even going out to the gutter, if necessary, 
to avoid going under it. ; 

One day, when a friend of the family is calling, you 
notice that he appears nervous and fidgety. His 
conversation is jerky, and he moves about from 
place to place in the room. Finally, in desperation 
he tells you the reason: He is afraid of the cat, the 
family cat, the children’s pet. With a tolerant smile 
you put the cat out, and all is serene. You realize 
that your friend has an exaggerated fear, but you do 
not think that he is insane. . 

I know a surgeon, fearless in his profession, a man 
who in emergency has operated on his own child with- 
out a tremor. And yet he cannot endure the sight 
or even the thought of maggots, the larve of flies. 

Most of us who are afraid of rats or of snakes smile 
in a superior way at the woman who jumps upon a 
chair when a mouse runs across the floor. Wherein 
lies the difference? Some aviators who like to fly 
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By Stanley M. Rinehart, M. D. 


DECORATIONS BY M. L. BLUMENTHAL 


thousands of feet above the ground are unable to 
look down from a high building without great mental 
distress. Many perfectly sound and healthy persons 
go about their daily tasks absolutely convinced that 
they will die of cancer, and no amount of reasoning 
or argument can obliterate their terror of it. 


—— is hardly anybody in the world who has 
not some particular aversion or fear. It may be 
argued that the disinclination to leave home on Fri- 
day or to walk under a ladder is only conformance to 
a superstition; but if we conform to the superstition 
it is fear that makes us do so, however oa on hate 
to acknowledge it. Everyone who possesses an ab- 
surd fear realizes its absurdity, but neither per- 
suasion nor ridicule can rid him of it. The fear 
remains and cannot be entirely obliterated. 

The reason for this is that the cause lies much 
deeper than the trivial incident, or object, or idea, 
which brings the fear to the surface of the mind. It 
has its roots in an early experience which our heredi- 
tary instincts and certain curious, hidden, unconscious 
mental processes have perverted or exaggerated. In 
order to understand the matter we shall have to learn 
something about fear itself, what it does to us and 
what it does for us. 

Once upon a time, so those who believe in evolu- 
tion tell us, very shortly after we had evolved from 
primordial protoplasm, millions of years before we 
had brains or even spines, in other words, when 
we were invertebrates, it did not affect us much if we 
lost parts of our bodies in conflict or by accident, 
because we had the power of reproducing them. Not 
having much ability to defend ourselves, our very 
existence depended upon the amount of injury which 
we could make good by regrowth. As we grew up in 
the scale of existence and became better able to 
defend ourselves, this regenerative power gradually 
disappeared, because it was less needed. 

Whether you believe the theory of evolution or 
not makes little difference in this argument, because 
you can see the power of regrowth in lower ani- 
mals. Reptiles replace fangs that have been lost, and 
crabs and lobsters sprout new claws very soon after 
battle. Now, we cannot grow a new leg or a new arm 
if we have lost it, but we are better able to protect 
ourselves by forethought and by our ability to avoid 
danger or to overcome it. And we have also a defen- 
sive power which the lowest orders of animals do not 
possess. We have it in greater degree than any of the 
animals, but we do not always treat it with the re- 
spect it deserves; we rather look down upon anyone 
who has it more than we have it. It is called ‘‘fear.”’ 
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Hear Ghost Stories, Tales of Goblins, of Bogy Men Lurking in the Dark 
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In fact, we are often ashamed 
of it because we think it a sign of 
weakness; whereas fear is really 
a beneficent, protective mechan- 
ism given to us as a safeguard 
from harm. 

-There are two kinds of natural 
fear, instinctive fear and conscious 
fear. Instinctive fear isthe kind which we see so often 
in the lower animals. Newly hatched chickens run to 


their mother at the sight of a hawk even before she has 
given the warning signal. Young dogs will bristle and 
growl at the sight of a wild animal or even at its pelt, 
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A Great British General, Who Often Had Braved 
Death in Battle, Was Terribly Afraid of Cats 
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although nothing in their experience can have taught 
them either fear or antipathy. Such instincts have 
the obvious purpose of preserving life and are handed 
down from their wild ancestors. Very young children 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 158 
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MART women everywhere are buying Pelters 

this year—the same women who formerly bought 
fur coats—the women who are quickest to recognize 
the smartest fashion of many seasons. 


On Fifth Avenue, in Paris, and on Main Street in 
your own home town, those fashionable women 
: who really set the style will tell you that leather 
coats are their favorite garments. 


Pelters are made from the finest, softest leather— 
the fabric that Nature herself created for wear. 
They are beautifully tailored into coats of many 
styles, in all lengths, lined with rich silk or warm 
wool materials. 


They are wind-proof, rain-proof, cold-proof and 
wear-proof. 


For motoring, country club, and general all-round 
town wear, there’s nothing so smart and so flattering 
as a Pelter. 


Pelters are coats for any season, and for many sea- 
sons. ‘A Pelter will last you for years and never go 
out of style. 


seg site 
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By all means buy a Pelter. You'll find it 
not only the smartest coat yousbave, but 
also the most practical and usefiik garment 
in your wardrobe. Women’s, “children’s 
and men’s sizes, $30 up. 


There’s a store near you that:sells Pelters. 


If you don’t.know which one, write us. 
Look for the name Pelter on every. coat. 


International Duplex Coat Co. 
Pioneer Makers of Leather Coats 


ms Fifth Ave., New York Th o Co ats ~~ Every Wea” 
Derrerd Everywhere 
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to the ma- 
jority of 


American 





women, with no 





The Desk on Which James Monroe 
Wrote the Monroe Doctrine 


time or inclina- 
tion to probe 
into the deeper 
affairs of life, the 


Side Lights on the Authorship of 
the Monroe Doctrine 


By Rose Gouverneur Hoes 


Great-Granddaughter of James Monroe 


hundred years ago. In the first of these paragraphs 
Monroe declares that the governments of Russia and 
Great Britain have been informed that the American 
continents henceforth will not be considered subjects 
for future colonization by any European power. In 
the second paragraph he says that the United States 
will consider any attempt on the part of the European 
— to extend their system to any part of this 
emisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. 





These heroic 
words were espe- 
cially addressed 
to Spain and 
Portugal. They 














undoubtedly ex- 
pressed the rul- 
ing sentiments 
of the people of 


Original Portrait of James Monroe, 


by James R. Lambdin 


Monroe Doctrine has been a phrase, a tradition, some- 
thing connected with early American history and musty 
books and letters, to be ignored for lighter and brighter 
subjects. This certainly was the impression made a 
while ago at a tea table where a woman, by no means 
devoid of brain power, frankly exclaimed: ‘‘Can any 
one present explain in everyday language the Monroe 
Doctrine?’’ She simply knew it asa subject discussed 


by the people of every land. 


There was a pause in the conversation; the women 
grouped around the tea table all sat up and ‘took 


notice.” Then a quiet little woman in a 
distant corner said: “I think Ican. It 
means to all foreign countries ‘Hands 
off of the North and South American 
continents.’” 

This terse elucidation of what was 
evidently regarded as an abstruse his- 
tcrical term was generally accepted, but 
it is doubtful if a single woman present 
followed up the brief information thus 
obtained by looking more deeply into 
the subject or even by turning her at- 
tention for a brief moment to the life 
and characteristics of James Monroe, the 
distinguished.American statesman who, 
as President of the United States, in a 
message to Congress dated December 2, 
1823, promulgated the doctrine which 
has made his name famous. 


T IS also questionable whether the ma- 
jority of people are aware that, dur- 
ing President Madison’s administration, 
James Monroe, as Secretary of State, 
strenuously conducted our relations pre- 
ceding and during the war of 1812 and, 
in addition, carried on his shoulders at 
the darkest hour of that struggle the 
burden of the War Department besides. 
These efficient services commended him 
preéminently for the Presidency in 1816; 
and so popular was his first term of 
office, known as the “‘era of good feel- 
ing,’’ that, like Washington, he received 
from the people a unanimous reélection 
for a second term. One of the state 
electors, to be sure, with an independent 
regard for his constituency which to-day 
would be thought outrageous, threw 
away his ballot to prevent sucha parallel; 
but the fact remains that of all Presi- 
dents chosen since the Union was estab- 
lished, no other has gained or even 
approached the plane of unanimous ap- 
proval to which Washington and Mon- 
roe attained: It is also interesting to 
note that Thomas Jefferson oncedeclared 
that ‘“‘ James Monroe’s soul was so white 
that if it were turned inside out there 
would not be found a single mark or 
blemish.’’ Such was the regard in which 
was held James Monroe, soldier, lawyer, 
author, diplomat and statesman, famous 
as the originator of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Indeed, the one great event indisso- 
lubly associated with the Presidency of 
James Monroe is the announcement 
made by him of the policy of the United 
States in regard to foreign interference 
in the affairs of this continent, and the 
declaration justly bears the name of the 
Monroe Doctrine. It has recently been 
brought into greater prominence than 
ever before through the discussions held 
by the representatives of the various 
nations at the Peace Congress. It isa 
measure that every patriotic American 
citizen, independent of party strife, feels 
must be preserved. It is discussed in 
works on public law and in all general 
histories, and is universally regarded as 
a concrete summary of the principles of 
the United States with respect to the 
development of South America. 
The words of this famous utterance 
are included in two paragraphs of a 
Presidential message of nearly one 


E EVEN goes one step farther and says of the gov- 

ernments of North and South America, ‘‘who have 
declared their independence and maintained it, and 
whose independence we have, on great consideration 
and on just principles, acknowledged, we could not 
view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling in any manner their destiny, by 
any European power, in any light than as a mani- 
festation of an unfriendly disposition toward the 
United States.” 


Address.”’ 
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Original Letter Addressed to Thomas Jefferson by James Monroe Two Months 
Before the Monroe Doctrine Was Promulgated 


this country during the early part of the last century, 
and were the embodiment of a doctrine which had been 
vaguely referred to by Washington in his ‘ 
In turn these undeveloped ideas, coming 
down through the succeeding administrations to the 
Monroe period, took more definite form and finally 
found an outlet in this epoch-making message. 
Monroe’s chief counselors, especially in foreign af- 
fairs, unlike the present time, when the Chief Magis- 
trate of our land gathers around him the various 
members of his cabinet, were his two great predecessors 


Farewell 


in office. It can therefore be safely 
stated that this trio of successive Presi- 
dents, Jefferson, Madison and Monroe, 
always congenial,constantly in close con- 
sultation, ever watchful of public affairs, 
fromthe same state, Virginia, then steadily 
at the helm of the young Union, formeda 
bulwark of strength, a unit of power, 
which will probably never be seen again. 

It is not, then, surprising to read ina 
concluding sentence of a letter, addressed 
to Jefferson by Monroe in relation to the 
Monroe Doctrine, these words: ‘I shall 
be happy to have yours, & Mr. Madison’s 
I do not wish to trouble 
either of you with small objects, but 
the present one is vital,/involving the 
high interests, for which we have so 
long & so faithfully & harmoniously, con- 
tended together. Be so kind as to en- 
close to him the dispatches, with an 
intimation of the motive.”’ 

Can the individual be found who does 
not occasionally catch an inspiration, 
perchance borrow a phrase, or ask the 
advice of another? Notwithstanding 
the fact that it was the habit of a life- 
time for James Monroe to seek the ad- 
vice and counsel of his fellow statesmen, 
especially Thomas Jeffetson, who had 
been his early preceptor as well as friend, 
credit should be accorded him and him: 
only for a truly heroic act, the promul- 
gation of the Monroe Doctrine. He 
showed a fearlessness of consequences 
and moral courage of the highest order, 
as history records that in the original 
draft prepared by him he showed a 
defiance of Europe almost warlike. He 
was finally, however, persuaded to sub- 
due his language; but just the same, the 
final act of holding fast to the trumpet 
through which the great blast was blown 
was no small act of valor. 


EARLY two months before President 

Monroe sent his famous message to 
Congress he wrote a letter to Jefferson 
in which is embodied a summary of the 
Monroe Doctrine. It was written from 
Oak Hill, his home in Loudoun County, 
Virginia, and is dated October 17, 1823: 
“I transmit to you two dispatches, which 
were received from Mr.‘ Rush, while I 
was lately in Washington, which involve 
interests of the highest importance. 
They contain two letters from Mr. Can- 
ning, suggesting designs of the holy 
alliance, against the independence of So. 
America, & proposing a co-operation, 
between G. Britain & the U. States, in 
support of it, against the members of 
that alliance. The project, aims in the 
first instance, at a mere expression of 
opinion, somewhat in the abstract, but 
which it is expected by Mr. Canning, 
will have a great political effect, by de- 
feating the combination. By Mr. Rush’s 
answers, which are also enclosed, you 
will see the light in which he views the 
subject, & the extent to which he may 
have gone. Many important considera- 
tions are involved in this proposition. 
ist. Shall we entangle ourselves at all, in 
European politicks, & wars, on the side 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 140 
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1)° not blame your dealer if he cannot 


supply you promptly with Phoenix 
| Silk Hosiery. 


He is doing his level best to keep stocks 
complete. 


But, the demand for this famous hosiery far 
outstrips our production. Hence, we ask 
the millions of loyal Phoenix wearers to be 
patient. 


Phesait Silk flesie 


C 
100% Plus — y 


WE will not break our time-honored quality tradi- 
tions by using ordinary machinery and materials 
just to increase production. This would not give you 
the hosiery you have learned to expect from Phoenix — 
the kind that gives almost unbelievable service com- 
bined with unusual elegance. 


Our exacting mechanical requirements are 
difficult to meet quickly under present con- 
ditions; we prefer to go slowly — which 
means you may have to wait a little longer 
than usual for your share of Phoenix. 


So we repeat: Do not blame your dealer. Be patient. 


Phoenix Knitting Works, Milwaukee 
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Without Benefit of College 


By Esther Everett Lape 





P RIVERSIDE DRIVE of an 
early July evening bus after bus 
lurched arrogantly by without 
even a slow-up in recognition of 
the crowds on the corners with 
hands importunately signaling. 
Every bus top was filled to over- 
flowing with women, old, young 
and ageless; a few with hair flying 
free, the rest crowned by the mil- 

= linery of every zone in the country. 
You got the sense of a vast joy ride, of the sudden, 
swift expansion of forces long repressed. 

They were summer-school students from the uni- 
versity, out for the evening. 

Have you ever read of the fish in Lake Baikal, in 
Russia, that explode if taken from the water, literally 
pass into the circumambient air if the customary 
pressure is removed? 

Something of that kind happens when the fresh air 
of vast activity strikes the spirits released for the time 
from the monotonous pressure of Bailey Forks and 
Greenville Junction. 

“Of course,”’ said the sedate wife on the corner dis- 
gustedly to her also sedate husband, bent on the eve- 
ning bus ride that stands in lieu of a country vacation, 
“‘we shall never get a seat. We might just as well take 
the subway and go down for a ferry ride to Staten 
Island. Since yesterday, when the summer school 
opened, there is a new world up here 
around the university. And such a 
world! The whole ten thousand of 























can have too much.’” She put her brother through” 


Harvard in what might have been her own college 
years. After he was graduated and got a job and got 
married, she began her own silent accumulation, year 
after year. 

Here, for the first time, is Janet Jones, not quite 
thirty, from a little Western Pennsylvania town, with 
a slice of father’s war earnings in her pocket, devoted 
by family vote to this, Janet’s first trip to the much- 
talked-of “East.” 

Twelve years ago Janet won from the high school of 
her town the county scholarship to a Western uni- 
versity, just at a time when father’s factory had to 
shut down, and so Janet got a job in the town depart- 
ment store. She is here now more or less as the repre- 
sentative of the whole town. 

““You see,’’ she says, ‘‘the war gave our town an 
awful jolt. We didn’t use to have anything at all till we 
organized for the war. Then all our old political lines 
and fights broke down and the town really got together. 
Now we don’t want to settle back. It would be so 
dull. Several dozen women are just waiting for me 


to come back before we start something. None of us 
knows what to aim for first nor how to go about 
it, though it’s mighty plain our town can stand a lot 
I’d come on here and 
being done 
and especially 

I'm finding it.”’ 


of work. I thought 
find out what’s 
in other places 
how. Yes, 





them learn something, do something, €& 
see something, go somewhere every 
minute of their six weeks here. : 
“Most of them must be tired to 
death from their year’s work, but 
you would never guess it. They are 
learning everything from Abyssinian 
to how to make watch fobs. They see 
everything from slums to cathedrals, 
from the place where Washington 
spent the night to Chinatown, from 
Brooklyn Bridge at nightfall to the 
Italian marionettes, from Ellis Island 
to Wall Street at noon, from the 
Aquarium to the Greek restaurants 
and chop suey places on Sixth Ave- 
nue. And in the evening they rest on 
the tops of the buses like seagulls on , 
the waves. ) 
“Can you conceive a little world y= 


when her father died. Since then she has been selling 
bathtubs through rural Indiana. She has done well at 
it, and if rural Indiana isn’t cleanly, it’is not because 
the bathtubs of Leslie’s firm are not well known. But 
she has an ambition to sell stocks and bonds for a 
Chicago house. She “knows somebody that knows 
somebody,’”’ and so on, but is told that they want 
college-trained people. only. So she converted her 
bathtub profits into car fare and board money_and 
is here to make the first lap in a study of finance and 
banking. 

There is the teacher from the far South, ‘educated 
entirely by my father, a great mathematician,’’ who 
has been teaching algebra twenty years and now wants 
to teach something else ‘for a change.” And some- 
where in the offing of her mind there is also the idea of 
a bigger “‘change”’ in the shape of a job in New York. 


That Indefinable Stirring That is Everywhere 


HERE is Muriel Dixon from the ‘‘ Eastern Sho’”’ of 
Maryland, whocould easily have gone to college, but 
who never saw any point in it until now. She has no 
job, having been left ‘‘comfortably off’’ by her father, 
but she ‘‘ wants a vocabulary.” .She has been ‘‘trying 
to write” and has also been offered half a column in the 
county weekly, but she finds she “‘has no words.’’ Her 
resent vocabulary, built up through the years chiefly 
rom gleanings from the sermons of the Reverend Doc- 
tor Treat every Sabbath, falls short of 
her needs. There are so many things 
one thinks and feels and would like to 
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of women, all energy, all endeavor? y 

They are catching up with life, over- 
taking youth. In a brief six weeks 
they are trying to get the better of every handicap 
they believe life has dealt them. They are ‘going to 
college,’ the thing they have always wanted and had 
given up hope of having. This year after the war there 
are more of them than ever before. And only think of 
the millions of women all over the country just like 
them, who would be here if they could raise the car fare 
and did not have to stay home to keep house for father 
and brother Dan, or take mother and Aunt Sis on the 
annual vacation to the Falls.” 


The Real Meaning of the “College” Dream 


HINK of them! Is it true? What is the real mean- 

ing of this midsummer college dream? Do these 
thousands of women from every state in the country, 
from the South, from the Middle West, the Northeast 
and the Northwest, the Eastern Shore of Maryland and 
every other shore, the mountains of Oregon and the 
deserts of Arizona, New Mexico and Texas—do these 
thousands flooding the summer schools, many of them 
tirelessly piecing together a college degree bit by bit, 
year after year, really represent thousands and millions 
of other American women who do not get to summer 
school, but who cherish—or bury—the same ambition; 
all of whom also have been stung by this gadfly of 
yearning for ‘‘a college education,” but who, unlike 
their summer-school sisters, do not even in this partial 
way catch up with the college dream and, not doing so, 
feel that they have lost something forever; who se- 
cretly or openly envy the “college woman” her chance; 
who believe that life would be or rather would have 
been a different thing if only they had had a college 
degree, if only, that is to say, they had studied certain 
particular studies at certain particular hours, for four 
particular years, at a particular period of their life, let 
us say somewhere between the years of seventeen and 
twenty-five? en 

I think these summer-school students tell a signifi- 
cant story about the women of every community in 
America in the year 1919. And because they do, be- 
cause, with a change of name, they might as well be 
friends back home, I present with little formality a 
dozen or so of last summer’s students, by way of giving 
us a look at ourselves by a glimpse of the most striving 
among us. 

Here, as in former years, right on the front row, by 
the middle aisle, is Miss Sophia Searles, the gray-haired, 
severe-looking school-teacher from a small Vermont 
town, who comes year after year because “one never 
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say and write that have nothing what- 
ever to do with virtue and vice and the 
words that appertain thereto. 

There is Lucretia Zimmerman, who 
once got a story into one of the best 
magazines, but all of whose manu- 
scripts have since been returned. She 
“thinks it may be some lack in the 
English” and is “ here to find out.” 

Here is impressive, auburn-haired 
Antoinette Harding, from Council 

, Bluffs, lowa. She will, if you are un- 
derstanding, show you a booklet of 
her ‘‘ Clippings”’ from the various local 
papers. Before the war she was very 
busy, indeed, interpreting Brownin 
at readings and ‘‘dramatic evenings 
in lowa and adjoining states. | 

Since the war the dramatic eve- 
nings in lowa seem less popular—peo- 


‘ 








There is rather young Jennie Albee, teacher in a 
school in “‘up-state’’ New York, and not-so-young 
Louise Jaynes from an Arizona state normal school. 
Both of these girls are attending college because the 
state requiresextra work for promotion and for “‘ raises.”’ 

“You've got to show activity,”’ they have been told 
by the school authorities time and again. 

Jennie finished the district high school years ago, 
really eager to go farther; but there were no funds and 
no tradition of going tc college in the family, certainly 
not for girls. 

She would have been glad enough to have gone and 
“worked her way through.” And it could have been 
managed probably if someone had given her the least 
little bit of a push, which she did not then in her youth 
and ignorance and timidity seem quite able to give her- 
self. Nobody did. 

And so, with a safe job offered her right at home, a 
chance to help out a not-too-fat family budget—and 
the community and the family sentiment all in favor 
of beginning wage-earning at once—Jennie foregoes 
the college dream and resignedly settles down in 
Amityville to lead the life led there through genera- 
tions, if not by her fathers, then by her mothers and 
her sisters and her aunts. 

As for her Arizona colleague, Louise Jaynes, born in 
Virginia, no amount of moral push from outside could 
have solved her problem. 

The death of her mother when Louise was sixteen, 
seven younger brothers and sisters and a father of 
uncertain earnings and more uncertain comings and 
goings showed her her university. 

There is a skilled trained nurse of some years’ experi- 
ence, who maintains, not entirely without resent- 
ment, that it’s ‘‘ hard to get along nowadays without at 
least some of the college stuff. If you don’t know some- 
thing about public health nursing or dietetics—well, 
you're likely to be a nurse on call all your life.” 


Business Girls and Girls With Literary Minds 


Be ape is the night telephone operator from Holly 
Oak, who knows she was right in line to be manager 
of the exchange, but they gave it toa girl that had been 
to college. 

There is Leslie Johnson, from Indiana, not so intent 
on books, but with every eye out for people, people 
you can sell something to. She rejoices that the univer- 
sities are “‘ waking up and getting practical.” She had 
to stop high school at the end of the second year, 
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ple are so busy at other things. And 
Antoinette is here for a look around 
and for friendly counse\. Is there per- 
haps some newer literature or life which she ought 
to be interpreting to lowa? 

There is Mrs. Massinger, the wife of the preacher 
from Canby Forks. He himself couldn’t come. He 
never learned Greek, and he has an aspiration to read 
the New Testament in Greek before he dies. She never 
even got to high school, but she is going to take the 
summer course in “‘ beginning Greek,’’ and then they 
can work it out together in the winter evenings. “It is 
the start that is so hard, you know. That is what has 
held us back.” 

There is plump, blond, energetic, elderly little Mrs. 
Merrill from an inland city, who left a dazed husband 
as well as sons and daughters to order their own pur- 
suits for six weeks. Her boys and girls are in college. 
They speak a new jargon. It is the first time in her 
life that she, with her Southern gentlewoman’s educa- 
tion, has not been able to keep up with her children. 
She attributes it to college and is here to get the con- 
necting link. 


She Wants to “Keep Out of a Rut” 


AST of all, and by no means least numerous, there is 

Miss Millie Minturn, long the bulwark and the un- 

disputed queen of an adoring village, busy, necessary, 
tireless. 

She is here—the confidence is almost shamefacedly 
given—to study nothing in particular, to learn noth- 
ing in particular, to do nothing in the world except to 
“keep out of a rut.” 

Of a spring day Millie grew restless and took a vast 
resolution. Neighbors were as dear as ever, work and 
fun in Ridgeville Center quite as good, but—the mutor 
had stopped. 

Rocking the summer evenings through on the porch 
to the accompaniment of the crickets and the frogs on 
the mill pond, and illumined by the stars and ‘the 
flicker of brother Ed’s pipe on the top step, suddenly 
became unthinkable. 

Like the old Uncle in “‘Tono-Bungay,” she sud- 
denly found her beloved village about as stimulating 
as cold mutton fat, and like him, she felt a sudden 
imperative need to be where things “‘cascade.’’ Rest- 
less days, these. oa 

If Miss Millie had been a better analyst she could 
have accounted somewhat for the new current. It was 
not all an indefinable something in Millie. There was 
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Long halls in 
one sweep— 
no “connections” 
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A brush and a fan 





The VACUETTE is 
“a gift that is always 
giving’”’—each year it 
gives 365 days of easier 
| housekeeping. 

It’s a suction sweeper 
for every-day use—(not for 
once-a-week cleanings)— 
because it’s so easy to oper- 
ate. You just grasp the 
handle and go to work— 
in complete independence 
of wires and electrical con- 
nections. Its seven pounds 
of aluminum lightness per- 
mit easy journeys up and 
yt down stairs. 

Simply running the 
— VACUETTE easily over the 


not an electric | } floor like an ordinary carpet 


sweeper supplies the power 







































































| to drive the high-speed re- . 
volving brush which loos- i 
ens dust, lint, crumbs, pins, i 
i etc., and the ample suction 


fan which lifts them to the 
capacious dust bag. 








THE SCOTT & FETZER COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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In the World of Play 


Amusements to Develop Your Child Physically and Mentally 


HE greatest part of the lives 

of young children is spent in 

play, either in games learned 

from older children or in those 
of theirown invention. Most of these 
naturally take the form of imitations 
of adult life and the world around 
them. All little children think of 
playing house, “‘horsie” or of being 
sick, even if they are not given 
toys which suggest these games. 
Through their games they learn 
about the grown-up world. 
Besides noticing the things that 
make up this world, they find 
out a lot about the actual work 
that keeps it going. 

The educational value of this 
sort of play is that it teaches 
children about the world they 
live in. Without this experience 


eZ 


of the things around them they Every Normal Boy Would Enjoy This 


could not understand the things 

they learn in school, more remote things which can- 
not be seen and handled and imitated, but can be un- 
derstood because they are somewhat like the world 
the child has seen and handled and used. 

Play is so inevitable and spontaneous, however, that 
we are apt to overlook the fact that it is the backbone 
of education. We assume that because it is spontane- 
ous it will take care of itself, and at the.same time we 
are constantly interfering with it because it conflicts 
with our own interests and comfort. We forget that a 
child’s boisterousness is his way of getting the exercise 





Ready for the Transportation of a Whole City 


necessary for his growing muscles, and we curb it with- 
out offering him an alternative. We take all our own 
belongings away from him because they get broken, and 
fail to give him enough of his own to keep him busy. 

Yet things are essential for the child’s development; 
without them he cannot gain the control of his sur- 
roundings which is necessary for a happy, 
efficient life. If he is to learn about the 
world in which he lives he must have 
enough to do. We do not expect children 
to know how to dress or feed themselves 
until they have had plenty of practice. It 
is just as unreasonable to expect them to 
understand what their own house and its 
furnishings are, or what wagons, dirt and 
stones, laundry work, ¢ooking or tricycles 
mean, or howto get along with other people, 
without allowing them some first-hand 
experiencé with these things. 


OYS have been used through the ages 

to give children this familiarity with 
their own world. They cannot have the 
same articles that adults use, because 
their inexperienced hands are clumsy and 
because the things are too big and heavy 
for their little bodies. 

A child’s pleasure in toys comes from 
the fact that they offer him so many oppor- 
tunities to do things; to his growing body 
and inquiring mind activity is the greatest 
joy in the world. To be successful, an adult’s and a 
child’s toys should be planned on opposite principles. 
The adult plays when his work is done, and he looks 
for rest and change, entertaining sights, activity that 
will recreate rather than call for his full powers and 
energy. The child plays all the time; it is his work and 
as important to him as an adult’s work. He must be 
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given plenty of opportunity to make his play 
real. He wants to have real play because of 
his tremendous curiosity about the things he 
sees going on around him, and he needs to 
have it real if he is not to grow up listless, 
ignorant and unresourceful. 

Furnishing toys for the kind of play chil- 
dren need is simple in the country. It is 
comparatively easy wherever there are space 
and quiet enough to 
allow unsupervised 
play. Trees, dirt, a 
brook, fences, fields 
and the barn are the 
best playthings in 
the world. They 
combine under ideal 
conditions opportu- 
nities for exercise, 
fresh air and the con- 
structive play which 
children crave. The 
number of actual 
toys children need in such surroundings is very small. 
Except for very little children they should not be toys 
in the ordinary sense of the word at all, but tools and 
equipment, the kind of things that boys and girls need 
to carry on the long, dramatic games that make sum- 
mer such a delight. 

A few real tools, some nails and boards, a rope and 
some left-over pots and pans, are all the toys that are 
necessary for a great variety of games. With them chil- 
dren can construct, according to their own interests, 
everything from a doll’s house to a tree shanty in which 
to play at Swiss Family Robinsen. A tent 
and a few Indian properties are always wel- 
come gifts; for what American boy or girl 
does not love to play at pioneers and Indians? 
A strong shovel that will really dig is another 
good country toy. 


i IS hard to find good, usable tools in small 
sizes; but children are apt to be much more 
capable than we realize, and they can use suc- 
cessfully and safely adult tools for the sort of 
simple construction they indulge in. Owning 
their own tools adds a great deal to children’s 
pleasure, and by careful selection lightweight 
hammers, small rip and crosscut saws, small 
smooth planes, screwdrivers, try squares and 
other tools can be found, which are not too 
heavy for children and can be assembled into 
a tool chest which will furnish endless oppor- 
tunities for play. 

Girls like making things and can use tools as well 
as boys, if foolish fears of being a ‘“‘tomboy”’ are not 
suggested to them. The manual skill that they acquire 
and the practice in measuring and fitting, the incentive 
to really make something, and the habits of neatness 
and forethought that are necessary, if tools are to last, 
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The Play School—an Experiment in Education 
are all more valuable lessons than many that are 
learned in school. 

If children live near a brook rubber boots make a 
better toy than an elaborate boat, for it is more fun to 
wade in and build a dam, to make a raft and play 
pirates, or to set up a homemade water wheel, than to 
poke a miniature boat from the shore. The boat is 








beautiful and delights at Christmastime or when used in 
the city-bathtub, but for real use as a boat in real water 
the homemade articles are more satisfactory. 

If children are interested in gardening a set of tools 
makes a very good beginning. Here again it is hard to 
find small ones that will really dig and rake and that do 
not break as soon as they are used. Most standard im- 
plements, however, are made with small heads for cer- 
tain kinds of work, and by shortening the handles very 
good garden tools can be made. With these children 
can dig and hoe deep enough to make their gardens 
grow. An old-fashioned rope swing furnishes excellent 
amusement for quieter playtime on the lawn. It can 
be made safe for very little children by hanging it low 
and putting the rope through holes in each end of the 
board seat. Every country child should have a snow 
shovel and sled for winter play. 


ITTLE children can, of course, take part in elaborate 
dramatic games only on the sufferance of their older 
brothers and sisters, and need toys of their own for 
simple outdoor play. A sand pile is perhaps the most 
popular toy, whether the little people live in the city 
or the country. Large shallow boxes and sand can be 


-obtained from kindergarten supply houses for the sand- 
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A Sand Pile is Popular in City or Country 


box in the city or the town back yard, and in the country 
there is always a sand bank from which a load can be 
hauled and placed where it will be visible from a con- 
venient window. Even without a sand pile all little 
children should have a little pail and shovel and be 
given opportunity to dig. Filling and emptying a 
small pail is great fun for them and they will keep at it 
half hours at a time. Express wagons small enough 
for the little tots to drag themselves are another good 
toy; they will hold things and serve as ice wagons, 
teams or automobiles—in fact, for any game in which 
locomotion is a factor, and so are better than hobby 
horses and hoops which lend themselves to 
imagining only one thing. Little children 
are content with using their muscles in dig- 
ging, climbing, running and jumping, so 
anything that helps them to do these things 
without stimulating them to too great 
effort makes a good toy. 

For the city child, confined to the back 
yard or the sedate walks in a park, there 
are many sorts of simple play apparatus. 
Every child should have some chance to 
use these things, for, unadorned, a back 
yard is too small and bare to furnish occu- 
pation for more than a few days, and the 
park walks do not furnish varied enough 
exercise to be nearly so good for children 
as play which uses all their muscles. 


LITTLE planning would often make 

the care of young children easier than 
it is, especially in neighborhoods where 
people know each other. If a group of 
mothers would combine and install play 
apparatus in the largest or sunniest yard, 
or even put a little in two or three different 
yards the children would have a better time and the 
mothers an easier one. Children are good when they 
are happy, and they are happy when they are busy. 
Learning to play together is good for them and comes 
about more naturally outdoors, where there is room, as 
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Buy American-Made Toys 


ANTA CLAUS—the good American that he is—this 
year has turned to Uncle Sam for his toys. In fact the 
pair of them have been working together for months 

and months for our American kiddies. 


They have planned and arranged and built really wonder- 
ful things. They are original—there is a host of new toy ideas. 


They are conceived and built by American men and women 
—they are not the thoughts or work of foreign countries. 


American-made toys are best for the children because each 
toy is perfect. The design is right, the craftsmanship is care- 
ful—there are more to pick and choose from. They are edu- 
cational—they are amusing. 





Patronize the toy 


store that dis- as ‘ ; R ; ; 
shes daes eine This Christmas make children happier with American- 


made toys. 


This season—this coming New Year—resolve to support 
American industries—to protect American trade. 


Patronize the toy store that shows the circle of Uncle Sam 
and the laughing, happy children. You will find there the 
greatest assortment of Christmas and all-year-round toys— 
the best ones, too. 


This space is contributed to the cause of American industries 
by the Toy Manufacturers of the U. S. A. 
Flatiron Building, New York 
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Last Christmas—And This 


A Yuletide Letter to the Two Great New Divisions of Our 
American Family: “Those Who Went and Those Who Stayed” 


ZOU who went remember, don’t you, 
& last Christmas in France—out there 
in the mud, in the middle of no- 
where? We’d had Christmas reun- 
ions before, pleasant little handfuls 
of home folks, six, ten, a dozen. 
. But when was there ever such a 
gathering as that one—especially 
the one particularly remembered, 
&) the one with thousands of nurses, 
> hundreds of doctor officersand those 
rows and rows and rows of boys in 
s—altogether, a whole city! 
/ From every state in the Union we came, and 
originally from almost every nation in the 
world. Peoria was there, and Little Falls was 
there, and Oklahoma, along with New York 
and Chicago and San Francisco. Every nook 
and corner of America had sent its native son 
or daughter to be present at this Christmas 
feast; first at the terrible testing fire, now at 
the great celebration of peace. For though our work 
went on just the same, and the pain and the heroism 
all about us was the same—and the dear, old, gurgly 
mud was particularly the same!—somehow, miracu- 
lously, into the world, we were told, had come peace. 
So we were to celebrate. And 
just as at home, around Christmas- 
time, a delightful buzz of secrecy is 
in the air, and puckered brows, and 
lists, and whispered conferences; 
so now in the big hospital center 
nurses began to go about with a 
preoccupied look and bulky pack- 
ages concealed under their aprons. 
And the officers stole off mysteri- 
ously to Nevers and came back 
after dark with bulging pocketsand 
triumphant smiles. 


AL in the wards a perfect frenzy 
of crépe paper and red ribbon— 
gilding and cutting and pasting— 
was going on, maneuvered by those 
excited boys in the white beds— 
boys with one arm painting gor- 
geous Santas into posters; boys 
with their legs in cruel frames using 
their hands to manufacture cun- 
ning snowballs out of cotton and 
gauze; blind boys covering walnuts 
with gay tin foil for the trees; and 
one boy, with eyes and arms and 
legs all lost in bandages, was help- 
ing his ‘‘buddy” by holding vari- 
ous spools for weaving in his mouth. 

Meanwhile the Red Cross—well, 
it was a busy time for the ‘‘Great- 
est Mother in the World.” All mothers are busy at 
Christmas, even where they have a family of only 
three or four; this time the ‘‘Greatest Mother”’ had 
twenty-two thousand—and, oh, mothers of our in- 
dulged American childhood, twenty-two thousand ex- 
pecting nothing at all! Twenty-two thousand who 
had fought and toiled, who had taken their lives 
in their hands—all their hopes and aims and efforts of 
years—and given them, as simply as a flower, to you 
and me; given them not once, but over and over, 
every day, every hour, during long months of cold and 
wet and dreariness, during the hell of combat, or— 
what is often .worse—the sordid, everyday labor of 
“behind the lines!” 






HERE they were—haggard, sick boys in pajamas; 
the doctors who had fought, too, all day and all 
night, with never a thought for their own strength; 
and that tired-eyed, indomitably smiling regiment of 
nurses, still at Christmas intent on nothing except 
what more they could do, what fresh ways they could 
find of running their feet off and their pay checks to 
zero for ‘“‘the boys!’’ It was Christmas. And none 
of them, this vast family who had completely for- 
gotten themselves, expected a single thing. 

The Red Cross Mother dashed a totally unmilitary 
tear from her eye, drew the inseparable notebook 
from her pocket and “got busy.” Then it was that 
huge boxes and barrels began to come in, that trusted 
assistants were sent to scour the country for great 
truckloads of trees and turkeys, that ambulances 
came rolling into camp, laden, thank God! not with 
mangled bodies, but with whole forests of holly and 
evergreens and the giant clumps of French mistletoe. 

In the huts festivity fairly palpitated. Doughboy 
carpenters were pounding up standards for the Allied 
flags; doughboy decorators were vying with Red 
Cross girls in the hanging of lanterns and red-white- 
and-blue bunting; doughboy florists of other days 
were standing off to squint professionally at the plac- 
ing of a holly wreath or to decide that “that bunch of 
myrtle had better go a little to this side.”” And all 
about—at the writing tables, around the stove, beside 





the piano, up on the stage—doughboys by the hun- 
dred were looking on and offering advice and laughing 
and ‘‘kidding”’ the decorators; while the canteen, and 
the library, and the passing out of stationery and 
sweaters and comfort kits and all the thousand and one 
daily hut activities went merrily on. 


HERE did we get the “fixings,” such as lan- 

terns, bunting, and so on? Well, some of them 
came from the Red Cross warehouses, located 
at the large distributing centers; some of 
them, in the wards, were bought by the 
officers and nurses in the little French 
villages roundabout. But the major- 
ity were acquired in this wise: 

At Neveille, on a freezing Decem- 
ber morning, a Red Cross girl would 
get up and scramble into her clothes 
in the dark of an unheated room, 
snatch a cup of coffee and a piece of 
bread, pull on her raincoat and hat, 
stuff several dozen lists, samples and 
several thousand francs into her pocket, 
and be off when the doughboy chauffeur 
called for her. Perched up beside this khaki- 
clad henchman, as they rocked through the moun- 

tainous ruts of the gashed roads 
Saeee for hours in the blinding rain, she 
would finally reach some little pro- 
vincial town just in time for the 
convenient French closing hours; 
all shops shut from twelve o’clock 
to two. This meant a scant two 
hours left for all her purchasing, 
since they must be off home again 
by four o’clock. 

So in two hours this American 
girl wizard had to collect and store 
within the little motor car twenty 
hundred lanterns, twenty hundred 
paper ‘‘festoons,”’ twelve hundred 
boltsofredribbon, ten hundred boxes 
of candles, fifteen flags three meters 
long, ten flags two meters long, five 
flags one meter long, oh, and a 
lot more little flags hardly worth 
mentioning; fifty dozen ‘Stars of 
Bethlehem,” a hundred packages 
of “angel’s hair,” ditto of snow 
dust, ditto of blue and yellow birds 
who teeter so indefatigably on 
Christmas trees; boxes of gilt balls, 
and red balls, and green balls, and 
butterflies, and 

But what’s the use? You moth- 
ers who groan over one Christmas 
tree, what if you had to trim two 
hundred and fifty! 

And there’s an additional rug or two to be bought 
for the huts—thirteen huts altogether, one for each of 
the thirteen hospitals that make up the center; anda 
couple of wicker easy-chairs for patients who could sit 
up, if they had them; and a mask 
and wig for the official ‘Santa,’ 
and a can of green paint for Miss 
Brown at Hut 50, and a can of 
red for Miss Jones at Hut 67; and , 
night is coming on, and your TY 
doughboy driver begins to be | 
wistful about his mess, and you 
are conscious yourself of a queer, 
caved-in feeling about the knees, 
which you suppose must be hun- 
ger. And so unwillingly you say: 
“Well, I guess that’s all for to- I Wii 
day.’’ And you climb numbly | 
into the seat of the last wicker 
chair hanging onto the tail of the 
car—the only place where there’s 
an inch of room left for you—and 
ride home in state! 





F COURSE, there are 
two blow-outs on the 
way, not tomention the other 
two of that morning; and 
your driver hasn’t the right 
tools, and the extra tube is a 
size too large. Also he loses 
his road and has to go back 
five miles and, after groping 
about somewhere’ in darkest 
France for half an hour, you 
finally roll intocamp at quar- 
ter to eleven, there to drop 
onto the bed—bundles, boxes 
and all—asleep almost before 
you can undress. 
And to-morrow it’s the 
same, and the next day, and 
the next for several weeks 
























before Christmas. For each little town has only a dab 
of the quantities of things that are necessary; so one 
day you go twenty miles to Nevers, and the next day 
ten miles to Cosne, and another day forty miles to 
Bourges and so on and so on—till you’ve collected all 
the dabs you possibly can, in flushed competition with 
several dozen other Red Cross and ‘‘Y”’ girls from 
near-by camps. 
And then it is Christmas Eve! 
You remember, don’t you—you who were 
there—Christmas Eve in “‘the mudhole’’— 
that great, flat stretch in oozy land, 
covered with little houses—long, low, 
drab-colored houses they were—the 
wards, with tents for the ‘‘ overflow,” 
behind them? Laid out they were in 
neat little streets north and south 
and east and west, so that where 
one row of tents ended another row 
of houses began, and wherever you 
looked there were more and more— 
no end of them! While in between and 
all about, through everything and over 
everything, was mud—lakes and pools 
and sticky brown oceans of it, gurgling dia- 
bolically at the helpless humans toiling through. 
Of course it rained. The officers came stamping into 
the hut with their trench coats pulled up to their ears 
and their caps dripping. It was nine o’clock—the hour 
when patients have all been ordered off to bed, the hut 
cleared, the last batch of decorations sent to the last 
waiting unit, the last pair of socks filled to bursting 
with nuts and candy and the cherished cigarettes, the 
last wreath hung, the last evergreen bough in place. 
And now we are going to trim the tree! 


H, YOU who this year are trimming trees in cozy 
homes, all warm and carpeted and cushioned and 
luxurious, you haven’t forgotten that great, bare hall 
with its blue-plastered walls, and its brave yellow 
curtains, and its battered tables and battered chairs, 
and its muddy, battered, concrete floor, battered by 
the feet that marched to Chateau-Thierry and St.- 
Mihiel! You haven’t forgotten the silent beauty of 
that big, cold, dim-lit place—emptied now of its usual 
khaki horde—nor how lovingly the brilliant banners 
curled over its walls, how tenderly the green-and- 
scarlet of outdoors seemed to trail across its gaunt 
surfaces. And all alone, down at one end, stretching 
the full length and breadth of the hall, in the glory of 
its blue and red and stars—the Flag! You remember? 
The tree stood against it, a little at one side, a great, 
feathery marvel. }And here is the C. O. himself, beam- 
ing and eager asa boy, to place the first ornament; and 
fat little Captain King ready to burst his Sam Brown, 
reaching up with the tinsel; and big Captain Grant, 
swaying perilously on the stepladder; and lean, dig- 
nified Major Frye shouting excitedly: ‘A little lower 
down with that wax angel, Miss Baird, and the gold 
robin on the branch above—so!” 

And Miss Baird, who at home is a mere million- 
airess, and Miss Lowndes, who in the dim long ago 
taughtschool,and Miss Prentiss, 
who used to be a fashion artist — 
this tired trio of overworked 
war girls have forgotten all about 
aching feet and heads that whirl 
and are here, there and every- 
where, draping, pinning, fasten- 
ing up and hauling down again, 
laughing, chaffing, transfigured. 


ND other officers peep in at 
the open door and are haled 
into service; and homesick little 
sergeants are urged to ‘“‘come 
on in and hold the scissors or 
something.’’ And stray nurses 
on their wistful way from wards 
to barracks are stopped and 
made to add just one more can- 
dle or drift of snow. 

Finally it’s done—that spar- 
kling, shimmering, opalescent 
dream thing we call a Christ- 
mas Tree! And thereare ‘‘oh’s”’ 
and ‘‘ah’s”’ and delighted pat- 
tings on the back: of everyone 
by everyone. Then Major Frye 
says: ‘‘What about some hot 
chocolate?”’” and proceeds to 
make it in the canteen kitchen, 
done up in Miss Baird’s blue 
apron. And wealltroop into the 
little hut sitting room and drink 
it out of tin cups, and are very 
gay and festive and jolly—till 
someone looks at his watch and 
says: ‘‘ Midnight!” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 124 
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The Most Popular 


Little Princess in Europe 
By Charlotte Kellogg 





HE first day, I was al- 

most afraid to walk out 

on the street into the 

life-in-death atmosphere 

of Brussels as I found it in 1916. 

But I was soon reassured; these 

quiet, tense people had dis- 

ciplined themselves to pass as 

if he did not exist, the gray- 
uniformed invader. 

Then suddenly I saw a crowd 

gathering near a corner of a 

boulevard not far ahead. There 











Besides serving unwearyingly 
as hospital nurse and cheering 
the Belgian soldiers in and out of 
the trenches, the queen found 
time to care for thousands of 
refugee children. Of the two 
schools near Le Panne into 
which she gathered six hundred 
little waifs, one was named after 
Prince Charles and the other 
after Princess Marie-José; and 
both children understood their 








, Tesponsibility in these schools 





is trouble there, I thought, or 
soon will be. But the nearer I 
approached, the more peaceable the crowd seemed; 
apparently the people were trying merely to press as 
close as they could to a big shop window. I finally got 
my turn at the window, and with it my introduction 
to little Marie-José. There she was, pictured in photo- 
graph after photograph, from babyhood to eight years, 
her age when the enemy drove her with her parents 
from the palace in the center of Brussels; there was 
a veritable gallery of Marie-Josés. 

And how delightfully she fulfilled a child’s dream of 
a princess, this dainty little person with wide blue eyes 
and exquisitely poised head crowned with thick, way- 
ward curls. As she advanced from year to year her 
face expressed more and more the captivating com- 
bination of a sparkling playfulness and an unusual 
seriousness. Small wonder that she had been from 
babyhood the inspiration of poets and musicians, who 
wrote verses and dedicated their songs to her. 


i MOST of the pictures she wore a simple tunic of 
either white silk or black velvet, untrimmedexcept for 
the collar of Belgian lace at her throat. In some pic- 
tures she was posed with her fair-haired, blue-eyed 
brothers, the first thirteen and the second eleven years 
old when the war broke out. But this was distinctly 
her own window; no one else counted. 

It had been the happy idea of the shopkeeper to do 
his bit in a particularly dark hour by trying to cheer 
the people with an exhibition of all the likenesses of 
the child they most loved that he could gather to- 
gether. These photographs would recall joyous days 
and spell the mute promise of their return. He had 
not dared to hang the forbidden Belgian flag above 
them, but with sudden inspiration had outspread the 
beautiful silken folds of the Stars and Stripes over all; 
no edict had yet gone out banishing that flag! Swift 
tears filled my eyes as I looked from our loved colors 
to the hungry eyes of the silent company of men and 
women. I was getting my first look at the Belgian 
beneath the heroically calm exterior. 

We expected that the Germans would at any mo- 
ment arrive to close the shop; but they did not come 
that afternoon. I do not remember how long I stood 
there watching the continuous crowd come and look 
and go away comforted. This adored child of theirs 
had been utterly cut off from them for over two years. 
No bright word or laugh of hers could reach them from 
the little cottage on the wind-swept stretch of sand 
dunes where the King and Queen were valiantly cling- 
ing to all that was left of free Belgium. But some day 
the wall of steel and fire would be shattered, and Marie- 
José, her soldier father and the royal nurse, her mother, 
would come back to the empty palace. I shall not for- 
get my introduction to the little Belgian princess as she 
smiled at me from beneath the folds of our flag. 


OPULAR enthusiasm is of interesting growth and 

power. Marie-José was only a child; but she had 
already won the love, almost the adoration of a whole 
nation. I tried to find its roots. Very obviously it did 
not spring from the mere fact of her having been born 
a princess; the Belgians are among the most demo- 
cratic of peoples. And just as obviously her beauty 
had made the first appeal; then her merriness, her 
bright remarks and swift impulses. The Belgian loves 
a bon mot, quick wit and turn of thought and imagina- 
tion. His unconquerable capacity for such expression 
did much to sustain him during the slavery years. His 
mind played all around the German mind. 

How vividly I recall the many times he succeeded 
in producing on the stage the heavy enemy hand had 
set for a solemn performance a delicious comedy at 
which we all could laugh. He might pay heavily for 
it, but at least he had laughed. And if he paid he was 
apt to add with a second laugh: ‘‘ But how cheap at 
the price!’”” Now I found from their amusing anec- 
dotes and tender accounts of this little princess that 
she had early revealed the sparkling mind so necessary 
to their happiness. She was true child of theirs. 

She had, then, more than the exquisite appearance 
of a fairylike little princess; she had a fascinating 
spirit. But these together would not have awakened 
the kind of affection I saw in the eyes of the people 





Princess Marie-José 


before the window. I was to find out something more 
about her as I went about from soup kitchen to can- 
teen. My chief. interest was in the children, and I 
rarely found them gathered together without Marie- 
José in their midst. It might be only through a post 
card pinned tothe wall of a ‘‘cave’’ beneath the sidewalk, 
but the little princess wasthere. Many of the “ ceuvres”’ 
were named after her, the one especially active under 
her patronage being “‘ Les Petites Abeilles.’’ The young 
women of ‘‘ The Little Bees” have saved hundreds of 
thousands of children from cold and starvation. 


fT, gate of sory began as a little girl to help in their 
work and in other charitable enterprises, and to 
give individually to those in need. It might be money 
or materials or other gifts, or just a child’s word of 
sympathy. The people like to remember that when she 
was only five a little girl wrote asking for her photo- 
graph, and she quickly autographed one in her baby 
hand and sent it on. 

Of course this early consideration of the needs of 
others was largely the result of training. Nochild ever 
had a more inspiring example of the practice of good 
works before her than Marie-José had in the ceaseless 
efforts of her mother to make her people a happier 
people. Queen Elizabeth has taken Marie-José since 
she was a tiny girl along with her on any charitable 
mission she could share. 


and took part in their direction. 
They accompanied their 
mother, too, when there were to be special distribu- 
tions of sweets or of tobacco to the soldiers. 

Before the war, as throughout it, they have been 
taught the beauty and practice of self-denial and the 
sin of indulgence and waste. Their meals have been 
almost frugal, their clothing and surroundings gen- 
erally free from extravagance. Their teachers have 
been instructed not to allow anything to destroy the 
atmosphere of simplicity in which the king and queen 
wished their children to grow up. No gifts or books 
could go to them except with their mother’s approval. 


‘la education has been practical to a degree. 
Marie-José learned to know and cherish flowers 
through cultivating them; one of the choicest sur- 
prises she could prepare for her mother was a cluster 
of blossoms she had grown. At the royal country 
place near Laeken, in the lovely hills bordering 
Brussels, she and her brothers had their vegetable and 
flower plots surrounding the little Flemish playhouse 
the princes had helped to build. There they kept 
their glass-walled beehives, their chickens and rabbits 
and various pets. Marie-José, especially, is fond of 
animals, her favorites, according to Doctor Depage, 
being sheep and rabbits. True to this love, she has 
preferred her Teddy bears to dolls. 

Maria Biermé gives a pretty picture of her playing 
class with her large family of these favorites in the 
school in Florence, to which she was sent after the 
sinking of the Sussex made crossing the Channel from 
her English school practically impossible. She had 
dressed them all in the uniform of the school and was 
most seriously teaching them the lessons she herself 
had learned. The friend who discovered her was sur- 
prised to hear her directing the class in English. 

“Oh, it is because they know very little English,” 
the royal schoolmistress explained. ‘‘ Besides,” she 
added sagely, ‘“‘ I shall learn it myself in teaching them.” 

In this school, which Marie-José was still attending 
when I left Brussels last summer, she is greatly loved. 
In the beginning she asked the teachers not to call her 
Princess, but simply Marie-José. She was greatly 
pleased when her companions, one day, came to offer 
her on a salver covered with the British colors the in- 
signia of the Girl Scouts. 


NE thing that accounts for the deep-rooted ad- 

miration and love of all who know her for this 
little girl is that she possesses, along with her quick 
wit and delight in the exercise of it, a certain profound- 
ness very unusual in a child. Doctor Depage, physi- 
cian to the royal family and close friend of them all, 
has told me of the rare qualities of wisdom and moral 
ferce he finds in Marie-José. She is reported to have 
asked once of her English governess: ‘‘Am I beauti- 
ful?” And then swiftly to have replied to her own 
question: “‘ But there is something better than beauty, 


that is goodness; and something rarer than both of | 


these, that is charm. Mamma has charm.” 

I do not wish to seem to be portraying the Princess 
Marie-José as a prodigy of wisdom and beauty and 
goodness. She has had her child faults, naturally, and 
her child struggle in progress. She seems very much 
like other children; for instance, when, after the king 
had requested her to do a certain thing, she folded her 
arms and stamped her little foot as she demanded: 
“‘ But who indeed is master here?”’ 

Undoubtedly the rigorous and wise training of these 
royal children, the daily example of their parents’ life of 
service, has worked constantly to develop the best that 
isinthem. And without question Marie-José does have 
more than other children, in addition to her beauty and 
charm, a moral seriousness and sense of responsibility 
to others and an ardent desire to cheer and help. 

It will be interesting to discover whether or not she 
inherits her mother’s aptitude for science. Her grand- 
father was a celebrated oculist, and both her father 
and mother have a passionate interest in all scientific 
development. Queen Elizabeth’s particular knowledge 
is of nursing and of medicine. Marie-José already 
shows a talent for music. She studies the piano, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 199 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE Woops 


What Season can it be but Christmas Eve, 
When drowsy Nature’s icy fingers weave 

Such pure delights in frost-bound. earth and sky 
As warm the heart and captivate the eye ? 

The sunset burns across blue-shadowed snow 
And gilds the trees, all blackened, with its glow ; 
The ajure heaven sparkles as it fades 

To deeper hues that herald nightly shades. 

In all the bracing air a gladness floats, 

As sweet aS music from the swelling throats 
Of summer birds, and Nature’s children feel 
A witchery of concord o’er them steal. 
Deserting burrow, nest and hollow tree, 

In fur and feathers, Little Folks in glee 

Dance dowin the meadow path and forest lane, 
And thoughts of cruel traps and guns disdain. 
TO many a festal tree their gambols lead, 

Where stored against the barren winter’s need 
The golden corn and rosy apples peep 

From drifts of snow in luscious, tempting heap. 
In jolly circles round and round they go 

In step to merry shout of Jay and Crow, 
And whistle of the Red-bird, as they flash 
Among the trees in mang a headlong dash. 
Perhaps they do not know ‘tis Christmas Eve, 
Nor in its vague enchantment Sweet believe, 
But on this day they feast without a fear, 

Who live as foes thro’ all the changing year, 
Till stars look down with laughing eyes that seem 
To send a joyful message on each beam. 
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Gifts for Children to Make 


By Edna Selena Cave LL 
: 








The Littlest 
The Children ChildrenCould p 
Love to Make 2 & Make This — cio 
Beaded Chains. ‘ Chain. It is / 
A Very Simple Simply a Knot- 
Four-String Pat- ted Silk Cord 
tern Like This With Carved 
One is Easy to . Beads Between 
Make 
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(2) \ wil |} A Five-Cent Japa- o 4 d oe The Filling for This Candle 
4 " , eet nese Stencil Was Shade is Japanese Paper. 


* Used to Make This n Any Figured Paper Could 
@ | Candle Shade -. wy othe be Used 


@ s 


% : ee —_— 
N\ l ——— 


, For One Little Girl ei ; ae : Mother Would Like to 
to Give to Another S ” Have the Chinese Ginger 


the Woven Jute Bag a3 : Jar Set in the Wicker Bas- 
2—Three thicknesses of fabric and Would be Just the a Se ie 


rubber. ai | Thing 
3—Monogram assures dependable | A Recipe Book for Mother. The 


goods. Design is Colored Paper Pasted On 
4—Real guarantee for two years. 


5—Heavy rubber binding resists strain. 
6—Soft, smooth surface. 
7—Full capacity. 

















1—‘‘Holdfast” unlosable stopper; 
chain won't twist. 














A Special Bottle 
At a Fair Price 


E build quality into every 
part of this bottle to insure 
dependability in emergencies. It 
is reinforced where strain comes. 
It won’t leak, burst, crack or 
lose its stopper. It is always 
ready to serve scores of purposes | : 
—day or night— for every mem- ff} || A Black Box With a Design of Pasted Colored Papers ; om The Base of the Little Basket 
ber of the family. i} Stencil Design Made by Folding is af ancenne Shadow Beger 
We are told that no other || . a Piece of Paper and Cutting a 4 P 
water bottle is so sturdy or lasts | i Ft Dosignan the Folds Sitgs. 
so long under severe conditions . 
of service. A heavy man can 
stand on it without causing a 
burst or leak. 

Yet the Maroon “Special” is moder- 
ately priced, though guaranteed for two 
years and lasting much longer. 


fort West of 
$2.50 ot, in Mississippi $2.75 


A Useful 
Christmas Gift 


A good water bottle is a , , P , 
necessity in every home | Black Paper Covered Blotter, A a on An ae Box rae 7 — With a 
for quickly relieving | Colored Paper Decorations Christmas Car Japanese Post Card for Decoration 
chill, _ poy Lape | A Telephone Directory Deco- 
cor—and headache, ra | " : - - sy : : rated With a Japanese Print 
ver,sore-throat,inflam- ; 
mation, etc., with ice- 
coldwater. Ifforgetful, 
tie a string around your 
finger to remind you to 
get a Whitall Tatum 
Maroon “‘Special’’ 
from your druggist. 




















Whitall Tatum Company 


75 YEARS MAKING | = at: 
DEPENDABLE GOODS Practically All the Children Do Stick Painting Nowa- 


: ; A Woven Basket With Shadow days. This Simple Square Design for a Photograph A Simply Woven Basket of Reed 
New York — Philadel p hia Paper Used in the Bottom Album is in Blue on Yellow Paper for Potted Plants 











Chicago — San Francisco 
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Goldilocks 


Christmas Dolls for the Kiddies 
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Little Rabbit Lady 


Peeps 





Mama’s Angel Child 


LS 


Red Riding Hood 


By Anne Wilson 


little mothers as well. 


those which do not. 


WISH I might take you with me to visit the 
home of Mrs. Jessie McCutcheon Raleigh, the 
mother of these <zar little dolls, just so you can 
see for yourself the joy that goes into the fash- 

- ioning of these little people so that they will 
carry happiness to all the little kiddies this 
Christmas. Mrs. Raleigh is a real Santa Claus 
and she has taken as her model for these dolls 
little American children. And the dresses she 
has made for them will delight big mothers, and 


There are two kinds of 


dolls, those which open and close their eyes and 


The doll that walks is from Madam Georgine 
and the rag doll from Mrs. Denckla. 


Dorothy and Fashion- 
able Lucile are Good 
Friends 


A Darling Little Baby 
Who Toddles Along 
if You Hold its Hands 
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OCOANUT 
CANDIES 


are favorites for home 
candy making. 
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NYONE can make 
them with perfect 
success. They are in- 
expensive, and every- 
one likes them. 


Mary-Had-a-Lamb 





ATURAL cocoanut 
flavor and freshness 
are assured by using 
**Dromedary.”’ 





nut is always fresh, 
moist, full-flavored, 
—and guaranteed. 


OUR copyof “Drome- 
dary Novelty Reci- 
pes’’ will be sent Free 
on request. It gives 
recipes for the Can- 
dies illustrated above 
as well as many other 
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confection novelties. 
Little Lucile 


The HILLS BROTHERS Co. 


Dept. B 
375 Washington St. New York 





Replacing} 
Cover 2 


Keeps 
» Dromedary 
Fresh 








Here is a Rag Doll 
With Real Hair That 
Will Stand All Kinds 
of Rough Treatment 
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AFTER THE CHRISTMAS DINNER 


Novelties to Make From Nuts, Shells, Wax and Matches: By Meredith Nugent 





Nut Brownies Playing Nut Brownies Playing 





Leapfro: Leapfro x 
pfrog pfrog = 
HE heads are of filbert nuts. HE Brownies are only " 
Bodies, pecan nuts. Arms samples of the unlimited 3 


fun offered by these combina- 


tions of nuts and match sticks. a 


and legs, matches. Hands and 
feet, pieces of filbert nuts. 













Lea 
Ove 
HESE nut novelties offer splendid opportunity for unusual The 
table decorations, or for entertainment after the Christmas 
dinner. Or still again, they offer suggestions for children’s par- The 
ties. The heads and bodies are of nuts, with the legs and arms of For 
match sticks, which are held to the figures firmly by sealing wax os 
in any position wished for. They are lots of fun to make. Noone Wit 
will have any difficulty whatever in working out the well-nigh 
unlimited possibilities of the caricatures. 
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A Walnut The Joyful Tots Details of Making 
Chinaman HEIR heads are filberts, their bodies pecan nuts, while © ; ‘HIS shows you the various 
IS head is a the hands and feet are pieces of filberts. pieces before they are at- 


tached to the body. Filberts 
were used for demonstrating. 
Match sticks, cracked in the 
center, were used for the legs 
and arms. These are held to- 
gether by sealing wax, and all 
attached to the body with seal- 
ing wax. 


walnut; his 
queue a stiff string, 
his body a walnut, 
while his feet and 
hands are pieces of 
filberts. 
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f 
A Walnut 


~\ 
Roughrider XQ 


HE ostrich is made 

with walnuts, with 
feet scraps of peanut 
shells. The roughrider 
. is'a pecan nut with the 
od body of a walnut and 
. hands and feet filbert 
. nuts. 
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A Walnut 
Brazil-Nut Bird 


HE head is a Brazil 

nut; the neck a match 
stick and the body a wal- 
nut. The tail is a long thin 
Brazil nut, while the feet 
are scraps of peanut shells. 












The Filbert Pecan- 
Nut Acrobats 


HEIR heads are filberts, their bodies pecans, 
with their hands and feet pieces of filberts. 



















P FROM his North Polar Palace so jolly, 

With fifty-nine chimneys all covered with holly, 
Leaped merry St. Nick—and away and away 
Over tree tops and clouds flashed that wonderful sleigh !- 
The moon sort o’ tiptoed her way through the sky; 
The chimneys, agog, kept a top-weather eye 
For old Kriss, while the air fairly made one’s heart prickle 
With its tang of plum puddings—its Christmasy tickle! 











With a flirt of his tail and a twitch of his ears 

He neighed—‘‘ And I’ll carry a few volunteers!”’ 
“T’m with you!’’—a Teddy bear sprang to his back; 

Then a soldier, a clown and a bright jumping Jack. 
“Come, hurry now—up with you! Mount up behind! 

Let’s be off to the shabbiest place we can find !”’ 

Then, away like the wind, that redoubtable steed 

Charged over the housetops at breakneckless speed ! 








E “’Twas a dream,” he concluded, “ this galloping horse 


Streaking high through the sky—’twas a dream !””—oh, of course! 


Well, at last with a puff that old horsy slowed down 
Near a bit of a village screwed up like a frown 
On the brow of a hill. Now he stole through the lanes, 


Peeped down the low chimneys, peered in through the panes— 


Till at last, in the shabbiest cottage of all, 
They found the right chap, not too large nor too small 


THE RUNAWAY ROCKING-HORSE 


Verses by Ruth Plumley Thompson: Pictures by C. J. Coll 





‘“To find me a rider named Patrick or Ted 

















Heigh-ho! Here he comes, old Kriss Kringle—at last; 
To the very first chimney the sleigh is made fast. 

Down he goes; but no sooner, my dears, turns his back 
Than a mettlesome rocking-horse jumps from the sack! 


“I’m marked for a youngster named Reginald Briggs; 


He is rich; but I tell you I care not two figs 
For this nursery life—so I’m off, sirs,’’ he said, 















Teddy clung to his mane. As they passed the town clock, 
It threw up its hands and struck twice from the shock. 
The clown had slid down.and hung on by the tail— 

As fast as the wind? No; as swift as a gale 

That rocking-horse. fled, taking clouds like a feather, 

As light as a doe leaping over the heather! 

The Sandman himself stopped to stare in surprise. 


“Pshaw!’’ he thought; his own sand had got into his eyes! 















For a spirited charger. The horse shook his head; 
“We'll have brave adventures, old fellow,” he said. 
Then down the poor chimney he went with a bound, 
Landing close by the bed, making never a sound. 
The little stiff toys just fell off in a heap, 
And in less than two shakes they were all fast asleep. 
Merry Christmas! to them, to the boy and to YOU— 
And three cheers for the runaway rocking-horse too! 
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pact tablet form. 


your taste. 
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TRADE MARK RE St. Joseph, Mo. 
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In Popular 
Use Everywhere 


for all correspondence purposes. 
Correct Stationery, bound in com- 


HyTONE. Writing Tablets are made in 
all fashionable sizes—ruled or unruled. 
Envelopes in Modish Styles to suit 


HyTONE. may be purchased wherever 
fine stationery is sold. The tablets, 10c. 
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Ready instantly 
when you pour 
on the water— 









Pure Coffee 


The reason why people drink 
1,000,000 cups of G. Washington’s 


Coffee every day, is because 


A uahragton 


COFFEE 


is the highest grade of pure coffee. It 
is not a substitute. 
pure. That is the 
explanation of its 
delicate aroma. 


Makes delicious. 


iced coffee. 













It is absolutely 
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From a Father to 


His Daughter at College 
: By Thomas A. Baggs 


WY DEAR GIRL: That 
phrase in your last letter, 
“the adventure of col- 
lege,” has given me deep 
W| satisfaction. You know 
#4) how pleased I am to learn 
that the change from 
school to college is agree- 
able. Yet you can hardly 

aie) appreciate my delight 
that you should call this change an adven- 
ture, for it tells me in no uncertain manner 
that you are beginning to view life with the 
proper perspective. Four years of adventure, 
as you say, lie before you—four years of new 
friendships, new activities, new experiences. 
Four happy years, I am sure they will be, al- 
though their happiness will be largely of your 
own making. You will realize this without 
words from me. But let me tell you of what 
I have been thinking. 

It is now several weeks since you left us. 
When I think that you will be away for most 
of the weeks during each of the next four 
years, I cannot escape one brief pang of re- 
gret. You have meant so much to your 
mother and me, although we realize, of 
course, that your entire eighteen years of 
girlhood has been leading up to this period 
of separation. Year after year we have made 
preparations and pictured to ourselves the 
time when you would be a college woman. 
The fact that college means larger self- 
development for you compensates in some 
way for the loss of your cheerful presence. 
We want you to increase in knowledge and 
wisdom. And if graduation gives you 
fine understanding and noble idealism of 
true womanhood, we shall be more than sat- 
isfied. 






OU are going to college to be educated, 


as folkssay. Doubtless youhavealready 
formed some conception of what education 


means. You will not, I know, consider it: 


mere book learning. Unfortunately so much 
modern education is nothing more than in- 
struction and can never be more than this so 
long as public educational systems are ad- 
ministered on a dollars-and-cents basis. I 
think I can see progress in the right direction 
and the war, with its revaluation of things, 
should hasten this progress. The new democ- 
racy, I hope, will realize that the best govern- 
ment “of the people, for the people, by the 
people” is not a matter of politics but of ra- 
tional, vital education. It will secure in time 
the best and most capable directors of edu- 
cation, providing them with the means of 
training subordinates and selecting curricula 
that will impart an appreciation of the beau- 
tiful as well as the useful, that will elevate 
and dignify life by establishing broader con- 
ceptions of life’s fundamental purpose—not 
the accumulation of wealth or knowledge 
but the widespread promotion of greater indi- 
vidual health and happiness. 

There; I have done with theorizing. And 
you are fortunately placed under really ca- 
pable direction. Much, however, depends on 
you. Your curriculum has been carefully 
chosen with a view to developing your abili- 
ties to the full. It is for you as much as for 
your instructors to help you to coérdinate 
this development with life. I think it was 
Herbert Spencer who defined education as a 
“‘preparation for complete living.” To my 
mind that is a just and proper estimate of its 
purpose. In this twentieth century we cannot 
isolate this process of education as something 
distinct from life. Life is to be lived, not 
contemplated. ‘Loads of learned lumber 
in the head” do not make life more useful 
or more enjoyable. Contact with the world 
has sharpened my recognition of this; faith 
in education, religion, morals or business is 
worth nothing without works. It is only as 
we translate thought into right action that 
we accomplish anything desirable. 


| ey = upon college, then, as a preparation 
for the greater adventure of living. So 
many people can say truthfully as well as 
sententiously that their education was inter- 
rupted by their schooling. You, I trust, will 
consider education as coincident with living. 
As long as your attitude is such you will 
make the most of living for both yourself 
and your associates. If life is the touchstone 
of your studies you will gain wisdom, the 
true understanding, as distinct from knowl- 
edge or information. Your brain will be not 
only a storehouse of facts but also a supreme 


court of judgment in whatever activity you 
engage. 

Iam so eager for you to avoid the mistakes 
that marred my education. It took me ai 
least five or six years after graduation before 
I learned to look upon certain studies «as 
other than necessary evils incident to col- 
lege. Ileft the university with no clear percep- 
tion of what is vital in literature. English 
literature for me was a course of lectures 
about books rather than the enjoyment of 
the noblest and best writings in the language. 
Latin meant cramming certain books with 
the aid of a “crib,” and a tedious recitation 
of rules and irregularities. So with French. 
We read fragments of prose and poetry, and 
then, with the aid of a ponderous guidebook, 
wrote stupid essays about the author’s com- 
plete works. I recall reading in class a col- 
lection of De Maupassant’s and Merimee’s 
tales—literary masterpieces and forerunners 
of the modern short story. It was nothing 
but a sad, mechanical exercise, mere words 
after words. I learned to translate, but never 
really to understand or appreciate. 

Since those days I have read and reread 
the “prescribed books”’ of college days as a 
discoverer. Dead authors speak to me to- 
day as if they had a message of importance 
to communicate. This means that I have 
come to look upon literature as the faithful 
expression of the thoughts of a human being 
who writes or once wrote of contemporane- 
ous life. Literature has rightly a practical as 
well asa cultural value when it is not divorced 
from life. 


& YOU progress in your studies you will 
appreciate the more this interrelation of 
literature and life. You will recognize it as 
the surest test of what is true and enduring in 
the world of letters. To read dead authors in 
a dead language is by no means to read dead 
thoughts. I would have you understand 
these thoughts in addition to studying their 
manner of expression. You are not destined 
to study the more humane letters (litter 
humaniores) in the strictly classical sense, 
for specialization in Greek and Latin—par- 
ticularly as these subjects are taught—will 
not round out and shape your intelligence 
for the fulfillment of life’s duties any better 
than the varied course of modern studies 
which you have selected—if as well. 

The Greeks were the original but not 
the only thinkers. The Romans, the French, 
the Italians, the Germans, the English and the 
Americans have each their quota of individ: 
ual thinkers—poets, artists, scientists and 
philosophers. Reading their writings and 
thinking their thoughts will impress you with 
a sense of the continuity of life and will show 
you at least something of the moving forces 
which have made the modern world. Your 
studies will thus become humanized. You 
will see the relation of the part to the whole. 

I do not seek, however, to lay down rules 
for your guidance. You must learn to make 
your own rules and draw your own conclu- 
sions. Naturally you will err in this respect, 
for you will not reach maturity of thought 
until your actual perception of things corre- 
sponds with your abstract ideas. That will 
require years of living and experience. Mean- 
while training your mind along these lines, 
testing conclusions as far as possible with 
your limited experience, should prove inva!- 
uable. It should develop a logical habit of 
mind so that, instead of “jumping to con- 
clusions,” you will first examine and meas- 
ure the meaning. It will enable you to know 
yourself and the world—“‘to see life steadil; 
and see it whole.” 





THROW yourself joyously into the ac- 
venture of college life and welcome 
every opportunity that offers new expet'- 
ence. You will not be studious, I hope, at the 
expense of the social and athletic sides of life. 
Unfold your individuality to the full. Join 
the various clubs and societies. Make your 
chosen sorority. Continue your basket bill 
and play hockey if you wish. We shoul 
never forget that life has a physical basis. 
The fitness of your body determines the 
fitness of your brain, a part of that body. Re- 
laxation from study is, therefore, as impor- 
tant as concentration, and this relaxation 
may be mental or bodily. 
The friends you make and the activities 
you indulge in will help. Religion will heal 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 55 
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sunshine filled with a fresh flavor all their own! 
And they do make the most wonderful desserts— 
salads, ice-creams, pies and such delicious pastries! 
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OLIDAYS mean homecomings—home- 
comings mean good things to eat—good 
things to eat mean Libby’s! 


For there’s nothing in the world more festive than 
Libby’s Peaches— great golden halves of California 


Who wouldn’t brighien up at ~ 
sight of this Christmas candle? A 
slice o se Pineapple forms the : 
08 be! he nana gondle a 
ice of ca’ cherry flame, 
while the “holder” is ma 
Woe? vc pe mi Hi Pn : 
u ip cream. 
: simplest salad to make and easily 
P the most delightful in taste and zz 
appearance ii 


And the rest of the Libby list—Pears, Pineapple, 
Royal Anne Cherries and Mince Meat—are equally 
delightful and just as adaptable. 


Do your shopping early for this Libby list—your 
grocer can supply you. | 
Libby, MSNeill & Libby 
112 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Can., Ltd., 
45 E. Front St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 








Royal Anne Cherries and ctbes of sporiliog co ee 
cherry jelly—one would slight a Christmas turkey © 2 a, RG 
willingly for such a dessert! Scald the juice from MeO he a 

one container of cherries, add half a cup of sugar 
and oné level tables onful granulated mg i : ia 
dissolved in three tablespoonfuls cold water, i 
juice of one lemon, and a little red fruit coloring. : | 
clove firm, Cut in cubes and sérzé wil h the ' 
cherries 



















Who ever heard of pink pears! But wait until you +4 
them! Drain the juice from Libby’s Pears and add to 

two tables poonfuls i, veer drops—those little hard red 
candies that ever knows. Boil until the candies are 
dissolved, then add the pears and simmer a few minutes. 
Chill, drain and serve with whipped cream 
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eALL THE LITTLE 
ODD THINGS 


Your washable spats and gloves, 
your dainty boudoir slippers of rib- 
bon and lace, the many silk bags, 
boudoir caps, veils and scarfs—do 
them all with Lux. For colored 
fabrics and silks use lukewarm 
water. Anything with metal or 
elastic in it should be washed and 
dried as quickly as possible. You 
can wash with Lux anything that 
pure water alone won’t harm. 
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HOW TO HAVE THEM FRESH AND DAINTY 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


N organdie gilet—or your 
favorite blouse. A not quite 
white spat. Or an unmistak- 

ably dingy cuff. And you had to 
change your mind about wearing 
that frock. The silly things, they 
used always to be at the cleaner’s— 
or in a state of needing to go! 


No need today for that foolish 
waiting and worse expense. All the 
important little accessories can be 
lined up for service at a minute’s 


notice. Just whip up a bowlful of 
the delicate Lux suds and toss in 
the pretty things that need refresh- 
ing—the filet mesh veil with its 
wide chiffon border, the sheerest of 
your silk hose, even those absurd 
little © wee corsets. 

No hafsh rubbing of soap on the 
tender fibres. 

No rubbing again to get the soap 
and the dirt out. Just the gentle, 
tender cleansing with pure Lux suds 


that frail things must have to keep 
them unhurt. — 

Write today for free booklet and 
simple directions for laundering. 
Learn how easily you can wash 
your daintiest things without harm- 
ing them. It is so simple—the 
delicate Lux way! 

Your grocer, druggist or depart- 
ment store has Lux. 

—Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. 











Two tablespoonfuls of Lux to a gal- 
lon of water. Whisk into a rich lather 
in very hot water; add cold water until 
lukewarm. Put woolens in and work 
up and down in suds; do not rub. 
Squeeze suds again and again through 
soiled spots. Rinse in three waters the 
same temperature as that in which you 
washed them. Dissolve a little Lux in 
last rinsing water—do not make a 
lather. This leaves flannels softer and 
fluffer. Never twist flannels. Rubbing 
or twisting makes themstiffand matted. 








Use a tablespoonful of Lux to every gallon of water. 
Dissolve in very hot water and whisk into a thick lather. 
For colored fabrics add cold water until lukewarm. Then 
dip them up and down—do not rub. Press the suds again 
and again through very soiled spots. Rinse in three waters 
the same temperature as the water in which you washed 
them. Dry white fabrics in the sun, colored in the shade. 


Lace or net curtains should be soaked in clear, cold 
water before putting into Lux suds. 

If lace is frail, baste on a piece of shrunken cheese- 
cloth and just let it stand in the suds. Rinse thoroughly. 











Whisk a tablespoonful of Lux into a thick 
lather in half a bowlful of boiling or very 
hot water. Add cold water until lukewarm. 
Dip your things through the foamy lather 
many times—squeeze the suds through 
them—do not rub. Rinse in three waters 
the same temperature as the water in which 
you washed them. Squeeze the water out— 
do not wring. Roll in a towel todry. Press 
with a warm iron—never a hot one. Glove 
silk and Georgette crépe should be gently 
pulled into shape as they dry and also 




















should be shaped as you iron. 











NCO SUDS SO WONDERFUL 
AS LUX FOR DAINTY THINGS 
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From a Father to 


His Daughter at College 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


and comfort. Music, poetry and the arts 
will feed your imagination and invite your 
soul. One thing further: Dominate your life 
or life will dominate you. Without constant 
watchfulness the details of existence will in- 
crease and multiply to the extent of crowd- 
ing out all perception of the larger issues. 
Keep your purpose in life clearly before you 
and, in working toward the chosen end, you 
will go far toward solving the riddle of 
human happiness. 

‘My purpose in life?’”’ I seem to hear you 
repeating the words with that quizzical little 
tilt of your head. There is a purpose, as you 
are aware. What it may be you cannot yet 
determine exactly. The four years ahead of 
you will have much to do with its evolution. 
When with cap and gown and sheepskin in 
hand you face the world after graduation, 
you will, I think, know fairly well the course 
you wish to adopt. You may choose the 
quiet home or the world of business. What- 
ever the choice, you will remain, I am confi- 
dent, a woman—true, noble, faithful to your 
idcals. 


La you ever stop to consider the mission 
of woman in life? It is the loftiest and 
most inspiring of all. In the hurly-burly of 
making his way in the world, man loses much 
of the high moral tone, the faith, the idealism 
that cling to womanhood. Strive as we may, 
men become of the earth, earthy. Woman 
can hold up the light of truth and honor and 
high courage before us. Woman can lift 
man’s head out of the murk till he sees the 
clear-shining stars of worthy desires and vir- 
tuous ambitions. Not a light, frivolous 
woman; not a snob; not a shallow cynic or 
pessimist; not a bluestocking: just simple, 
honest, whole-hearted and healthy-bodied, 


loving and lovable woman. That you may 
fulfill this function of womanhood, whatever 
your place in life’s scheme, is—my dear girl— 
the first and last wish of your father. 


S I WRITE these lines to you 1 recall 
with much joy one evening of your last 
school year, when you were reading the grace- 
ful essays of Elia, that we briefly discussed 
this very question. You will remember that 
Charles Lamb congratulated himself on the 
companionship of Bridget, who “happily 
missed all that train of female garniture 
which passeth by the name of accomplish- 
ments.” As you go through life you will en- 
counter many such women who make broad 
their phylacteries of petty accomplishments. 
They may even be college women. Yet that 
will not prevent you from recognizing their 
pitiful folly. Education, wherever it may be 
conducted, is not education when it only 
trains the individual to be smart in society 
or to cut a dash in the world of fashion. It is 
the very antithesis, stultification. 

But I have no such fears for you. I know 
that you will develop the God-given gift of 
intelligence for the noblest and most humane 
purpose. You will learn, I am assured, to 
understand the ways of the world, to assess 
things at their proper value, to cultivate 
your mind so that you can think clearly and 
discern the truth for yourself. Your college 
education will thus be a boon that will follow 
you throughout life. If occasion demands, it 
will provide a means of self-support. Above 
all, it will prove a passport that will gain ad- 
mission to human hearts everywhere. 

And now, my dear girl, farewell. Go forth 
to your adventure joyously. And may our 
wishes speed you along at all times, as you 
press forward to your goal. FATHER. 





The Cleanleys 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


Into the field they rushed like mad things 
and, pulling down stalk after stalk, they 
stripped off the husks from an ear and took a 
bite or so of the angel feed beneath, only to 
cast it aside and grasp another. The little 
coons followed their parents’ example and 
pulled and hauled and tore and chanked 
among the standing corn until it looked as 
if a herd of hungry cows had been there. 
The feasting kept on until cvery coon, big 
and little, was brimming full of melting, 
creamy corn. 

As they ambled contentedly back toward 
the dense woods there came a sound which 
made Father Coon hurry them forward. 
Scarcely had they reached the edge of the 
first thicket when across the field dashed 
three mongrel hounds, which belonged to 
Sam Carpenter and were out hunting to- 
night on their own account. There was no 
time to gain the shelter of the trees. Just 
iead of them one edge of the stream touched 
he cleared country while its farther bank 
was deep in the Barrens. Following their 
leader the whole family took to the water. 
They had hardly reached the middle of the 
wide stream when with a splash the dogs 
piunged in only a few yards behind. Im- 
mediately Father Coon dropped back, for 
when it comes to matters of life and death 
1t is always Father Coon who fights first. 
To-night, in spite of numbers, the odds were 
all in his favor, for the raccoon is the second 
cousin of those great water weasels, the 
‘nink and the otter, and it is as dangerous to 
uttack him in the water as to fight a porcu- 
pine in his tree or a bear in his den. 


} 


4 b.. first of the pack was a yellow hound 
who looked big and fierce enough to 
tackle anything. With a gasping bay he 
plowed forward, open-mouthed, to grip that 
silent, black-masked figure which floated so 
lightly in front of him—only to find it gone. 
At his plunge the raccoon had dived deep, a 
trick which no dog has yet learned. Asecond 
later, from behind, a slim sinewy hand closed 
like a clamp on the dog’s foreleg too far for- 
ward to be reached by his snapping jaws. As 
the hound lowered his head vainly trying to 
bite, the raccoon reached across with his 
other paw and gripped his opponent smother 
ingly by the mu.zle. 

Slowly, inexorably he threw his weight 
against the dog’s head until it sank below the 
Surface. As the other dogs approached, the 


coon maneuvered so that the struggling body 
was always between himself and his at- 
tackers. Never for an instant did he allow 
his prisoner’s head to come to the surface. 
Suddenly he released it and flashed back 
into the shadows. The body of the great 
hound floated on the surface with gaping 
jaws and unseeing eyes. 


NCE more the coon dived and dragged 

down with the same deadly grip the 
smaller of his remaining opponents. ‘This 
time he went under water with him. The 
dog struggled desperately, but paws have no 
chance against hands. Moreover, a raccoon 
can stay under water nearly five minutes, 
which is over a minute too long for any dog. 
When the coon at last appeared on the sur- 
face he came up alone. 

At that moment old Sam, aroused by the 
barking and baying of his dogs, hurried to 
the bank and called off his remaining hound, 
who was only too glad to swim away from 
the death in the dark which had overtaken 
his pack mates. A moment later the victor 
was on his way back to the den tree. The 
next morning in a little inlet, where an eddy 
of the stream had cast them, Sam found the 
bodies of the dogs who had dared to give a 
raccoon the odds of the stream, and he swore 
to himself to kill that coon before snow flew. 

Many and many a time he tried. Every- 
where the old piny saw the tracks of the 
family, the front paws showing claw marks, 
while the hind paws, set flat like those of 
a bear, made a print like a baby’s bare foot. 
One track always showed three claws miss- 
ing. Yet hunt as he would, he could never 
surprise any of them again by day or night, 
while the many traps he sowed everywhere 
caught nothing. 

One September night summer passed on, 
and the next morning there was the tang 
of frost in the air. The leaves of the sour 


gum, the first tree to turn, showed blood ° 


red. Day by day the woods gleamed as the 
frost fire leaped from tree to tree. The blue- 
berry bushes ran in waves of wine along 
the ground, the sassafras was all sunshine 
yellow, the white oaks old gold, while the 
poison ivy flaunted the regal red and yellow 
of Spain. 

Before long the hunter’s moon of October 
was in the sky, and the night it was full 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 56 
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Begin when they 
first ask for candies 


Ore 
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Almost instinctively children ask for candy, 
and it is highly important that in satisfying 
this natural craving for sweets, parents exer- 
cise the very best judgment and guidance. 

If in the beginning you give them good 
candy and teach them to ask for good candy 
when they go out to buy it, they will be very 
much healthier and, therefore, a lot happier. 

It should be easy for you to guide them 
because Huyler’s is always pure, clean and 
wholesome. 









































































Ask for your favorite 


pound 
— NEW YORK 
67 Stores Agencies 
almost everywhere 


In Canada-many cies: fa and store in Toronto 
Prices Higher in Pacific’ Coast States 
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Let that Lever help you make 
a Merrier Xmas for your wife 
and 

happier moments all the 
year around. 










“Ask for the Cleaner with the Motor Driven Brush and that Lever.” 


a vacuum cleaner with plain suction or one with 
Motor Driven Brush and suction combined. 

That Lever also affords ease of operation, dust- 
and-pin proof belt, freedom from adjustments, light 
weight, the famous “Worm Drive’’ and many other 
unusual features, so that by the 


ELECTRIC 


How the Electric Sweeper -Vac gives 
cleaning adapted to the rug. 


Good rugs are backed with glue sizing to 
preserve them. 


The Electric Sweeper-Vac avoids cracking off this 
glue sizing through the fact that it always keeps the 
rug flat against the floor. 


Its Motor Driven Brush vibrates the nap to dis- 
lodge the dirt and the powerful suction goes way 
down into the rug to remove all grit and dirt, but the 
glue sizing always remains perfectly intact. 


She'll want the vacuum cleaner with That Lever 
because it gives her Two Machines in one, either 





WITH MOTOR -DRIVEN-BRUSH 
she is now able to REST While She Works. 


Most elaborate book ever written about Vacuum Cleaners free upon request. Address 












PNEUVAC COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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—For Ladies 
and Misses 


Exquisite creations 

in dashing novelty 

effects, to harmo- 

nize with any house 

dress or kimono 
$7.50 to 
$3.50 


—For Men 
and Boys 


Mannish den mod- : 
els in rich neutral = 
shades;highandlow 3 
cutstyles,witheith- 2 


er soft sheepskin or 
leather soles 
$7.50 to 
$4.00 


—For Little 
Tots 


Cunning Bootees 
and Cacks in bright 
= nursery colors, dec- 
= oratedwithpictures 


$7.00 to 


$3.00 
a Coe 
RUTH ROLAND Fe . us 
HENRY KING . ‘) 
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“Won't She Be Tickled When She Sees These?’’ 


Tuere’s a big surprise for every little tot when Santa brings CosyToes. And the big folks 
are even more pleased when they receive such an appropriate gift. A fond recollection of 
Yuletide thoughtfulness lingers long in the mind of the recipient. 


CosyToes Comfort Feltwear 

A GIFT LUXURIOUS IN STYLE AND QUALITY 

CosyToes are made of famous California all-wool sun-bleached felt, noted for its elegant 
broadcloth finish and velvet lustre. Inside they are soft as down, tufted with resilient wool. 
Leading dealers throughout the United States are now displaying CosyToes in almost 
every conceivable shade. Demand these high-quality felt slippers by name—CosyToes. 

An artistically illustrated BOOKLET OF STYLES, én actual colors, mailed free 
of charge. Write for a copy 
STANDARD FELT COMPANY 
WEST ALHAMBRA, CALIFORNIA 
CHICAGO, gog South Wells St. NEw York, 1/5 East ajrd St. SAN FRANCISCO, 4/7 Market St. 
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“erano- PEANUTS 


Crisp to the Last! 


Those delicious bits of goodness, Planters Peanuts, remain 
firm and fresh in the airless jars and blue tin boxes. They 
are a tempting delicacy, clean, free from skins, WHOLE 
roasted and properly salted. Eat as many as you like, 
for they are wholesome and digestible. 10 oz. jar, 50c; 
6 oz. jar, 35c; 16 0z. tin, 75c; glassine bag, 5c. 


PLANTERS 
Nut & Chocolate Co. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Suffolk, Va. 


To Dealers—If you are unable to obtain 
Planters Pennant Peanuts, write to us at 
once. giving name and address of your 
jobber, and we will advise you how to 
obtain them promptly. 
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The Cleanleys 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


assembled the first coon hunt of the season. 
Sam Carpenter was there, and Mose Butler 
came with his Grip, while Charlie Rogers 
brought Pet, famous coon dogs that had 
never been known to run on a false scent. 
Came also old Hen Pine with his famous 
gun. It hada barrel only about a foot long, for 
once while hunting the old man had slipped 
into a bog, plugging the muzzle of his gun 
with mud. The result was that the next time 
Hen fired it off half the barrel disappeared. 
He claimed, however, that barrel or no barrel 
it was the best gun in the country, bar none. 
Anyway, a gun was only needed to frighten 
a treed coon into coming down, since the 
etiquette of a coon hunt is the same as that 
of a fox hunt—only the dogs must do the 
killing. 

It was just before midnight when the 
party reached the dense woods where Sam 
Carpenter had so often seen the tracks of the 
Cleanleys. Early in the evening the little 
family had found a persimmon tree loaded 
down with sweet, puckery, orange-red fruit 
and were ambling peacefully toward one of 
their father’s hunting lodges in an old crow’s 
nest. They happened to pass the neck of 
woods nearest Sam’s cabin just as the whole 
party entered it. Lanterns waved, men 
shouted and dogs yipped and bayed among 
the trees as they ran sniffing here and there 
trying to locate a fresh trail. 


HE fierce chorus came to the hunted ones 

like a message of death and doom. If 
they scattered, some of the little coons would 
inevitably be overtaken by this pack of 
trained dogs directed by veteran hunters. If 
they kept together, sooneror laterthey would 
be treed and perhaps all perish. Once again 
the leader faced the last desperate duty of 
the father of a raccoon family. He dropped 
back to meet and hold the ranging pack 
until Mother Coon could hurry the little 
ones home by the tree-top route. 

In another minute Nip, the last remaining 
dog of Sam’s pack, caught the scent and 
with a bay that echoed through the tangled 
thickets and across the dark pools of the 
marshland woods dashed along the fresh 
trail. Then happened something which had 
never before befallen the luckless Nip in all 
his days and nights of hunting. From out 
of the thickets toward which the trail led 


rushed a black-masked figure hardly to be’ 


seen in the gloom. Nip’s triumphant bay 
changed to a dismayed yelp as a set of sharp 
claws dug bloody furrows down his face and 
ripped his long silky ears to ribbons. 

Before he could come to close grips his 
opponent had disappeared into the depths 
of a thicket and Nip decided to wait for the 
rest of the pack. In a moment they joined 
him, with Grip and Pet leading. As they 
approached the thicket they, too, had the 
surprise of their lives. Contrary to all prec- 
edent a hunted coon, instead of running 
away, attacked them furiously. It was very 
irregular and disconcerting. Even as they 
were disentangling themselves from the 
clinging greenbrier and matted branches they 
were gashed and slashed by an enemy who 
flashed in and out from the bit of open 
ground where he had waited for them. The 
leaders of the pack yelped and howled and 
stopped until reénforced and pressed forward 
by the slower dogs as they came up. 

Little by little the old raccoon was forced 
back and compelled to make desperate dashes 
here and there to avoid being surrounded. 
At last he found himself driven beyond the 
area of the tangled thickets and into a 
stretch of open ground. Spreading out, the 
dogs hemmed him in on every side except 
one. Guarded on his flank by a long swale 
of the spiked greenbrier he rushed along the 
one line left open to him, only to find himself 
in the open again. Just beyond him the cran- 
berry growers had left a great sweet-gum tree 
which with the lapse of years had grown to 
anenormoussize. Asthe pack closed around 
him the coon made a dash for his refuge and 
scuttled up the trunk, while the dogs leaped 
high in the air, snapping at his very heels. 


Y THE time the hunters came up the 

whole clamoring pack in a circle was paw- 
ing at the tree. When the men saw that Pet 
and Grip and Nip, whose noses had never yet 
betrayed them, had their paws against the 
trunk with the rest, they decided that the 
coon had been treed and was still treed, 
which did not always follow. The vast tree 
was too large around either to climb or to 
cut. Raising the lighted lantern which he 
carried, old Hen held it back of his head and 
stared straight up into the heart of the great 
gum. At last, sixty feet above the ground, 
against the blackness of the trunk showed 
two dots of flaming gold. They were the 
eyes of the raccoon as it leaned out to stare 
down at the yellow blotch of light below. 


Posting the dogs in a wide circle around 
the tree, the men built up a roaring fire and 
sat down to wait for the coming dawn. For 
long they talked and smoked and dozed over 
the fire until at last a ghostly whiteness 
seemed to rise from the ground. Little by 
little the shadows paled, and the spectral 
tree trunks showed more distinctly against 
the brightening sky while crimson bars 
gleamed across the gateway of the east. 


T THE shouts of the men and the yelps 
.& and barks of the dogs below, the old 
coon stiffened and stared down at them un- 
flinchingly. Hen Pine produced his cherished 
weapon. Aiming carefully above the treed 
animal he fired, and the heavy load splashed 
and crashed through the upper branches of 
the tree. Grimly the great raccoon faced his 
fate as the scattering shot warned him that 
his only chance for life was on the ground. 
Slowly but unhesitatingly he moved down 
the side of the tree, while the dogs below 
bayed and howled and leaped high in the air. 
Beyond the dogs stood the men. In their 
faces showed no pity for the trapped animal 
who must fight for his life against such 
fearful odds. 

For a moment the old coon looked down 
impassively at his foes. Then, just as the 
golden rim of the rising sun showed above 
the tree tops, he turned like lightning and 
sprang out into mid-air sideways so that he 
would land close to the trunk of the tree. 
As he came through the air spread out like a 
huge flying squirrel, his keen claws slashed 
back and forth as if he were limbering up for 
action. He struck the ground lightly and 
was met by a wave of dogs which swept him 
against the tree. There with his back 
guarded by the trunk he made his last stand. 

At first it seemed as if he would be over- 
whelmed as the howling pack dashed at him, 
but it was science against numbers. Per- 
fectly balanced, he ducked and sidestepped 
like a lightweight champion in a street fight, 
slashing with his long, keen claws so swiftly 
that not one of the worrying, crowded pack 
escaped. With flashing, tiny, imperceptible 
movements he avoided time and again the 
snaps and rushes of the best hounds there. 
Occasionally he would be slashed by their 
sharp teeth, and his grizzled coat was flecked 
here and there with blood; but it was diffi- 
cult to secure a firm grip on his tough loose 
hide and none of the hounds were able to 
secure the fatal throat hold or to clamp 
their jaws on one of those slender flashing 
paws. 


Fok the most part the old champion de- 
pended upon his long claws, which ripped 
bloody furrows every time they got home. 
Only in the clinches when held for a moment 
by one or more of his opponents did he use 
the forty fighting teeth with which he was 
equipped. When this happened the dog who 
exchanged bites with him invariably got the 
worst of the bargain. The fighting was as 
fast as it was furious. In less than a minute 
two or three of the pack limped out of the 
circle with dreadful gashed throats or 
crunched and shattered paws. Then nothing 
could be seen but a many-colored mass with 
the gray and black always on top. Suddenly 
it broke, and the great raccoon, torn and 
bleeding, but with an air of grim confidence, 
was alone with his back against the tree, 
while around him in an ever-widening circle 
the hounds backed away yelping with pain. 

The raccoon recovered his wind and, wily 
fighter that he was, changed his tactics. 
Without giving the dogs time to get back 


their lost courage he suddenly dashed for- . 


ward with a grating, terrifying snarl, the 
first sound that had come from him through- 
out the battle. As he rushed at them his 
hair bristled until he seemed to swell to 
double his size. 

For a second the ring held. Then with a 
yelp the nearest dog dived out of the way 
and scuttled off. His example was too much 
for the others. A second more and the ring 
was broken and the dogs scattered. In vain 
the men tried to rally them again. They had 
resolved to have no further part or lot with 
that coon, who, without a backward look, 
moved stiffly and limpingly toward the 
nearest thicket. 

Not until he had plunged into a tangle of 
greenbrier where no dog could follow did 
that pack recover its morale. Then indeed, 
safe outside the fierce thorns, they growled 
and barked and raved and told of the terrible 
things they would do to that coon when they 
caught him. 

Half an hour later and half a league 
farther, from a great gum tree on the edge of 
a black silent stream, came the sound of soft, 
welcoming love notes. 

Father Coon was home again. 
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Ss SING you received this gift of Royal Cakes and Cookies and knew 
that the dainties and box had been made by the giver expressly for you. 






Wouldn’t you cherish the memory long after the dainties were gone? 


Isn’t there someone to whom you would like to give such 4 delightful token 
of your handiwork to express your love and faithful friendship? 


ROYA 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 





BAKING 
POWDER — 


makes it easy. Follow the recipes and get a result just like the picture. 


Take any box, square or round, cover it with silk or cretonne, fill it with dainties 
and send it on its glorious way with wishes for a merry, merry Christmas. 


Royal contains no alum. Leaves no 
bitter taste. Never disturbs digestion. 


The Royal Cook Book mailed free if you address 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 FULTON ST, NEW YORK 


SMALL FANCY CAKES 


1 
Y, Cupful of Shortening c Mv, Cupful of Milk 
1 Cupful of Granulated or 2 Cupfuls of Flour 3 
Powdered Sugar 2 Teaspoonfuls of Royal Baking 
Yolks of 3 Eggs Powder 


Cs the shortening; add the sugar slowly, and beat well. Add the 
\ yolks of eggs, which have been beaten until thick. Add the milk, a 
little at a time, and the flour, which has been sifted with the baking 

wder. Divide the batter in half and add to one half one teaspoonful of 
emon juice and the grated rind of half a lemon. To the other half of 
batter add two squares (two ounces) of unsweetened, melted chocolate 
and one teaspoonful of vanilla. Bake in a shallow, greased pan or in very 
small individual tins in a hot oven for about fifteen minutes. If a large 
pan is used, cut the cakes into fancy shapes. Spread with colored or 
marshmallow icing. 


% Cupful of Shortening @) 3 Teaspoonfuls of Royal Baking 
Cupful of Granulated Sugar Powder 
% Cupful of Water Whites of 3 Eg 

Cupfuls of Flour Y% Teaspoonful of Salt 





1 Teaspoonful of egies) 
REAM the shortening and sugar together until very light; add water 
slowly, and beat constantly add flavoring ; stir in the flour, salt and 

baking powder, sifted together twice; beat whites of eggs until 

and fold in; put a teaspoonful of batter into individual cake tins and 

bake in a hot oven ten to fifteen minutes. Spread with colored icing. 


COLORED ICING 


1% Cupfuls ofConfectioner’sSugar 2 Teaspoonful of Flavoring 
Teaspoonful of Melted Butter (Either Lemon Juice or 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Hot Milk Vanilla) 

DD the hot milk and the melted butter «the sugar slowly, sufficient 
to make paste soft enough to spread; add flavoring. For pink icing 
add to the above a little cranberry or other fruit juice. For green icing 
add a very small amount of any good vegetable coloring, For yellow 
icing a small amount of yolk or orange juice with the grated of 
orange can be added. if desired, candied cherries and angelica can be 

used to decorate the top of each little cake. y 





MARSHMALLOW ICING 


¥; Cupful of Water 
A Few Drops of Vanilla 


¥% Cug irl of Sranulated Sugar 
6 to 8 Marshmaliows 
White of 1 Egg 


Be the sugar and water without stirring until the soft ball stage. 
Put the marshmallows in the syrup. Pour slowly-.over the beaten 
white of egg, beating until thick. Add the flavoring, and spread thickly 
on cakes. Melt unsweetened chocolate with half teaspoonful of butter. 
After the white icing is cool, spread with a thin coating of this unsweet- 
ened chocolate. 


HONEY DROP CAKES - 


¥; Cupful of Shortening Y% Tablespoonful of Lemon Juice 


Y% Cupful of Sugar 1% Cupfuls of Flour 
4 a of Honey 1) mapqpocnsnlp of Royal Baking 
‘4 er 


REAM the shortening, and add the sugar slowly ; add the honey, the 
beaten egg yolk and the lemon juice. Mix well, and add the flour, 
sifted with fre Sete g powder. Fold in the beaten white of egg. Bake 
in greased individual tins or drop by teaspoon on greens baking sheet. 
an small piece of candied cherry on each and e in hot oven ten to 





minutes. 
SUGAR COOKIES 
¥, Cupful of Shortening 3% Cupfuls of Flour 
i Cupful of Sugar Feet ofuls of Royal Balding 
Yh Coastal of Milk Uy Teaepennful of Salt 
uptful 0 u 
i Teaspoonful of Vanilla ee 
REAM the shortening; add the sugar, beaten egg, milk and vanill: 
Add the Boer, wie been sifted with the salt and baking po 


place.a raisin or a small nut on top of 


Roll out thin on a slightly floured board; cut with a cook: t 
i 4 each. Sprinkle with 
sugar and bake in a hot oven from ten to twelve minutes. a 
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that Fills the Year 


The Columbia Grafonola and Columbia Records 

will put real, heart-filling joy into your Christmas. 

And they will carry the glad Christmas spirit on 

Fi through all the year. For Columbia music is joyous 
music—new, sparkling dance records, the latest song 








played by the world’s greatest bands and orchestras. 


Columbia Records mirror magically the voice of the 
singer, the rich harmonies of wood-winds, strings, and 
brass. The Grafonola makes every record a perfect joy, 
¥ so wonderfully pure and clear is its tone. Standard 

lai Models, $25 to $300; Period Designs, $300 to $2100. 





= COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 
London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 


The Christmas Present 





hits, gems of grand opera, popular and classic selections * 





Ask your dealer for a copy 
of the Columbia Novelty 
Record Booklet, containing 


the music of many lands. 
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By A. Evelyn Newman 


bands-to-be, twoyears 
ago, one year ago—it 
matters not how long 
in time; it seemed an 
eternity to you and to 
aS them. And now they 
i —— are home in tens and 
(rtncaem hundreds of thou- 
= sil Sty sands, trooping along 
familiar streets, entering familiar doorways, 
greeting their dear ones’ familiar faces. Per- 
haps to some of you, who have lived in your 
quiet home towns, far removed from war’s 
red current, has come the thought: “It will 
be as of old with us—our love, our great 
content—when my man returns to me.” 
But you are mistaken. I have been with 
them in France for two years; have watched 
them landing from the mighty ports of 
Cherbourg, Brest and St.-Nazaire; have 
talked with them in their vast base camps, 
fed them from canteens up near the lines, 
greeted them as they came out of the 
trenches, visited them in hospitals and sor- 
rowed with them at the funerals of their 
comrades. And as the long, heart-bursting 
notes of Taps gave their final farewell to 
all that was mortal of their immortal pals 
lying there, I’ve read the death of old de- 
sires, old ideals in their young living eyes 
and strained sad faces. : 


Why They Have Returned So Changed 


HAVE stood beside the graves of the first 

Americans killed in battle in this war—up 
beyond Nancy they are, and honored by a 
memorial shaft erected by the French in- 
habitants of that town in grateful memory. 
And I have stood beside the graves of some 
of the last to fall—killed in action just be- 
fore eleven o’clock of that fateful morning of 
November eleventh. Up near Jaulney they 
lie, just this side of Hindenburg’s lines. And 
for their women only I have sorrowed, 
knowing well that their own young souls 
were fairer and happier now than they could 
ever have been on this war-torn earth. But I 
have never stood in the presence of a large 
company of the A. E. F. without feeling that 
I was before graves—myriad graves—of 
dead desires; and always I have sorrowed as 
well as rejoiced for the birth pangs of their 
new greatness and for the heartaches of 
their women, till they have learned that their 
men have indeed 


HEN yousent yourmen 
, across the seas, your 
? husbands and hus- 





a 


Suffered a sea change 
Into something rich and strange. 


This new richness and beauty of soul and 
character may not appear at first, even to 
the loving, understanding eyes of wives and 
sweethearts yearning to read their men 
aright. The strangeness only may be ap- 
parent. 


'fe smokes so much! He never used to 


touch a cigarette; and little swear words 
cro}, out in his conversation, when he is 
tall.ing in the most casual manner.” “ He’s 
not -o polite as he used to be”; or “‘He’s so 


abs: nt-minded! Sometimes he'll sit silent 
for .imost an hour, gazing off into space as 
though he was seeing ghosts, not answering 
my uestions at all”’; or “‘He doesn’t care to 
go cut, hates a dinner party and an evening 
suii. He used to love company.”’ These are 
sonic of the complaints I hear. 

And they are all true and all hard to 
uncerstand by you who want to pick up the 
threads where you left them when we en- 
terol the war. But it can’t be done. The 
pas! is dead; the world is new; and whether 
it becomes a new heaven or a new hell 
depends largely on you, the women, who 
must live with and love these returned men, 
rising to their heights without having had 
the suffering and experiences that have up- 
lifted your mates to higher ground—that 
have burned away all the little frivolities, 
the prudish conventions, the empty dreams 
of social climbing or tempting ease. 


The Reasons for Their New Habits 


\ HAT if he does smoke? Can you pic- 

ture the conditions that brought him 
and others of the overseas troops to the 
Cigarette habit? Gray, monotonous days 
of dreary drudgery in mud and toil of base 
camps, fretting and eating out their souls to 
et to the front, instead of sweating over 
engine construction or truck management. 





Endless nights and days upon the road, tak- 
ing supplies to the trenches for many hours 
at a stretch, too pressed for time for either 
food or water. Or in box cars, crowded past 
the possibility of sitting or scarcely breath- 
ing, crawling along to an unknown destina- 
tion, singing, to keep up courage, 


Forty hommes or eight chevaux, 
Nobody knows where the damned thing goes. 


Or in the dugouts, crouching for days and 
nights, while bombs burst outside and the 
pop, pop, pop of machine guns from air- 
planes above tickled the ear; and, worst of 
all, in trenches knee-deep in mud, with No 
Man’s Land with its corpses not far off; and 
when relief came, no repose save in ruined 
towns, where freshly made graveyards and 
flopping, faded camouflage were their only 
greetings. Who would not have sought 
solace in tobacco or found a new vocabulary 
to hide the emotions? 

And when stark and dusty death picked 
off companions, blew up the man beside 
them, they saw life in naked values and 
primitive simplicity, and vowed, if spared 
from this hell, to live for the real things, for 
love and justice, for that new democracy for 
which they were risking all. 


What They WentThrough “Over There” 


EVER can I forget the face of the man 
who showed me the sixteen watches of 
his lost comrades in the Chateau-Thierry 
drive. He had these and their last messages 
to take to their families, if indeed he himself 
escaped till the end. And the gallant fellows 
who in those last October days came from 
the machine-gun nests of the Argonne for a 
leave in which to regain balance of mind and 
body for the next drive—how they talked to 
me at the thermal baths outside of Nancy, 
the baths where they were given clean 
clothes and food and started on their way in 
those ‘‘infernally”’ slow box cars off to Aix. 
“Tf anybody tells you,” said one of them, 
‘that he’s not afraid when the last minute’s 
up and it’s ‘over the top,’ he lies. We’re all 
afraid, and we know we are, and we pray. I 
tell you we pray like lost souls, every man 
of us!” 

And the kiddie of eighteen, who buried 
his head in my would-be mother’s lap and 
wept with great heavy, shaking sobs as he 
moaned: ‘‘ My buddie, oh, my buddie! We’d 
been together from the very first, crossed 
over and stood our first fire side by side, and 
this morning, just before the whistle blew to 
stop, he got picked off, blown to pieces by 
my side. There ain’t no God, I tell you—my 
buddie didn’t deserve that!”’ Is he with his 
own mother now—and comforted? 

How homesick they all were, and how 
young, crude and shut up inside themselves, 
not knowing of life and its possibilities; 
but sweet as babies in generous apprecia- 
tion of small things done for them, and 
smiling back half bashfully, half roguishly, 
when one smiled at them! Often, as I sat at 
the cash drawer of our canteen counter, I 
studied them as they passed before me, so 
honest and kindly—soft Southern or hearty 
Western voices so many of them had, and all 
were homesick, eager for the least homelike 
thing. The long hut with candles on each 
table—we had no other light and candles 
were scarce—was filled with every type of 
American boy. Grouped around the piano 
were the largest number, outside the long 
line at the counter, and all were joining in 
the song of “‘Sweet Rosy O’Grady.” 


All Were Just Poor Homesick Children 


OY boy sidled up to me, saying: “My 
bunkie lost his best friend; his ukulele 
broke to-night. Could I take him some 
chocolate?” I sent the nicest lot I could, 
filling the canteen carefully, adding extra 
sugar and giving cakes, while I expressed 
regret over such a catastrophe. Another 
wanted ‘“‘something good” for a pal “‘ under 
the weather.”’ I sent peaches in a bowl, and 
in an incredibly short time he was back with 
the bowl and spoon. “You were so kind, I 
had to return them at once, to prove I ap- 
preciated the favor,” he said. 

I thought of the girls’ carelessness back 
home, the girls with whom I had been work- 
ing before coming to France, and marveled 
at these boys’ thoughtfulness. “Is it because 
of sex difference?” I wondered. ‘Do op- 
posite sexes appeal more for kindness in 
small ways, or are those boys so hungry for 


women’s attention, for mothering, that they 
respond thus graciously?” 

Whatever the cause, the result almost 
broke one’s heart. I felt like hugging them 
all; my very being seemed to melt in tender 
yearning. Often my heart seemed to drop 
blood inside over each pair of brown or gray 
or blue young eyes as they looked into mine; 
and I wondered constantly how soon cold 
steel would pierce them, shattering shrapnel 
scatter them. I was a hungry mother heart, 
yearning over them all—poor homesick chil- 
dren, trying hard to be brave and indiffer- 
ent! They handled their guns almost reluc- 
tantly at first. Good will shone in their faces 
and hate was unknown to most of them. 


Hearing or Not Hearing From Home 


1, pag of the men were older, having been 
in the Regular Army, but all were chil- 
dren just the same. When wives or sweet- 
hearts sent them boxes of candy or cakes or 
packages, they were proud as could be and 
cheered less fortunate friends by a share in 
their riches. One evening, just before leav- 
ing for the trenches, a grave-looking sergeant 
brought me a little package. It contained a 
dresser scarf embroidered in sky blue. “I 
can’t use it. I’d be the laughing stock of all the 
boys. You take it, please, if you’d like it.” 

Of course I took it—pretty handiwork of a 
loving woman’s fingers out there in that 
war-cursed spot! The man’s eyes were ten- 
der as he looked at it, though he did refuse 
its presence. 

“ Handkerchief boxes and lace things can’t 
stay in soldiers’ quarters,’”’ declared another 
keen-faced young sergeant. ‘We just can’t 
get our womenfolks to understand, though 
I’ve told my wife so many times.” 

Then there were the men up at the 
front, those on the move in devious ways 
that made it almost impossible for them to 
get their mail—how they yearned for word 
from their women! Sometimes a cable, an- 
nouncing the birth of a child, would struggle 
through the lines, and then, weeks later, a 
letter would tell of the severe illness of wife 
and baby, only to be followed by long, 
tortured weeks or even months of silence, in 
and out of the trenches. No wonder they 
smoked or swore or drank—those suffering 
husbands and fathers! The wonder is how 
they kept their manhood as they did! 

You women, I should say, were the motive 
power back of every big work in the S. 0. S.— 
Service of Supplies; back of every victorious 
drive, from Belleau Woods to the Meuse- 
Argonne. ‘“‘Let’s get the darned show over 
and get home,” was the one cry heard from 


‘ Brest to Sedan. After hearing my talk on 


the “Womanhood of France,” they would 
say: “Yes, the mademoiselles are good 
enough in their own way, and the mesdames 
too; but I want my girl, the girl that’s 
standing back of that other girl in New York 
harbor, waiting for me.” Many times some 
splendid fellow would seek me out at the 
close of my talk to ask that I write to his 
girl back home, to tell her that I’d seen him, 
talked with him of her and knew that her 
love, her faith in him were keeping him 
clean and true to his country’s claims and 
hers. And when letters failed to come, they 
suffered as no shell, no wound, could make 
them suffer. 


Their Loyalty to the Girls Back Home 


zz this brings me to another subject— 
your faith in them. You must not ques- 
tion their experiences over there; their 
gratitude to the nurses who saved their lives, 
perhaps; their affection for the French girl or 
woman who took them in her home and gave 
them a family welcome. Said one boy to me: 
*“‘Angelique’s all right. She’s pretty and a 
good pal and keeps me from eating my heart 
out, but she doesn’t make me think any the 
ess of my girl back home.” And up in the 
devastated regions, often tragic-eyed French 
women, old before their time, did mothers’ 
service that our men cannot forget. 

Often I have said to young war workers: 
“When a soldier, be he enlisted man or 
officer, eighteen or forty, does gracious little 
kindnesses for you, remember it’s not your 
charm nor you personally that appeals, it’s 
the thought of sweetheart or wife, of the 
women back home that you stand proxy 
for—it’s womanhood, American woman- 
hood, he’s paying tribute to. Pray that 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 60 
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‘More 
Yum-Yums!” 


ERE is a new Ryzon rec- 

ipe—Ryzon Yum-Yums! 
—especially good for a holiday 
sweet. 


It’s. a cake-candy, easy to 
make and so good that every- 
one likes it first taste! Yum- 
Yums are so simple and whole- 
some the children can have 
‘‘more’’ as often as they want. 


A box of Yum-Yums makes 
an ideal Christmas gift. 


Ryzon Yum -Yums 


ae | 

Sugar . . . 1 level cupful 

Milk. . . . 4 cupful 

Flour . 1 level cupful 

Ryzon . . . 2 level teaspoonfuls 

Salt . . . . \% level teaspoonful 

Dates . 1 level cupful put thru food 
chopper 

Nuts. . . .1 level cupful put thru food 

chopper 


Mix ingredients in order given, sifting dry 
ingredients together. Pour into greased, shal. 
low pan and bake in a moderate oven 30 min- 
utes. While hot cut into shapes desired and 
roll in powdered sugar. 


The Ryzon Baking Book 
suggests a large variety of at- 
tractive and tempting candies, 
cakes, cookies and pastries for 
the holiday season. Christmas 
baking is a pleasure, sure to be 
successful, if you use Ryzon 
directions. 


Ryzon is 40c for a full 16 
ounce pound—also 25c and 15c 
packages. 


GENERALCHEMICALCO. 


FOOD DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 


The RYZON 
Baking Book(orig- 
inal price $7.00), 
containing 250 
practical home rec- 
ipes, will be 
mailed, postpaid, 
upon receipt of 30¢ 
in stamps or coin, 
except in Canada. 








Special 
Offer: 


If your grocer does 
not sell Atmore’s 
Old Fashioned Ex- 
tra Family Wet 
Mince Meat, send 
us his name and 
$2.50 for a 5 |b. pail, 
shipped prepaid. 


“Plumminess” in a Mince Pie! 


HAT is the sign of. perfection— 
when the swelling fruits lift up the 
crust and look as enticing as they 
’ really are. 


There’s a way to have this “plummi- 
ness’’ every time—use 
Atmore’s Mince Meat. 

The whole Sun-Maid Raisins 
and fruits in Atmore’s expand 


with cooking, puff out and ab- 
sorb the rich juices. 















































ATMORE & SON 
110-124 Tasker St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 






Housewives — 
Atmore’s Old 
Fashioned Wet 
Mince Meat 
needs no prepa- 
ration. A 15c 
pkg. (% 1b.) of 
Atmore’s Con- 
densed makes a 
big pie. 

































































fartex lowels Do 


Year Longer ; 


HE magnifying 
glass shown be- 
low proves this. In the 
top half of the glass is the 
magnified ‘‘ underweave”’ of an 
ordinary, low-priced Turkish tow- 
el; inthe bottom half is the Martex 
“‘underweave.” 


You can see clearly the greater 
strength, fineness and durability 
of the Martex “‘underweave.”’ 


The serviceability of a Turkish towel is 
determined by the character of the “‘ un- 
derweave’”’ which is hidden beneath the 
“loops” on the towel surface; while the 
absorbency depends upon the closeness 
and length of these “‘loops.’”? You cannot 
entirely judge the quality of a Turkish 
towel by the fineness of the loops; nor 
can you readily see the underweave. 


Martextowelsaremade in manyattractive 
colored designs; also in plain white, with 
fancy corded borders and hemstitching. 


Therefore, the Martex label is your guarantee 
of beautiful towels that do wear longer and are 
highly absorbent. 


Sold by most leading department stores. 
COLUMBIA TOWEL MILLS 
W.H. & A. E.MARGERISON & CO. 


Jasper and Huntingdon Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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you may be worthy of this privilege which 
so many thousands of sweethearts, wives and 
mothers would give their lives to share.”” To 
be fair, most of the welfare workers, whether 
young, mature or middle-aged, whether 
nurses, canteen or educational or amuse- 
ment ,workers, kept true to the women’s 
slogan: “To cheer, but not to allure.” 

All the way from Brest to Coblenz the 
A. E. F. were looking for souvenirs, from 
the time they landed till they left, look- 
ing for souvenirs for their women back 
home. They had to plan their Christmas 
gifts months ahead, and there were birth- 
days and new babies to be thinking of— 
wedding anniversaries too. I recall with 
keen pleasure the beautiful blue-and-gold, 
woven-bead chain that one of our top ser- 
geants sent his wife as a greeting for their 
marriage anniversary. He had us wrap it up 
for him just before starting for ‘‘over the 
top.” If there was an American woman 
anywhere in sight of these purchasers, she 
would always be called into counsel. “Say, 
lady, you know anything about cameos? 
Would you help me?” Or: ‘What is good 
lace? I don’t know the first thing about it.” 
Even a selfish woman forgot self in the joy 
of helping such big, generous homesick hearts. 
They brought out the latent motherhood of 
us all. 


**God Bless You, Ma’am. Yours, Pat.” 


S I WRITE I see again the picture of a 
library hut far off toward the north. Itis 
evening,and the men are gathered around one 
of the women workers sitting before the fire. 
It is their last night before they leave for the 
trenches. One by one they say ‘‘Good 
night,” until only two or three are left linger- 
ing in the shadows. One fellow stands long 
before the warmth and then pulls out a little 
note: “Will you see that this goes to my 
wife? She’s fine and she’s been working 
hard.” 

As the canteen worker took the note and 
he turned to go, she said: “I’m going to 
write to your wife to-night myself. I’m 
going to tell her how hard you're fighting 
and what a good soldier you are, not only for 
France and the world, but for her.”’ 

The man’s eyes had in them an expression 
of more than happiness when he left the hut. 


There was no one left now except the . 


woman by the fire and red-haired Irish 
Patrick by the door. Dumbly he shook 
hands with her and dumbly left. But in the 
gray dawn, as the last one of the troops left 
the station, a letter was handed her. It was 
from Pat. It said: 

Kind Lady: I’m going out and maybe I 
won’t come back and there’s something on my 
mind. I’ve got nobody to tell it to but you. I 
left a girl back home in Kansas. She’s hardly 
more than a kid, just eighteen years and an or- 
phan. She’s had an awful struggle. She’s just 
through high school, and I know the hard 
knocks that will come to her when I’m away. 
We’re going to be married when the war’s over. 
I want her to get more education, ’cause the 
poor can’t afford to be ignorant. Some right 
relationship with women would help her more 
than anything. I just want to ask you this one 
thing to do—will you write her sometimes? 
Being a lady, you’ll know what to say to her. 


Then followed the girl’s name and address 
carefully printed, that there might be no 
mistake, and at the end: “God bless you, 
ma’am. Yours, Pat.” 


“Ts That an American Woman’s Voice?” 


UT of the darkness of a long stretch of 

country road, along which I was motor- 
ing from one of the huge camps near the 
ancient Bretagne city of Vannes, I hear again 
the cry: “Is that an American woman’s 
voice? Please wait till I can get off my horse 
and come over to shake hands with you.” 
Then, following the voice, there loomed a tall, 
young lieutenant beside my car. He gripped 
my hand almost convulsively. “My name’s 
Gunter, from Virginia, and you’re the first 
woman from my own country I’ve seen 
since I’ve been over, these six months.” 

“T’m from Kentucky,” I answer. 

And as we talked there in the pouring rain, 
figures appeared from all the surrounding 
shadows, until thirty or forty boys were 
about my car, eager to shake my hand and 
talk of home. They were on an all-night 
artillery problem, the defense of Vannes; 
and when I finally pulled myself reluctantly 
away their farewells, sung out with hearty 
affection, cheered my lonely spirit. 

On the day of the signing of the armistice, 
I was beyond St.-Mihiel and Montsec, near 
the front lines. I had been in that sector 
since October first, had talked daily to men 
just out from battle, and nightly, often in 
perfect darkness, with only a spark from a 
lighted cigar or cigarette here and there 


revealing my audience, while the air raids 
“carried on” outside. 

That night I talked in a German theater, 
decorated with German greetings, to men 
just away from the morning’s terrible sla.\ich- 
ter; almost the worst of the war, that morn- 
ing was. I talked on the meaning of the sizn- 
ing of the armistice for women, all wonven, 
but especially their women back hovne. 
The men’s faces shine before me now. T'icir 
voices and handclasps are precious m:-m- 
ories. They were like tired children tur:ing 
homeward. The white radiance of ‘hat 
evening was of the soul—no hatred, no war 
all relief and love and hope for the futur. . 


’ 


The Final Experiences of the Wa: 
ON man told me of his newborn ci:ild, 


one of his sick wife just out from dea:h’s 
shadow. One said his pal was his thirt:en- 
year-old sister whose letter he showed me. 
She wrote: 


Brother dear: I graduate from the public 
schools in February; and oh, I want you here 
so much! 


He had been gassed and could scarcely 
speak above a whisper. 

So many talked of sweethearts and moth- 
ers, and all their eyes and voices spoke of 
home. No words can describe the scenes I 
saw that day. Shell-torn roads lined with 
every form of truck and car and gun and 
soldier; evergreens and flags on everything; 
faces radiant, no-matter what nationality or 
rank. Once I stood in the mud, amid the 
shells, the barbed-wire entanglements and 
flopping camouflage of that road of Lorraine, 
while our car was being mended; and men 
crowded around me, tears of joy in their 
eyes, as they shook my hand. 

Coming back the many miles in our 
rough-riding ambulance to our billets that 
night, little lights shone out from what had 
been the inky blackness of all the awful 
weeks before. Bonfires flared up from hid- 
den camps and dugouts shone with candle- 
lights, looking like prehistoric cave dwellings. 
Now and then a star shell burst in glory and 
one’s soul responded with the cry: ‘Glory 
to God in the highest, on earth peace, good 
will toward men.” 

My heart prayed especially for the women 
whose men were gone. The men’s hearts 
prayed for them too. Often in those later 
days I would see mail piled up on head- 
quarters’ office tables and hear the soldiers 
speak in hushed voices of the letters for dead 
comrades. Many of them I saw, written in 
delicate feminine hands to loved ones who 
could never respond in the flesh. 

Yes, your men have been faithful to you, 
women of America. In base-area cities or 
front-sector towns or along the blue beauty 
of the Mediterranean Coast or in the fire of 
battle and the waste of No Man’s Land, 
their cry and thought have been of and for 
you. Whatever experiences they may have 
had, be not jealous or critical. They have 
returned to you from mud and ruins, desola- 
tion and death, from the Dead Men’s Hills 
and Death Valleys of Northern France, from 
blasted, trench-lined fields, growing sterile 
crops of barbed wire and crowned by nu- 
merous cemeteries, whose roughly made 
wooden crosses mark the buried hopes ol 
thousands of your sister women. 

Except fora higher Providence planning all 
they, too, might be lying there. They have 
been “over the top”—spiritually as wel! as 
physically. They have all seen “No Man’s 
Land.” Perhaps some are still in a ‘* No 
Man’s Land of spirit”? from which only love 
can rescue them. They are as newborn, 
rising “‘on stepping-stones of their dead 
selves to higher things.” 


What Remains Now to Be Done 


EET them on their high plane; forzet 
with them the formal creeds, the narrow 
conventions of other days; and, shoulde: to 
shoulder, march by their sides into that \.'w 
Democracy they have given so much to Wn. 
Remember that, for the most part, they have 
not only suffered in “No Man’s Land,” bu: in 
“No Woman’s Land,” harder by far for men 
to endure. Their greatest suffering was thir 
spiritual hunger for you. Feed them now. 
They are yours once more, old husbai\'s 
yet new, with the gleam of a sacred crusa'¢ 
in their faces. Take their hands unq>-- 
tioningly and go forward into the future, 
building up the ruins of a world outworn 
into the new earth of the Revelation, wh<r’, 
as St. John prophesied, “there shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, '°- 
cause national greed as well as personal 
selfishness has been washed out by the blood 
of the youth of all races and the suffering 
of all man and woman kind. 
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What more Christmasy 
than almonds, blanched and 
salted, to crown the feast? 


Nothing rounds out the 
perfect dinner so well as that 
aristocrat of relishes—dainty 
salted almonds. 


And on Christmas of all 


days you will want only the 
highest-grade almonds grown 
—Blue Diamond Brand— 
“from the valleys of Califor- 
nia?’ The finest crop of 
almonds the world produces. 



























Ask your grocer for Blue 
Diamond Almonds—fresh, 
soft-shelled, full-meated, 
perfect. 


CALIFORNIA ALMOND GROWERS EXCHANGE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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cA non-profit organization of 3,009 
cAmerican Citizens 
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you keep them out where 
your customers can see 
them. Such a display as 
pictured above will turn 

your stock over in no 
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| The Christmas Gift | 


De Luxe 
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bering them with this delicious and unusual 
gift. Every woman will accept one of these 
de luxe cakes as a welcome change from candy, fruit 
or flowers. Men will appreciate a Paradise Fruit 
Cake far more than they will cigars or books. 


S ering and please your friends by remem- 





Delicious and different and truly the last word 
in the art of cake making. Made from the highest 
grade materials including choicest fruits from every 
clime, nuts, spices, butter,eggs, milkandsugar. Keeps 
indefinitely but is so good it won’t last long. Don’t 
fail'‘to have one at home for the Christmas dinner. 





Put wp like high-grade 

confectionery. Wrapped in 

glaSsine paper and packed 
ina beautifully decorated 
tin box lined with lace 
paper and doily. 


Paradise Fruit Cake weighs 5 
pounds net—is a liberal size, 
measuring more than | Oinches 
in diameter. Price $5.00 each. 


At your dealers or sent by us 
anywherein the United States, 
parcel post or express pre- 
paid, on receipt of post-office 
money-order. 


Made by the “ WARD'S,” the 
world’s greatest bakers, in 
their world-famous sanitary 


bakeries. 
_ AD BAKING COMPANY 


New York 
Brooklyn 
Newark 
Boston 





Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
Baltimore 
Cleveland 


Providence 

















is an admirable 


Christmas Gift 
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Electric Washing Machine 
350,000 WOMEN USE IT 


HE THOR Electric Washing Machine is becoming almost universal 


equipment in American homes. Those homes into which it has 
entered regard it as a prime necessity. It does a washing in an hour 
at a cost of three cents and solves the servant problem on wash days. 
Furnished with very latest model four-position swinging wringer. 


$10 a Month Buys a Thor 


Write to us for the name of the dealer nearest you 
who will put a Thor into your home for a small pay- 
ment down—then $10 per month. 


You may now buy a Thor for the same 
amount of money you pay for a laundress. 


Hurley Machine Co. 


28 East Jackson Boulevard 
Dept. 2019 — Chicago, U.S.A. 
Branches: New York —Toronto 
Manufacturers also of Thor Elec- 


tric Vacuum Cleaners an 
Thor Electric Ironers 


Clipe 


70 New Bond — LONDON 
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==) HEN we had our first build- 

f\| ing experience there were 
many things which we 
wanted that escaped us. So 
when we first dreamed about 
our present home we at 
once started a book, in which 
we jotted down the ideas 
that came to us from time to time. 

In this book we entered such apparently 
inconsequential items as “‘ width of flooring,” 
“size of windows,” “location of switches 
and plugs,” “attic light,” “pipes in walls,” 
“depth of foundation,” and so on. You can 
best realize the number of such items by the 
fact that this little book was more than two 
years in the making. 

In building one should be economical and 
watchful. The costs mount high enough at 
best. But do not be niggardly; try at all 
times to realize that you are building a 
permanent abode and that a few more dol- 
lars spent judiciously may mean a perma- 
nent satisfaction and saving of steps, while 
the same amount saved now may also mean 
permanent dissatisfaction and unnecessary 
labor for years to come. 











re NO regard are there more steps saved 
than in placing a sufficient number of 
switches for electric lights and plenty of 
plugs for your electric iron, vacuum cleaner 
or any of the many other electrical devices 
that are constantly increasing in numbers. 
In our house we have three lights on 
three-way switches; these are lights that 
can be turned on or off at two separate 
points. One of these is for the hall with 
switches up and down stairs, one in a bed- 
room that has its entrances opposite each 
other, a switch at each door; the remaining 
light is in the living room. These three-way 
lights, especially the ones in the living room 
and the bedroom, have repaid their extra 
cost many times over in convenience and in 
the saving of steps. Why drag your cleaner 
all over the house or trample over about 
fifty feet of electric cord when you could 
have had another plug or two, installed at 
slight additional cost, which would have 
served you the balance of your days? 


R. Andrews 


Plumbing and gas pipes are not specially 
lovely to look at. We had all the water pipes 
and drains put in the walls. Even the pipe 
that supplies the gas range was brought up 
in the wall directly behind the stove and 
then run out to the connections. This plan 
keeps the floors remarkably free for cleaning. 
‘“‘Cut-offs,”’ so that the water can be shut off 
separately in the kitchen and bathroom, are 
well worth the small additional cost, for if 
anything goes wrong with the plumbing in 
either place, the supply for that particular 
location can be cut off while repairs are being 
made without depriving the other part of the 
house of needed water. 


Y ALL means have a clothes chute in your 
new home to carry the soiled linen to the 
washroom in the basement, and also have a 
dust chute. Never heard of one? Well, 
it is the one convenience that saves the most 
steps in our house, and was made this way: 
The floor of the utensil closet in the 
kitchen was raised about eight inches and 
the baseboard equipped with a door that 
swings horizontally, the lower edge being 
flush with the floor. This opens into the 
dust chute that leads to the basement. The 
chute is equipped with a tight-fitting door 
at ihe bottom, and all dirt from the house 
floor is swept directly into the chute. All tin 
cans, discarded paper wrappings and so forth 
are also thrown into the chute by way of the 
swinging door, and the whole is cleaned from 
the basement end. To dispose of all of this 
refuse without even leaving the kitchen can 
only be properly appreciated by the one who 
has to be everlastingly carrying this stuff to 
the basement. An added advantage of the 
chute is that all is held together until it is 
properly cared for and not scattered over 
the basement floor. 

Select only reputable contractors to figure 
upon your home. You do not have to accept 
the lowest bid, although you will be tempted 
to do so. And when your contract is let, be 
_on the job just as much as possible. If you 
have an honest contractor he will welcome 
your presence. If he isa dishonest contractor 
he will not want you around, and that is all 
the more reason why you should be there. 





A Glint 


(CONTINUED 


“They will be dropping mail like that 
some day,” Alice assured her. “They use 
parachutes, mother.” 

“Oh, yes.”” She remembered; for when 
Bob was at war she had taken a Philadel- 
phia daily paper to read the news from the 
other side when she was not praying for her 
son’s safety. “I recall seeing pictures of 
them, like umbrellas. Yes. They will be 
doing that after a while.” 

They could talk of nothing at their tea ex- 
cept the heavenly passer-by, and later, when 
Alice brought up the question of their plans 
for the approaching winter afternoons and 
evenings, the old lady seemed strangely 
lacking in interest. Generally she would de- 
cide on the books they would get from the 
traveling library and the things they would 
knit and sew together for the church sales. 

“Soon the gardens will all be under the 
snow,” the girl reminded her. 

‘Did I put sugar in my tea, dear?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“‘T was just thinking, Alice,” the old lady 
said softly, “that I’d try making a para- 
chute.” 

“‘A what?” gasped Alice. 

“A parachute. We could drop it from the 
attic window and see if it unfolded nicely and 
floated down.” 


LICE watched her with anxious eyes as 
she took away the cups and saucers, and 
was certain that her mind was weakening. 
““Yes,”’ the old lady continued when she 
returned from the kitchen and began brush- 
ing the crumbs from the red tablecloth, “T’ll 
go up in the attic and find that paper with 
the picture of one in it, and I know I'll get 
some amusement when the winter sets in. 
Why, I have enough silk and cotton rags to 
make a huge one, but a small one would be 
better, all hand-stitched and the edges em- 
broidered.” 


of Gold 


FROM PAGE 25) 


And each day as the air mail roared across 
the little valley the old lady’s determination 
to make a parachute increased. When the 
snow began to fly, Alice found her one eve- 
ning bending over the sitting-room table with 
scissors and brown paper, making a pattern 
for her toy, while the horsehair sofa was 
piled high with a harlequinade mountain of 
silk and cotton scraps. 


IV 


HE mild Maytime had come around 

once more. The market was dull, and the 
brilliant sunshine was fraught with spring- 
time insinuations. Robert Donaldson left 
his office at one o’clock, haunted with a de- 
sire for the cleaner and sweeter air beyond 
and above the towered and crowded island 
of Manhattan, returning to his apartment 
in the St. David for a bath and a change of. 
clothes. While his man servant drew the 
—_ for him he looked through his personal 
mail. 

The first was a letter from Dick Holmes, 
the manager of the Boston branch <i his 
house, reminding him that a year before he 
had given up his apartment to him and his 
bride when the first-class New York hotels 
were all crowded and had gone to his club 
for the night. ‘Nellie joins me on our first 
anniversary in thanking you for that fine 
and generous act,” he wrote. “If it hadn’t 
been for you we would have been stranded 
and miserable, instead of the happiest pair 
of mortals in the world.” 

He laid the letter aside with a smile, for he 
had enjoyed entertaining the honeymooners, 
and the hospitality he had shown them had 
brought him a reflex of their own happiness. 

The next was from his mother. It was 
heavy and he smiled gratefully. For a year 
her letters had been brief, acknowledging his 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 65 
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Oval Label Completeness Offers 
Variety, Economy and Excellence 


RMOUR'S Oval Label Desserts are 


an instance of the completeness of the Armour 

line. Pictured here are a few suggestions of the 
many ways of serving Armour’s Desserts. With them, 
and other Armour Oval Label products, you can fulfill 
every demand for the holiday and other seasons—and 
at the same time avoid waste and eliminate some of the 
labor of preparation. 


Let the Oval Label simplify your food 
purchases. It is the mark that takes the guesswork out 
of buying. Ask your dealer for Ve Plum Pudding, 
Jams, Jellies, Mince Meat, Apricots, Cherries, Pears, 
Rice, etc. Add these to the Armour shelf in your pantry and 


you will be prepared for any food emergency. It will help 
solve the problem of what to serve on every occasion. 





Our 64-page cook book, “The Business of 
Being a Housewife,”’ tells how to make the 
most delicious dishes with these desserts, as 
well as with the great variety of other 
Armour Oval Label Foods. This book is 
free and will be mailed you on request. 
Address Food Economics Department, Divi- 
sion 222, Armour and Company, Chicago. 


ARMOUR 4x? COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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Now, at the time of gifts and 
gift-giving, think of the best of all 
gifts for your children—Health. 





Instead of over-indulging them 
“em in rich, heavy food—give them 


plenty of Bread and Milk. 


Bread is healthful. It is nourish- 
ing. It is economical. Provide it 
generously for your children, that 
they may grow sturdy and continue 


healthy. 
Buy an extra loaf today. 





“65 Delicious Dishes 
Made with Bread” 


is a book that teaches how to prepare many 
tempting, nutritious and economical dishes with 
Bread. It will help you to vary your menus 
at small expense. Get a copy free from your 
baker or grocer, or from the Fleischmann office 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 


checks each month and saying that she was 
well and as busy as ever, sometimes hinting 
that Alice Martin was her mainstay and, like 
all the rest of them, was not growing younger 
with the passing of the years. His own let- 
iers had been brief, he thought, for his mind 
was that of a just man; letters hurriedly dic- 
tated at the office when his stenographer 
laid before him his mother’s checks to be 
signed. He decided to spend the afternoon 
writing her a good, old-fashioned message 
from his heart; perhaps some of his wartime 
experiences would please her; there was noth- 
ing else to write her about except money- 
making. 


AS deal of the healthy color that life 
in his country’s service had given him 
had already left his cheeks; business all day 
and a great deal of adulation for half the night 
had also taken the youthful lustre from his 
brown hair; there was even a hint of gray 
in his tiny, military mustache. 

“There is also a package for you, sir.” 
The voice of his valet stirred him from his 
dreams of home. “Shall I open it?” 

“Let me see it.” 

It bore the Rosedale postmark, and the 
handwriting of the address was the same as 
that on his letter. His gray eyes lost their 
coldness as he caught the scent of violets 
when the wrapping paper about a cardboard 
box was removed. He lifted the cover 
eagerly and there lay the tiny, fragrant blos- 
soms, loosely strewn. 

“By her dear hands,” he said aloud as a 
great wave of love swept through him. 

He got a bowl of water and lifted the vio- 
lets gently from their bed, disclosing a mass 
of varicolored silk. A gift! The thrill of boy- 
hood was in him again. Perhaps it was a 
quilt for his bed. He was sure that it was as 
he drew it forth, but the thing was round and 
silken cords of red, white and blue were at- 
tached to its embroidered edge at regular 
intervals, coming to a point where they were 
made fast to the handle of a little silver cup 
on which was engraved his name and the 
date of his birth. He recognized it as his 
“baby” christening cup, his mother’s treas- 
ure of treasures. 


E HELD up the silk and dangling silver. 

Evidently it was intended for a para- 
chute and the cup was attached to weight it 
for its downward journey to earth. The gift 
puzzled him. But it must have a meaning, 
for his mother, he thought, could not possibly 
have reached the childishness of extreme age. 
The letter would tell him. He opened it and 
smoothed the pages with caressing hands. 
The old-fashioned script was as the tendrils 
of a little vine that had fallen from the strings 
fixed for its training and had woven them- 
selves in a futile embrace of loneliness and 
neglect. The spelling was not very good. He 
read: 

Dear Son: It was this time last year I was in 
New York to pay you a surprise visit, for I was 
so lonesome, May being the anniversary month 
of your father’s death. I saw your sitting room 
and was waiting there for you to wake up when 
a young woman came in to hunt for a slipper 
she had lost. I felt I had made a mistake and, 
as she thought I had come in the wrong apart- 
ment unintentionally, I just went out without 
telling her I was your mother. I have said 
nothing to any one about the incident, and I do 
not reproach you, but leave it to God to guide 
you and your conscience to direct you in what 
is right. But I must tell you I was sorrowful 
to have to go back without seeing my boy. 

Last fall the air mail began to fly across our 
valley, and it kept me from forgetting as much 
as I wanted to forget. It seemed to bring you 
so much nearer the old home that I could not 
keep the sadness out of my heart. Then, too, 
I don’t seem to have as much strength as I used 
to. Alice makes me keep a light in one of the 
rooms at night so that she will know I am all 
tight. She is a true daughter to me, so cheerful 
and kind and helpful. 


Donaldson stopped and read the first para- 
graph again. It didn’t seem possible that 
such a thing could have happened. The 
bitter regret that surged to his heart over- 

_came him for a moment, but when he had 
mastered himself he called Boston on the 
long distance and got Mrs. Holmes. She 
verified the story and gave a cry of distress 
when she learned that the little old lady she 
had so carelessly dismissed that honeymoon 
morning was his mother. 

“Write her and explain it, please,” he 
asked, 

_ And T’ll ask her pardon from the bottom 
ol my heart,” Mrs. Holmes told him after 
taking his mother’s address. 

He resumed reading the letter, beads of 
perspiration forming on his forehead. 

When the airoplain first passed over us I 
thought it might be you comeing to see us and 
my heart stopped. But it went on. Then I 
thought it would be so splendid if the airman 


nesses 


dropped me a nice old-time letter from my boy, 
one like he used to write when he was in Co- 
lumbia, that would make me laugh and cry at 
the same time. Your letters have been so short, 
like business letters, sending the checks. I put 
the checks away as I don’t need them, my little 
rent money taking good care of me. If you were 
to send me a million dollars in gold I could find 
no use for it, my dear boy. Money buys so 
little when the heart is hungry. All last winter 
Alice and I worked making a little parachute 
which I mailed yesterday and she put in some 
violets for you. So if you know the airman who 
takes the mail over us, write mother a nice long 
letter and tie it to the baby cup and have him 
drop it out for me. The day you get this will be 
the darkest of the year forme. Hard asI try to 
receive what God has sent me, I cannot keep 
back the tears. 
With a heartful of love, MorHer. 

The ashes on a cold hearth were not grayer 
than Donaldson’s face as the letter fell from 
his hands, and he realized that the money 
devil had been clutching him by the throat 
all his mature years, robbing him of all that 
was sweet and holy in life—the pure love of 
his old sweetheart, the breath of outdoors, 
the sweet sanctity of a real home and the 
priceless happiness that is for a son who is 
thoughtful of the mother that bore him. 

With a sharp cry of remorse he jumped 
from his desk and paced the room. It was 
half past two o’clock in the afternoon. It 
was too late to make railroad connections 
that would put him in Rosedale before morn- 
ing and the roads by automobile were out of 
the question for quick travel. There was one 
other way. He picked up the telephone and 
in a moment was talking with his old aéro 
squadron chief at Mineola. In a few min- 
utes he was on his way to the flying field in a 
fast machine, taking with him the little silk 
parachute. Vv 


HE New York-Chicago air mail, on time 

to the minute, had roared across the 
little valley, fresh in its early spring dress of 
pale green. The villagers were turning from 
the open fields and the streets to their homes; 
the westering sun, toward which the aviator’s 
winged car rushed at terrific speed, cast long 
shadows, but the sky above was bathed in a 
silver light. 

Mother Donaldson and Alice were watch- 
ing for the coming of the wishing star when 
again there sounded the distant hum of an 
engine. 

‘‘Something must have happened to him,” 
Alice exclaimed. ‘Perhaps he’s coming back 
to land in the pasture.” 

“’Nother one comin’! ’Nother one 
comin’!”’ came the delighted warnings of 
Mr. Peevey as he tore up the main street, 
followed by a fast-increasing crowd of men, 
women and children. 

Seizing the old lady’s hand, Alice ran with 
her around the house to the wide stretch of 
pasture back of the kitchen garden. They 


mounted the woodpile behind the barn and , 


searched the heavens as the drone of the ma- 
chine increased in volume. Instead of rush- 
ing onward in the invisible wake of the mail 
plane, it began to circle over the village like 
a huge swallow. 

“He’s going toland! He’s going to land!” 
Alice cried, waving her scarf wildly as the 
circles diminished. “Oh, look, mother! 
Look!” 

The level rays of the setting sun struck full 
upon a brilliant patch of silk that suddenly 
unfolded in the air beneath the airplane and 
began to float as lightly as thistledown to- 
ward the earth. 

“Tt’s a letter for us!”” The old mother ex- 
tended her hands and lifted them as if she 
would catch the precious missive from her 
boy. 


TREMENDOUS shadow was now run- 
ning in a circle about the pasture and 
the noise of the engines was deafening. Sud- 
denly it ended, and they heard the ruffle of the 
propellers. Almost at their feet the wings of 
the plane, its blunt nose and its tail with its 
sharklike fin bumped over the ground and 
then came to a halt. The villagers streamed 
out to it, but before Mother Donaldson and 
Alice could get through the little gate leading 
into the pasture a hooded, goggled creature 
came tearing toward them, stripping him- 
self of his aviator’s paraphernalia as he ran. 

“Tt’s my son! My son!” 

“Mother! Mother! Mother!” 

“ And the letter, Robert?” she asked when 
he had released her. 

“T’m the letter.” 

He turned from her to Alice. Their eyes 
met and the old fires of first love suddenly 
burst into high flame, as if all the gods of 
the wind had descended with him from their 
caverns in the sky to fan it for them. 

“T thought you’d never come back again,” 
she whispered as he took her in his arms and 
held her there. 
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HERE is no other trunk quite 
like a Mendel Dust proof Ward- 
robe Trunk—no other that gives 
your garments the protection of the 
famous Dustproof moulding. 
i That means for you a feeling of se- 
Ls curity and confidence you can get in 
i» , 
Look for the Dustproof moulding on ne other wey: You always know that 
the trunk you buy. your daintiest dresses will be free 
from even the smallest spot of dust. 
And then there is great satisfaction in knowing that your Men- 
del Dustproof Trunk is recognized by experienced travelers, at 
the hotels, and the great watering places, as one of the best. It 
indicates experience, taste—and the ability to gratify your own 
preferences. 















































Write for booklet and for the name of your nearest dealer. 


THE MENDEL-DRUCKER CO. Dept. A CINCINNATI, O. 
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- WE supply all material for your 

home as specified, guaranteeing 
quality, deliveries and price. Our Ready- 
Cut method offers you substantial savings. 
Your money back if not satisfied. Our 
assets of over $1,000,000.00 and more than 


fifty years in business are your absolute surety. 
Over 200,000 satisfied customers vouch for us. 
plans and specifications. Sav- 


q Our Four Mills 
8 by Ready-Cut method 


_ in 

In order to reduce freight costs, we operate four fully explained. Every house 
shown tested by being built 
hundreds of times. No exper- 
imenting. Send coupon for 
this valuable book TODAY! 





200 Home 
Plans FREE— 
Write Today 


Send for Book of 200 Home 
Plans. Town and country 
homes, cottages, bungalows, 
etc. Photos and color illus- 


& 


TOOL LBL y 


Le 





He 


trations show how homes 
look completed. Detailed 
descriptions and prices. Floor 


mills and ship from one nearest you. These mills 
are located at Chehalis, Wash.; Hattiesburg, Miss.; 
St. Louis, Mo., and Davenport, Iowa. 


Gordon-VanTine Co. 
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4 Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back ; 
| Established Over Half a Century 5 

7005 Case Street Davenport, lowa 4 


Inquirers from outside the United States please send $1.00 to cover cost of books and mailing, 


GORDON -VAN TINE CO., 7005 Case St., Davenport, lowa. 
Gentlemen: Please send me FREE books as checked: 
Book of 200 O] Book of Barns and 


Home Plans Farm Buildings 


Storm Sash and Building 
Material Catalogue 
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Razsin Cream Cake 


% cup shortening 
2 cups sugar 
3 eggs 
1 cup milk 
3 cups flour (pastry flour preferred) 
2 slightly rounding tsps. baking powder 
1 cup Sun-Maid Seedless Raisins 


Rub to a light cream shortening and 
sugar; add the well-beaten egg yolks, and 
when this is light add the milk. Mix to- 
gether the flour and baking powder and 
Stir into the egg mixture. Beat the egg 
whites stiff and beat them thoroughly into 
the batter. When it is light and fine 
grained, stir in the raisins. Bake in four 
layers. When all are done put together 
with sweetened and flavored whipped cream, 
cover with filling White frosting may be 
used if desired. 
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Creamy Raisin Tapioca 
Delicious and inexpensive, with the added 
merit of easy preparation. May be served 
hot or cold. 





Raisin-Caramel Apples 
will meet with the instant approval of the 


children. 
reasons. 


An excellent dessert for dietetic 






Rolled Oats with Raisins 


ishing and doubly palatable. 











Oatmeal will find new favor in the family’s 
estimation, with raisins to make it more nour- 


In Dainty Confections 
—In Plain Foods 






Raisins make an irresistible appeal 


N CANADA, in England, wherever 

British people go, it is the dainty cakes, 
breads, buns and cookies that are displayed 
most prominently in the shops. 


That’s because the British have a special 
liking for these things. And there’s a result- 


ing great demand. 


But note also that these foods are filled 
with raisins, and that they are displayed so 


the raisins show. 


It is the raisins that have created that de- 
mand—it’s these dainty morsels of fruit that 


make the irresistible appeal. 


SUN-MAID Raisins 


The Finest Raisins 


The finest raisins are made from 
sweet, tender, juicy California 
grapes which are too delicate to ship 
far for table use. 

They are plump, meaty, luscious 
raisins. To get them, be sure that 
you ask for the Sun-Maid brand. 
All dealers sell this kind. They 
cost no more than ordinary raisins. 
Women used forty million packages 


Ask for Raisin Candies. 
Healthful. 


Membership 9000 Growers 
Fresno, California 


Delicious. 
At Candy Stores. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. 


Try it in your home 
It will be the same in your home. Whatever you 
make with raisins will be welcomed with acclaim. 


Whether cake, bread, pie, pudding, boiled rice, oatmeal 
or ready cooked cereals—raisins, cooked or served with 
them, transform them with a new and alluring charm. 


So-called plain foods become luxurious in flavor, yet 


lose none of their economy. And the daintiest of dishes 


without raisins is never so delicious as that same dish 
with raisins added. 


Learn how to use raisins. There are 100 ways sug- 


gested in our book, “Sun-Maid Recipes,” which we'll 


bills. 


last year because they preferred 
them to all others. 


Three varieties: Sun-Maid 
SEEDED (seeds removed), Sun-Maid 
SEEDLESS (grown without seeds); 
Sun-Maid Ciusters (0n the stem). 
Write us now for “Sun-Maid 
Recipes.” Raisins add both flavor 
and nutricion, so there are two im- 
portant reasons for their increased 
use. 


send free on request. 
Learn how to make p/ain foods more acceptable. 
When you do that you can save dollars on your monthly 
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— until brown. 





What Other Women Have 


‘\ 
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Found Out About Christmas 


Twining the Greens 
at Home 


Tomakeevergreen rope, 
use a strong dark-green 
twine as foundation. 
Stretch it—as from door 
knob to door knob—and 
tie the sprigs of pine or fir 
at intervals of a couple 
of inches, using the same 
kind of twine as for the 
foundation. Small wire 
hoops or wooden ones 
colored dark green with 
paint or dye form the foundation for very 
pretty Christmas garlands. When touches of 
red berries or other brilliant foliage are intro- 
duced in them they make unusually attrac- 
tive and inexpensive decorations. Keep in 
a cool, damp place until needed. 


A New Way to Shape 
Pop-Corn Balls 


A daintier way than using one’s hands in 
molding pop-corn balls is to butter individual 
gem pans, nearly fill them with pop corn 
and pour hot sirup over the corn. Set aside 
to cool. To remove the balls without break- 
ing, hold the pans over heat for a moment, 
and then pry along the side with a knife. 
Wrap in waxed paper. 


When Expecting Christmas 
Guests Atter Dark 


Make a spotlight for the front porch by 
hanging out a Japanese lantern when guests 
are expected. The lantern will enable the 
guests to locate the house while driving, in- 
stead of searching on poorly lighted porches 
for the number. The difference between a 
lighted candle and four electric-light bulbs 
in a reflector proves that light may also be 
conserved. 


An Oven Trick 
for Little Cakes 


When filling little cake tins with batter, 
leave one tin empty and fill that with water; 
this will prevent the cakes from browning 
too quickly. 


A Gift List Ready 
Before it is Needed 


Keeping a notebook in which to jot down 
adoring remarks made by others about the 
gifts still others have received will give you 
a “clew” a year hence. During the year 
remarks as to preferences and desires may 
also be put down and will serve as a guide 
in your effort to make a pleasing gift next 
Christmas. Really, it isn’t how much we 
spend in money, time or effort that makes 
the most delightful Christmas gift as much 
as it is the thoughtfulness with which we 
choose. As long as we are going to give 
something, why spoil all we spend by care- 
lessness as to choice of the gift? And most of 
is fall down most woefully if we leave this 
choosing until the last week or so before 
Christmas Day. 


When Making 
Cranberry Sauce 


I find that a rotary flour sieve—extra 
heavy—is far better for straining cranberries 
for sauce than the ordinary wire sieve. It 
makes the sauce smoother and takes far less 
time than the old method of sieve and spoon. 


Unfurling Lettuce 
for the Salad 


If you do not wish to use the heart of the 
lettuce in quarters on the salad plates, I find 
a way to unfurl the tightly wound leaves 
of the California variety without~ tearing 
them—and we want the Christmas salad 
particularly nice—is to hold the heart under 
the cold-water faucet and allow 
the water to run gently on the 
center. The leaves will gradually 
separate, with a little help on the 
cook’s part. 


Easily Made Cheese ‘Straws 
for Christmas Supper 


Use your left-over pie crust to 
make cheese straws with. These 
are made by rolling a small amount 
of grated cheese into the dough, 
cutting into long narrow strips and 





The Way to Write 
a Christmas Letter 


Have you ever found in 
your Christmas mail a let- 
ter from a friend whom 
you knew in the long ago 
and who you thought had 
long since forgotten you? 
If you have had such an 
experience you will un- 
derstand what a note from you would mean 
to other friends of yours. But don’t try to 
write it in an evening! Begin early and keep 
the list in a conspicuous place where you may 
note after each name the things and the 
people you want to speak about in that 
particular letter. Inquire among your neigh- 
bors about mutual friends, so you may help 
revive the spirit of happiness and youth in 
your friend by a newsy letter about the 
people you both used to know. Truly, it will 
do you as much good as it will do her, on 
Christmas Day. 


You Must Think Ahead 
to Do Things Like This 


A woman who had little money to spend 
last year made her simple gifts doubly wel- 
come by the manner in which they were sent. 
Awhile before Christmas she collected in the 
woods some small Norfolk pines, none of 
them over a foot and a half high, perfect 
little Christmas trees. She planted these in 
separate flower pots and they left her home 
Christmas Eve each gayly decorated with 
tiny red candles, a silver star, tinsel, spangles 
and her little gift daintily wrapped in tissue 
paper and tied to the tree with a red ribbon. 


Pin Money From the 
Original Touch 


I know of a woman who last year earned 
a nice little sum by making up samples of 
ropes and garlands and, four weeks before 
Christmas, soliciting orders for them. The 
“wildwood” touches that gave them origi- 
nality were responsible for her big sales. 


To Make That Warm 
Feeling Around the Heart 


When you make mincemeat early for the 
feast, pack a few pint jars for Christmas 
gifts for the bride or for the bachelor girl of 
your acquaintance. They get hungry some- 
times for good homemade mince pie or for 
fruit cake such as mother used to make at 
Christmastime! Half-pound cocoa tins and 
baking-powder cans three-quarters filled 
with fruit-cake batter will hardly be missed 
from your baking, but every one means a 
warm, cozy feeling around the heart of one 
of your friends who, at this time of year, 
thinks very, very often of home. 


To Make Bean Bags 
for the Stockings 


Last summer I saved cherry stones, boiled 
them to get off all the juice, and washed and 
dried them in the sun. They were just the 
thing for filling bean bags that the children 
needed for their winter playroom. The stones 
from canned cherries may be saved in win- 
ter, washed, dried and used in this way. 


To Keep the Candles 
From Dripping 


All housekeepers, particularly those who 
live in southern climates, are annoyed by the 
dripping of the dainty dinner candles. Plac- 
ing them upon the ice in advance seemed 
even to increase the trouble, but I finally hit 
upon a solution of the problem by a happy 
accident. I wanted some rose-pink candles, 
but none were to be had nearer than the city 
close by, and there was no time in which to 
order them. So I hunted up the children’s 
brushes and boxes of water-color paints, and 
tinted my plain white candles a lovely blush- 
rose pink. The next night, at din- 
ner, we were attracted by the 
fact that there was no drip to the 
candles, not a drop ran down the 
outside; they simply melted into 
thin air; it was marvelous! Since 
then I have always painted my 
candles with water colors, match- 
ing the shade of the candles with 
the paints if the candles were al- 
ready of the tint desired; but a 
friend of mine to whom I imparted 
the secret tells me she varnishes 
hers with plain shellac with equally 
good results. 
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**Ah-h-h! This is 
a regular gift’ 


Crescent Filler 
Fountain Pen 
“Right-to the Point” 









ty him a smooth-writing CONKLIN, and 


‘watch the joy-smiles beam over his face 


Christmas morning. ; 


The CONKLIN is a practical present, one he 
can use in his work—he'll bless your thoughtful- 
ness every day. Dependable, simple in construc- 


tion, leak-proof, trouble-proof. 


In handsome gift boxes, at leading stationers, 


jewelers, druggists and department stores. 


Ex- 


changeable after Christmas if point doesn’t suit. 


THE CONKLIN 
PEN MFG. CO. 
Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 








The Gift ofa 
Thousand Uses 


or on cold da 

—the perfecg container 

liquid food—she ideal servant in or away 
from home. /Keeps contents hot as blazes 
or cold as dee. 


PROVIDES ALL THE QUALITIES 
AINTINESS 

AT-HOME LUNCHEON FOR THE 
T-HOME COST. 





liquid noufishment; Carafes ahd Jugs for 
the home $r office; Jars for splid foods; 


Geeral Offices, New York 
San Franciséo, Cal. 
Toronto, Cé& 























































THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
































#| HINK of any ten persons you know. They’re all 
wana! different. That’s individuality. 

Think of any ten photoplays you have seen. A good 
many of them are just like the rest of them. Then think 
of any SELZNICK PICTURE you have seen. It was 
different. It had individuality. 

Some pictures are made by mixing guesswork with 
hope—like a bride making a cake. SELZNICK PICTURES 
have achieved individuality through years of consistent 
effort to build up the ideal producing organization. 

At the best theatre in your neighborhood you can 
see for yourself that SELZNICK PICTURES create 
happy hours. | 
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FOUR CHRISTMAS DINNERS 


Serve the One You Like Best Wherever You May Be 
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Roast Pig Dinner 


By Harriet E. Coates 


Olives, Celery 
California Fruit Cocktail 
Golden Gate Oysters in Shell 
Fillets of Sole With Cucumbers 
Roast Sucking Pig Currant Sauce 
Baked Apples and Sweet Potatoes 
Grapefruit and Grape Salad 
Strawberry Ice Cream 
Sunshine Cake 
Fruits Coffee 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 70 
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Roast Pig Dinner Served With Many California Fruits 
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Planked Chicken Dinner 
By Mary A. Wilson 


Chicken and Oyster Gumbo 
Olives, Celery 
Pickled Watermelon Rind 
Spiced Cantaloupe 
Cheese Cutlet, Tartar Sauce 
Deviled Cucumber 
Planked Chickens, Vegetable Garnish and 
Pastry Horns of Plenty Filled With Peas 
Candied Sweet Potatoes 
Mammy’s Beaten Biscuit, Unsalted Butter 
Poinsettia Salad, Bayou Cooked Dressing 
Individual Plum Puddings 
Christmas Pudding Cake 
Almond and Raisin Acorns 
Cheese Crackers Coffee 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 70 
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Chicken Pie Dinner 


By Florence Spring 


Chicken Pie 
Roast Fresh Ham or Sparerib 
With Apple Sauce 
Plain Boiled Potatoes 
Mashed Squash Mashed Turnip 
Boiled Onions 
Celery Cranberry Sauce 
Brown and White Bread 
Delicious Christmas Pudding 
Hard Sauce 
Apple, Marlborough, Mince, 
Cranberry or Squash Pie 
Cheese 
Apples and Winter Pears 
Butternuts, Hickory “juts 
Raisins Coffee an: Cream 











What Goodies in the Luscious Depths of a Chicken Pie! CONTINUED ON PAGE 70 
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Roast Turkey Dinner 
By Laurine Marian Craig 


Fruit Cocktail 
Roast Turkey With Dry-Sausage Stuffing 
and Giblet Gravy 
Celery Olives Pickles 
Cranberry Jelly Molds on Lettuce Leaf 
Escalloped Oysters 
Candied Sweet Potatoes : 
Mashed White Potatoes Mashed Turnips 
Mince Pie 
Fruit Cake Plain Cake 
Raisins Nuts 
Coffee 
Candy 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 70 
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But Can You Surpass Roast Turkey, With Stuffing and Gravy ? 
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Fit for Anything 


For school, sport and play the smartest 
practical < clothes for your girls are 





They look well and wear well, upholding a fine reputation. Are 
good friends with soap and water—that’s why they’re called 
‘*Tub-Easy-Togs.’’ Most dealers can show you a great variety 
of BOB EVANS MARINE MIDDIES and MIDDY 
DRESSES to select from. All of fine value. 
‘Lassies that Love a Middy’’ sent 
free if you mention dealer’s name. 
JACOBS BROTHERS, 1182 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Factory Baltimore, Md. 


























A Popular Gift — 


One that contributes a real service to the 
recipient and will be much appreciated 
by her is offered in 


BISSELL 
Sweepers 


Elegance may be combined ‘with easy 
operation and thorough performance, 
making a Bissell Sweeper popular every- 
where as a most Bear practicable, 
appropriate gift for mother or ie wit, kin 
‘or friend. — ae : 


A Carpet Sweeper will be a source 

of daily comfort and convenience for 

years to come. It means easy, dustless 

sweeping. A second sweeper for up- 
' Stairs saves steps. 


aa Bissell’s Vacuum Si oe 
cleaning efficiency t the need 
or cost of electricity. It works like a 
_ Carpet Sweeper. 


» Some of the most popular Bissell models 
‘are shown, The prices given to the 
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ROAST PIG DINNER 


S THE Pacific Coast housewife has usu- 
ally “come from somewhere else” she 
has not established a typical dinner that is 
native to the Coast, but she has put into the 
dinner she has eaten in other sections of the 
country the wonderful California fruits. Her 
dinner may be eaten without after-effects of 
discomfort. 

California Fruit Cocktail. Put small can- 
taloupe melons on ice until nearly frozen; 
cut them into halves, scrape out the seeds 
and fill the halves with pineapple, oranges 
and red plums cut into small, irregular 
pieces; add strawberries, and sprinkle sugar 


over all. Arrange a grape leaf on each plate, 
on which place the halved cantaloupe. 

Roast Sucking Pig. Wash the pig in cold 
water and wipe it thoroughly dry. Stuff it 
with finely grated bread crumbs, minced 
sage, chopped onion, chopped ham, gravy, 
salt and pepper, mixed together and put into 
the body of the pig. Sew up the slit, and 
truss the legs back to allow the inside to be 
roasted and the under part to be crisp. Rub 
the pig with butter and baste with it very 
frequently while the pig is roasting. Serve 
with currant sauce, baked apples and roasted 
sweet potatoes. 


PLANKED CHICKEN DINNER 


i THE good old days of long ago, Christ- 
mas, to the loving, warm-hearted South- 
erner, was a time of happiness, indeed, and 
great were the preparations for this day, both 
in the cabin and in the mansion. It was then 
that Mammy Chloe came into her own as 
she prepared the Christmas dinner. There 
were so many delicious things to eat, one had 
to make a choice. Our choice for the piéce 
de résistance falls on planked chickens. 

Planked Chickens. Use broilers or frying 
chickens for this purpose. Have the chickens 
split down the back, and then remove the 
neck and also the thigh and breast bones. 
Parboil the chickens for ten minutes; then 
broil them in the usual manner and lift them 
to a well-heated plank. Make a border of 
mashed potatoes; then, with a sharp knife, 
cut carrots and beets into flowers, and place 
a cornucopia filled with peas in each corner. 
Next, with a clean pastry brush, brush the 
potatoes and chickens with well-beaten egg 
to glaze. Heat for ten minutes before serving. 

To prepare the planking board for the 
chickens, soak in warm water for one hour; 
drain, wipe dry and place it in the oven to 
heat. This method prevents charring. 


Christmas Pudding Cake. Recipes were 
family or neighborly affairs and were often 
handed down like heirlooms. Bake a sponge 
cake in either custard cups or deep muffin 
pans. When cold, cut a slice from the top and 
remove the crumbs of the cake, leaving just 
a wall of the sponge cake. Fill the center 
with custard made by stirring to dissolve one 
cupful of milk and seven tablespoonfuls of 
flour. Bring to a boil and cook for two min- 
utes. Add six tablespoonfuls of sugar, the 
yolks of two eggs, seven preserved cherries 
cut into bits, two fingers of candied pine- 
apple cut into tiny bits, six blanched almonds 
cut into bits and two pieces of candied ginger 
cut into bits. Mix, and then fill into the pre- 
pared cakes. Replace the tops, and set aside 
to mold 

When ready to serve, cut into halves, 
showing the custard filling. Top with fruit 
meringue made of the white of one egg and 
half a glassful of apple jelly. Beat with an 
egg beater until the mixture holds its shape. 
Use a rose tube in a pastry bag and pile 
around and over the pudding. A large sponge 
cake may be made in place of the individ- 
ual cakes and then cut and served in slices. 


CHICKEN PIE DINNER 


N OLD-FASHIONED New England 
Christmas dinner was, first of all, char- 
acterized by a lavish simplicity because, 
given two courses only, it appeared a matter 
of hospitality to load the table with every 
dainty that could possibly pertain to those 
two courses. At one end of the table—on 
which was placed, before the guests seated 
themselves, everything provided for the 
more substantial portion of the feast—was 
displayed the ample chicken pie; at the other 
end, perhaps, a roasted fresh ham might be 
displaying its tempting pink slices, white- 
rimmed and clove-dotted; or a “sparerib” 
bursting with richness. 

Chicken Pie. For a large pie, boil two fine 
fowls until tender and allow them to cool in 
the broth, which has been salted, overnight. 
Next day drain, and cut or pull off the meat 
in nice pieces of suitable size for serving. 
Small bones, like the wishbone, second joint, 
and so forth, may remain. Boil a dozen and 
a half very small onions and a few small 
potatoes, quartered, until tender, salting the 
water the last part of the time. Meantime, 
boil away the broth until strong and rich, 
and thicken a pint and a half of it with four 
tablespoonfuls each of butter and flourmelted 
together. Season highly to taste with a little 
paprika, salt, pepper and add a cup of rich 


-cream; let boil up, thicken a bit more if de- 


sirable, and pour over the pieces of chicken, 
which have been laid in a rather shallow large 
baking dish, with the onions and potatoes 
arranged in layers. A small cup may be 
placed in the middle, bottom side up, before 
putting in the chicken and vegetables. Pars- 
ley and minced sweet pepper may be added 
to the sauce if liked. 

Make a rich baking-powder crust; roll to 
half an inch in thickness and lay over the top, 
first buttering the edges and putting dots of 
butter over the chicken. Cut ornamental 
gashes, brush all with milk and bake in a 
hot oven until top is a rich, golden brown. 
Brush with melted butter when removed 
from the oven. Regular pastry may be used 
if preferred. 

Delicious Christmas Pudding. One cup- 
ful each of chopped suet, milk or coffee and 
molasses, three cupfuls and a half of flour, one 
teaspoonful of saleratus, two teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar, one teaspoonful each of salt 
and cinnamon, half a teaspoonful of cloves 
and nutmeg, a little mace, a little grated 
orange or lemon peel and two or three cup- 
fuls of fruit, either raisins, currants or sliced 
citron. 

Steam in a buttered pudding boiler four 
or five hours; serve with hard sauce. 


ROAST TURKEY DINNER 


MIDDLE WEST dinner is likely to be 

also a reproduction of Christmas dinner 
“back home” and we are not surprised that 
we must suggest for that dinner two stand- 
bys—roast turkey with dry sausage stuffing 
and giblet gravy, and mince pie;‘with cran- 
berry jelly on the side. 

Roast Turkey. Select a young bird weigh- 
ing about fourteen pounds; dress, stuff and 
truss it. Place it on its back in a roasting 
pan, put it into a moderate oven and baste 
frequently, using a quarter of a cupful of 
olive oil and one cupful of boiling water. A 
fourteen-pound turkey requires five to six 
hours for roasting. 

Dry-Sausage Stuffing. Mix one loaf of 
fine bread crumbs, one cupful of finely cut 
celery, one tablespoonful of chopped parsley, 
one tablespoonful of finely chopped onion, 
salt and cayenne pepper and three table- 
spoonfuls of finely chopped dry sausage; 
add the liquid in which the giblets were 
cooked, sufficient to give the desired mois- 
ture. Add three tablespoonfuls of melted 


butter. Pack the stuffing in as solidly as pos- 
sible. Sew up with deep stitches, and remove 
the stitches before serving. Serve on a large 
hot platter with sprays of holly to garnish. 

Mince Pie. Mix and sift one cupful and a 
half of pastry flour with one teaspoonful of 
salt; add one-quarter of a cupful of pure 
leaf lard or vegetable shortening, and chop 
until the mixture resembles meal. Chill; 
add cold water to make a stiff paste. Roll 
the pastry an eighth of an inch in thickness, 
cut it an eighth of an inch larger than the 
plate to be filled; spread it on plate, wetting 
the edge of the crust with cold water; cover , 
the wet edge with a strip of pastry half an 
inch wide. Fill plate with mincemeat; cover 
with pastry cut a quarter of an inch larger 
than the plate; press the edges of the pastry 
firmly together; prick the top of the crust 
with fork. Bake. Place the pie in a hot oven 
at first, reducing the heat after the crust 
becomes hardened. Turn frequently while 
baking. Bake until a golden brown—for 
about forty-five minutes. 














| Sresh from Sunshine 
and Pure Air 


GOUNGIL MEATS 


Pure high-grade meats of real flavor, kept 
pure with all their tempting freshness of taste and 
nourishing strength because they’re put up in the ideal 
way—in vacuum packages. 


Ready to serve—in unusual variety—a whole meat 
market right on your pantry shelf—a ready selection for 
immediate use on any and every occasion. 


Most good grocers carry Council Meats in the following 


variety: 
A Partial List 
Vienna Style Sausage Corned Beef Hash Sliced Dried Beef 
Corned Beef Hamburger Steak and Onions Veal Loaf 
Lunch Tongues Potted Meat-Products Sausage Meat 
Roast Beef Ol’ Mammy Hash Ox Tongues 
Genuine Potted Ham Tripe Genuine Deviled Tongue 


If you would like a handy little guide to good living, send for 
our free book, “‘Appetizing Suggestions.’”’ It illustrates many tempt- 
ing meals made with a great variety of meats and other good things 
to eat. It’s an unusual help for every housekeeper. 


Address Sales Office, Indian Packing Co., Consumers Bldg., Chicago 


INDIAN PACKING GOMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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Open-Mouthed 
Hyégeia 


_ Don’t Use 


Narrow-Neck 
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Baby’s Life May Be the 


Difference between These Bottles 
O you know that a baby’s life is risked 2,000 times during the first year if it 
feeds from a small-necked nursing bottle? A nursing bottle with a narrow neck 

may /ook clean, yet contain enough bacteria to start baby on a fatal sickness. 

The neck allows food particles and germs to collect at the shoulders. It prevents 
these danger spots from washing out clean. The swab collects germs, sheds bristles 
inside the bottle, and scratches the glass. Boiling water cannot circulate freely, and 
dirt and germs are not always washed out. 

The neckless Hygeia has no danger spots. No swabbing is necessary. The Hygeia 
washes out as readily as a tumbler. In boiling, water rushes in and out of the wide 
mouth and renders the bottle absolutely safe and clean. 

Best for baby, easiest for you—that’s the Hygeia, invented over 20 years ago by 
a physician to save his own baby. Since used by hundreds of thousands of intelligently - 
cared-for infants. Breasts made of red or black rubber. 

Sold at drug stores everywhere with the name Hygeia on box, breast, and bottle. 


THE HYGEIA NURSING BOTTLE CO., Inc., 1206 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dealers: Motion Picture Slides with your name on sent Free. Write. 


NURSING 


geia BOTTLE 











HEREVER the 

woman who values 
a modish appearance is called 
upon for constant activity—in 
business, social or athletic pur- 
suits—the Ease-All Shoe af- 
fords her a satisfying sense of 
foot-ease that reveals stylish, 
graceful lines of arch and 
instep. 

The invisible Ease- All 
built-in arch support firmly 
yet gently holds the delicate 
arch in natural position, evenly 
distributing weight, preventing 
and correcting fallen arches ~~ 
and kindred foot troubles. fie 

Furthermore scientifically ~~ 
arranged counters support the § 
ligaments of the instep and 
emphasize its shapely contour. 

The Ease-All trademark 


on a shoe is 








-aseAlll 


The Shoe of & py 
"pled: f su- 
Invisible a t ccdaramiie 


and 4 and enduring comfort. 
ee tyle et An interesting folder “A 
Visible St ~~ Shoe Talk To The Business 
»~-— ~~ ~Woman” on request. 
Ease-All Shoes on sale at 
shops of quality. 


UTZ & DUNN CO. 

Ore Makers ot 

; “Style Shoes of Quality’’ for Women 
90 Canal St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE i5) 


because they knew so little of the chapter in 
their lives to which that box was an epilogue. 

In the eighth box to-night was a slip that 
proudly proclaimed the fact that there was 
one hundred and ten dollars in the bank to 
its credit. And besides this there was eight 
dollars and seventy-five cents. Eve looked 
at this; then her eyes met Stuart’s. He 
answered the unvoiced question with a nod. 
Into the eighth box went the sixty dollars 
that he had dazzled her with on his home- 
coming. 

The other seven boxes made short work 
of his salary, raised to forty though it had 
been. And then, the weekly ceremony fin- 
ished, Eve gathered them up in her skirt 
again. 


KIND of wish,” Stuart said with a little 
frown, “that we didn’t have all that 
money in the house.” 

Eve paused and glanced at him. ‘ Bur- 
glars?’’ she demanded. He nodded. “I 
don’t believe they’d bother us,” she said. 

“Oasis of my life!” began Stuart; “I 
grant you that under ordinary conditions no 
self-respecting member of the burglars’ union 
would enter our home or our life, not if their 
unions are anything like the others. They 
would scorn us, as we richly deserve. But at 
the moment we are open to misconstruction.” 

“T know,” interrupted Eve. ‘“ But even if 
they did come they’d never look at the sec- 
retary drawer. And even if they did, it’s 
locked.” 

“Why do you persist in saying ‘they’?” 
murmured Stuart plaintively. “I proclaim 
myself a match for any one burglar single- 
handed; but if you persist in forming a syn- 
dicate to attack me and my jewel 

“You talk,” said Eve scornfully, “like an 
old woman. Nobody has ever bothered us, 
and there is no reason why anybody should 
on just this night.” 

“Perhaps not. But if anybody did hap- 
pen to, it would be good-by forever to all 
that wealth. I guess I’ll sleep on those 
boxes. Then, if anybody gets them it will 
be over my dead body—or under it, rather.” 

“T guess not!” said Eve. “Don’t you 
suppose I’d rather have them take the money 
than shoot you?” 

He grinned. “TI hope so. Still 








Eve, however, ended the discussion by . 


marching away. She went to the desk, 


opened the drawer, placed the eight boxes in - 


it, being very careful to put the eighth box 
away back, and locked the drawer with the 
perfectly futile key in which she had such 
beautiful faith. 

“Anyway,” she said, returning, “I don’t 
believe a burglar would be mean enough to 
take our money.” 

“Pearl beyond price,” retorted Stuart, 
‘*T’m just that measly minded and suspicious 
and sour on human nature that I wouldn’t 
trust a burglar—any burglar, in fact—an 
inch beyond the end of my nose.” 


” 


OW this, as the intelligent reader will 

already have guessed, was the same 
night on which Mr. Bill Blaggard was deter- 
mined to resume the practice of his profes- 
sion. At the moment he was sleeping 
peacefully, taking that forty winks or so 
that would insure a cool head, clear wits and 
a steady hand. At two o’clock his muffled 
alarm went off and he arose and surveyed 
the night. It was dark and windy and there 
were no stars. Perversely enough, however, 
he pronounced it fine. 

At three o’clock he was inside the shadow 
of the pergola. The house was dark and still. 
He waited until the policeman on the beat 
had passed, and then drew out his jimmy and 
proceeded to open the window with beautiful 
precision. He didn’t even mar the wood- 
work. An instant later he was inside. He 
closed the window softly and paused, his ears 
alert. The house was very still. So he be- 
gan his tour, always with the plan in mind. 

The concealed safe for jewels and such 
valuables, which had been built into the li- 
brary, was located at once just where he ex- 
pected it would be, beside the fireplace. The 
panel that masked it having slid back rather 
more accommodatingly for him than it did 
for Mr. Sinnett, he found himself confronted 
by a combination lock which was a continual 
source of worry to Mrs. Sinnett. She could 
not remember the combination and so, un- 
beknown to Mr. Sinnett, she kept it written 
on a piece of paper. This she hid in various 
places which she alternately feared a burglar 
would discover, and she would forget. 

Mr. Bill Blaggard needed no paper. He 
gave the knob a preliminary whirl and then 
began working at it methodically. He didn’t 
bother with a light; he was used to working 
in the dark and in less than ten minutes he 
had the door open. Then he guardedly 
switched on a tiny flashlight. The row of 


drawers in which valuables might be ex- 
pected to be found were quite empty and 
there was nothing that remotely suggested a 
jewel case. Mr. Bill Blaggard frowned. He 
felt that he wasn’t being fairly treated. He 
was a self-respecting, hard-working burglar, 
and he wanted what was coming to him. 


T WAS useless, however, to seek it further 

in the safe. So he shut it again and slid the 
protecting panel back into place. From the 
library he proceeded to the dining room. 
There he found the Wares’ silver plate. The 
talented young gentlemen who write the 
advertising for this particular brand speak 
highly of it; one would almost believe that 
the answer to why women marry is that they 
hope to get a chest of it for a wedding pres 
ent. Mr. Bill Blaggard, however, did not 
share their enthusiasm. He laid the piece he 
had instantly assayed down again, with an 
expression that would have pained the tal- 
ented young gentlemen who write the adver- 
tising. Then after a moment’s hesitation, he 
went back into the hall and ascended the 
stairs. 

Thanks to the plan he knew just where 
Mr. Sinnett and his wife should have been; 
but, now that doubts were working in him 
like yeast, he was not surprised that they 
were not there. He did get a shock, how- 
ever, when he discovered that the guest 
suite was occupied. This was in the west 
wing and consisted of two bedrooms, a bath, 
a dressing room and a sleeping porch. Mrs. 
Sinnett had designated it as the Wares’ par- 
ticular province, adding that she hoped they 
would be comfortable, in a tone that sug- 
gested that no other possibility could really 
be considered. Stuart, however, surveying 
the suite on the first night of their stay, had 
refrained from comment until he had re- 
turned to the room that was to be his. 

“Tt’s grand,” he then observed, “‘like the 
Alps. But I’ve got a hunch that if you leave 
me here alone I’ll be homesick and cry for 
my mamma all night.” 

“Tt does seem as if we were—a long way 
apart,” faltered Eve. 

“The very thought of it makes me feel 
like a traveling man,” Stuart assured her. 
His voice became wheedling. ‘‘Core of my 
heart, you married me for better or worse, 
though we never anticipated anything as 
bad as this. Stick by me now; camp in here 
with me.” 

“But the servants 

“Oh, if you are afraid they'll think us 
bourgeoisie we can rumple up the bed in the 
other room and fool them,” said Stuart easily. 


” 





HIS program had been carried out. Asa 

result Mr. Bill Blaggard, having suffered 
one shock when he found the room occupied, 
received a second when he discovered that 
husband and wife were sleeping together. 
He had visited the homes of many of the 
socially elect and was therefore aware that 
this was a social error, to say the least. 
Scorning them, he turned and descended the 
stairs once more. 

He had made a shrewd surmise. “The 
regulars have gone away,” he decided, “and 
they’ve let a couple of poor relatives inhabit 
the premises.” He grinned as he added: “In 
case of burglars, I’ll bet.” 

Nevertheless, he did not at once take his 
departure. He hated to admit defeat. The 
drawing-room had not yet been investi- 
gated; he went in and looked it over. The 
desk in the corner suggested possibilities; 
he crossed and tried the drawers, though 
without much hope. One was locked. He 
accepted the hint and opened it. His quick 
and talented fingers searched out the con- 
tents, without fathoming their nature. Ac- 
cordingly he switched on his light once more, 
revealing Eve’s bookkeeping system, or 
rather seven-eighths of it. 

Mr. Bill Blaggard, regarding them, mut 
tered that which, besides being deplorable. 
was in all probability also a prophecy. 

That he should speak at all demonstrated 
the extent of his surprise. Except on the 
stage, or in fiction, burglars do not indulg: 
in conversation during business hours. Si 
lence with them is doubly golden. He se- 
lected a box and opened it, as if he rather 
suspected it might bite him. It happened 
to be “Doctor, Dentist and Wedding Pre: 
ents,” which was still empty; it was alway 
the last to have its appetite appeased. H 
put it back and tried another. This one wa 
labeled “Mortgage” and it now had nine 
dollars in it. This, at least, was tangible. 
Mr. Bill Blaggard, though he would hardl: 
have exerted himself to the point he had for 
any such amount, saw no reason why he 
should not take it—to cover cost of wrap- 
ping and mailing, as it were. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 75 
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dishes can be made from it! 


Sunsweet Prunes are a natural food, to 
begin with. They contain more digestible 
natural fruit sugar than any other fruit. 
And this sugar is quickly converted into 
energy for the body. Your physician will 
tell you so. He will tell you that prunes are 
rich in tonic iron. He will also tell you that 
prunes contain certain concentrated food 
(and laxative) elements that are essential 
to a properly balanced diet. 


In fact, prunes are so essential to your 
daily fare—so vital to good health and right 


ea Prunes—the top-quality brand of 
the California Prune and Apricot Growers—come to 
you with a new message about the most beneficial and 
most versatile of Nature’s fruit-foods. Everyone knows 
that prunes are good to eat and “‘good for you.”’ But 
how few truly appreciate the health value of this dried 
fruit! And how few realize what uncommonly good 





living —that nothing can take their place as 
a necessary, economical fruit-food. 


California’s wonderful sunshine gives to 
Sunsweet Prunes their rich fruit sugar, 
flavoring them to almost honey sweetness. 
They are sun-sweetened and sun-cured. 
Every essence of flavor is retained in this 
way. Only one grade of prunes passes the 
rigid inspection tests for Sunsweet quality 
—and that is the very pick of the pack—the 
finest dried fruit California can produce! 


The new way to buy Prunes 
Ask your grocer for this 5-lb. Sunsweet package 


We have made it easy for you to buy 
these California nature-flavored prunes— 
and to buy them in a clean, sanitary, 
attractive way. Ask your grocer for this 
5-Ib. package of Sunsweet Prunes—and 
serve them early and often, in numberless 
ways. If your grocer is not yet supplied 





with these 5-lb. Sunsweet cartons, see that 
the prunes he does sell you are prunes taken 
from the Sunsweet 25-Ib. box supplied 
everywhere to the retail grocery trade. 


Send for free Recipe Packet 


The three recipes shown here are but a 
few of those given in our Sunsweet Recipe 
Packet. These recipes are printed on 
gummed slips (5" by 3") so you can paste 
them in your favorite cook-book or on your 
recipe filing cards. This Recipe Packet will 
show you new and delicious uses of Sun- 
sweet Prunes—will help to make your 
menus more varied, more healthful, more 
economical. Send for it ee free. 
Simply address— 


CALIFORNIA PRUNE & 
APRICOT GROWERS Inc. 


1112 Market Street, San Jose, California 


gaged in this industry in California. 


| NATURE: FLAVORED PRUNE 


Sunsweet Prune Pastri-Pie 
Take 1 Ib. Sunsweet Prunes and stew in small quantity of 
water until soft; let cool; remove stones and mash prunes 
together; do not strain, but keep the juice; spread mash 
over pie dough in baking pan; place strips of dough over 
top of prunes and put in oven to bake; add no sugar. 


Stewed Sunsweet Prunes 
Wash % Ib. Sunsweet Prunes, soak in 1 quart cold water 
for several hours; simmer until tender, in water in which 
they were. soaked; add % cup sugar, 1 tablespoon lemon 
or orange juice for each 2 cups prunes; simmer 5 minutes, 





Sunsweet Prune Soufflé 


Stew % Ib. Sunsweet Prunes in as little water 
as possible; drain, put through colander; to 
whites of 4 eggs, stiffly beaten with 4 tciiley 
cer (level) sugar, add 1 cup chopped 

prunes, set in pan of hot water, cover and 
bake slowly until set; add whipped cream. 
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Gifts 
ontee 


“Derfumed with the Costly 
‘New Odor of 26 Flowers” 


Intimate treasures for milady’s toilet 
table. Perfumes, powders, creams and 
toilet waters—distinctive with the subtle 
charm of wondrous Jonteel, that marvel- 
ously blended odor of orange blossoms 
from the Riviera — sandalwood from the 
Orient—sweet English lavender—frankin- 
cense from the Holy Land—and a score 
more as lovely from the earth’s far corners, 
a master harmony of surpassing fragrance. 
This year give “her” Jonteel—the gift 
that many women are secretly hoping will 
be theirs. 

Ask at your Rexall Stores for Gifts 
Jonteel. There are a number of dainty com- 
binations. No other store can supply you. 


A Gift Package 
Jonteel 


can be purchased all the way 
from the Talc at 25c up 
to handsome Satin Combi- 
nations containing exten- 
sive assortments at $10. 








Christmas Sets 
$ OSET: Contains Talc, 


Face Powder, Compact 
Face Powder and Odor 


Jonteel. 


0O0SET: Contains Com- 

pact Face Powder, Rouge 

and Odor Jonteel Con- 
centrate. 


$ .00 SET: Contains Com- 











bination Cream, Face 
Powder and Odor Jonteel. 


.00 SET: (illustrated) 
Contains Combina- 
tion Cream, Cold 
Cream, Face Powder, Odor 
Jonteel and Odor Jonteel 


Concentrate. 
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The 8000 Rexall Stores throughout the United States, Canada and Great 
Britain have been given exclusive sale of Jonteel because they are linked 
together into one great National service-giving organization. They are 
found in every town and city that has a modern drug store. In Canada, 
Jonteel prices are slightly higher. 
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The Eighth Box 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 


The guarded glow of his flashlight sent its 
shaft at the next label: ‘Lunch Money 
for Stuart.” Mr. Bill Blaggard grinned. 
“‘Stuart’s favorite waitress will miss him this 
week,” he thought. 

Methodically he proceeded through the 
looting of the seven boxes. The small change 
he slipped into his pockets; the fattening 
wad of bills he held until the task was 
completed. Then he drew forth a wallet, the 
contents of which would have staggered 
Stuart and won respect even from Sinnett. 
It was a theory of Mr. Bill Blaggard’s that 
ready money was more useful to a gentle- 
man in his profession than any weapon. In 
fact, he never carried the latter. But when it 
came to cash, he always went well hipped. 


OW he opened his wallet and slipped 

fifty-four dollars into it. The amount 
was negligible, yet he no longer felt aggrieved. 
Mr. Bill Blaggard had no sense of justice; 
indeed, justice was one thing he had abso- 
lutely no use for. And he wasn’t the least 
bit sentimental. The most that can be said 
for him was that he was a philosopher of 
sorts, and that he had a perverted sense of 
humor. This sometimes led him into indis- 
cretions. For instance, when he had skipped 
jail he had left a note behind for the warden 
which read: 


Old Dear: I hope you won’t think too harshly 
of me for leaving this way, without saying 
good-by or thanking you for your kind hospi- 
tality. I did think of slipping in on you and 
giving you a sweet, soft kiss of.farewell, but I 
was afraid I might disturb sweet dreams. Don’t 
forget me!—but keep a place in your heart— 
and your pretty little hotel—for me. I may be 
back any moment. 


At the moment his sense of humor had 
taken a malicious twist; he was picturing 
the expression of the two young pikers up- 
stairs when they discovered that their money 
had vanished. 

Mr. Bill Blaggard always appreciated a 
joke. He relished this one, while one hand, 
thrust in his pocket, turned over the pieces 
of silver he had removed from the boxes. 
In these he found sudden inspiration. His 
fingers, searching the desk, found a sheet 
of paper. On this, writing in the dark, he 
penciled: 


Keep the change; you need it more than 
I do. BILL. 


It was his purpose to put this, with such 
loose change as he had in his pocket, in 
whatever box happened to be farthest back 
in the drawer. He wanted them to come on 
it last, after they had feverishly opened first 
one box and another. Besides a sense of 
humor, he had a sense of drama. He opened 
the drawer once more and, reaching back 
into it, found a box. 

It was the eighth box which, with the 
opening and shutting of the drawer, had 
moved a little forward. That he should dis- 
cover it this late and then by chance, argues 
perhaps a lack of thoroughness that was in- 
excusable. The truth was that Mr. Bill Blag- 
gard had permitted himself to relax a bit, of 
so little profit to him was the whole trans- 
action. 


\ TOW, as he opened the box, intending to 
LN put in his note and the silver and then 
be gone, he was surprised to find that it con- 
tained money. He stopped short and flashed 
iis light. 

“Ho, ho!” said he to himself, “so you 
were hiding from your papa!” 

He did not bother to count the bills, but 
thrust them into his pocket. Then he glanced 
at the label on the cover. There was no 
misunderstanding its meaning; even a dull- 
ard must have interpreted it. And Mr. Bill 
Blaggard was no dullard, but a man of quick 
and keen perceptions, as a man who is to 

each the heights in any profession—even 
yurglaring—must be. 

Nevertheless, he could hardly be expected 
io realize all that that eighth box meant to 
the Wares. In the second year of their mar- 
tied life—the year when Stuart was trying 
out his fortunes in a distant city and they 
were peculiarly alone and self-dependent— 
a little visitor had come to live in the house 
of the Wares. After three unhappy months, 
during which both he and Eve were alter- 
nately on the verge of flight, the little visitor 
had gone away again. 

In those three months Stuart ceased for 
once to make light of being poor—but proud. 
He ran terrifically into debt, and the fear 
and the misery of that time, with its heart- 
strangling possibility of losing Eve, had left 
a scar on his memory that time would never 
heal, and a steadfast, grim determination 
that if it should ever happen again he would 

ave money enough to do everything just 
right. And as a result the eighth box, which 


Mr. Bill Blaggard’s vandal fingers now held, 
became a part of Eve’s scheme of bookkeep- 
ing. Into it went every dollar that could be 
scraped together after the hungry maw of the 
other seven had been appeased. 

“Well,” murmured Mr. Bill Blaggard 
finally, “I’ll be ——” 


AN THAT instant Eve awoke suddenly. 
The house was very still, yet she had a 
curious sense of having been startled out of 
sleep by the mysterious warning of some 
sixth sense. So strong was this that she 
strained her ears. Had she heard a drawer 
creak—or hadn’t she? 

“‘Stuart,” she whispered. But Stuart was 
a very sound sleeper. She shook him gently 
but insistently. ‘Stuart!’ 

“T object,” murmured Stuart, who was 
dreaming most pleasantly of trying a case— 
and winning it. As she shook him again he 
opened his eyes—and his mouth. ‘What 
in thunder ” he began drowsily. 

“Sh-h!” Eve interrupted hurriedly. ‘I 
think there is somebody in the house.” 

They both listened. ‘ You’re dreaming,” 
he said a little crossly. It always made him 
cross to be awakened suddenly. 

“No, I’m not. Listen!’ They listened, 
and she added breathlessly: “It’s a window 
being opened—or closed.” 

“Nonsense,” said Stuart, but he became 
wide awake nevertheless. 

For it had sounded like a window and 
with reason, inasmuch as Mr. Bill Blaggard 
was leaving, rather precipitately, though not 
without closing the drawer and locking it 
again. 

“Oh!” breathed Eve, “please don’t be 
reckless.” 

Stuart was up. The room was dark and 
his eyes, not yet accustomed to its subtle 
gradations of shadow, were of no assistance 
to him. Eve, palpitating on the bed, heard 
the familiar, unmistakable sound of collision. 

“T never could see,” came Stuart’s out- 
raged voice, “why a woman wants to fill a 
so-called bedroom with a lot of useless fur- 
niture. I 

‘““Please!’’ breathed Eve, about to counsel 
silence. 








HE light went on at that instant; Stuart 

had located the switch. His hair was 
rumpled and he appeared annoyed, to say 
the least. Although otherwise unarmed, he 
looked capable of biting a burglar at that 
moment. He took up his trousers. 

“You—you are going down—downstairs,”’ 
faltered Eve. 

“What do you think I’m going to do?” 
he demanded. “Call downstairs and ask 
whoever’s there to come up?” 

From the top step at first, and subse- 
quently from the halfway-down stage, she 
followed his progress through the house 
now—as Mr. Bill Blaggard observed from'a 
distance—blossoming forth into brilliance. 

Mr. Bill Blaggard accelerated his pace 
somewhat, but he still grinned. “The look 
on their faces when they find it,” thought he. 

He almost wished he might linger around 
a bit. But there was a hint of snow in the 
air; and for snow, as for stars, Mr. Bill Blag- 
gard had little use. 

It would have done no good for him to 
linger anyway. Stuart, snapping out the 
lights, returned to the hall and found Eve 
on the stairs. 

He eyed her grimly. ‘Thought I told you 
not to come down,” he said. 

Eve ignored this. “Is everything all 
right?” 

“Of course. I told you it was.” 

She hesitated. ‘“I’d like to look in the 
drawer and be sure about the boxes,’ she 
began. 

“The drawer is locked,” said Stuart. “I 
looked to see. Let’s go to bed.” 

Even with this assurance Eve would still 
have liked to investigate for herself. But it 
was, she knew, no time to have the last 
word. Like most wives, she knew that there 
were moments when discretion is the better 
part of valor. 

In the morning, however, she slipped down- 
stairs the first thing. An instant later Stu- 
art, just about to shave, nearly cut his chin 
off. 

“Oh, Stuart ! come quick!” she screamed. 

And Stuart, visioning a house aflame at 
the least, galloped downstairs. Eve, nat- 
urally, had gone straight to the secretary 
drawer to make sure all was well. And all 
was not. 

“There was somebody here,” she accused. 
Her voice rose almost to a wail. ‘He’s 
taken the money out of all the boxes.” 

‘““The money out of all the boxes,”’ Stuart 
repeated, staring at her as if it were an 
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Delightful, Useful Xmas Gifts 


O to the store near you that sells “DOVE” Under-garments to see the 
dainty new styles being shown for Holiday Sale. Aside from their 
beauty, “DOVE” Under-garments are so well made and of such good mate- 
rials as to make ideal Christmas gifts. Prices are surprisingly reasonable. 





! garments 
Beautiful Well~made Lingerie 


The garments illustrated here are “DOVE” Night Gown, No. 609, and “DOVE” 
Envelope Chemise to match, No. 610, made of flesh-color, lustrous-finish batiste. 
Trimmed with an attractive design of blue hemstitching and pink and blue hand- 
embroidery. We cannot fill mail orders but can tell you the nearest store that sells the new 


are ae. Sold by Leading Stores Everywhere 


D.E.SICHER &CO. “World’s Largest Makers of Lingerie” 
45-51 West 21st Street New York 















































































Why Wash 
Your Hair If You ° 
Can’t Wash Your 
Hair Brush? 


To put an unclean brush to your 

freshly washed hair is like drying your 

face on a soiled towel that hasn’t been laundered in weeks. Merely 

combing your ordinary hair brush doesn’t clean it. The dirt, dust 
and oil, which accumulate, are not removed. 


SANITAX BRUSHES 
Can Be Washed Absolutely Clean 


They can be boiled and sterilized every day without the slightest injury. 
The open-work construction admits sunlight and air, and water runs right 
through. There is no wood to warp or glue to dissolve. The open metal 
back and the best quality of imported bristles, hand-drawn with non- 
rustable wire, make SANITAX Brushes different from all other brushes. 


The brush illustrated is $2.50 with gray bristles, or $3.00 with 
white bristles. Ask your dealer to show you Sanitax Brushes. 


SANITAX BRUSH COMPANY, 2386 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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No. 562. The “*Suffrage.”? Ee as 
busy as you want, ‘on the go’ all 
day if you must, and this faithful 
little shoe will help you every step 
of the way. Mahogany or dark 
brown Russia calf. 


No. 575 


No. 575. 





Look for this 


trade-mark on the sole stylish footwear. 


Smartness and comfort! 
You can have both in your shoes 


Shoes that are just the trimmest, most graceful that 
your vanity could wish for! Every line of them smart 
and trig—every detail of finish perfection itself. 

And yet—never have you worn shoes so wonder- 
fully comfortable! Even the most fashionable, 
snuggest-fitting models “bend with your foot”— 
making every step easy, free and graceful. 

See the new fall models at the Red Cross Shoe 
dealer’s in your town today. Learn that you can 
have shoes both smart and comfortable. 

Write for new fall Style Book! 
Sent without charge. Illustrates and describes the correct fall models 
in all materials—each model the standard of value at its price. With 


ft we will send you the name of your Red Cross Shoe dealer. Address 
The Krohn-Fechheimer Co., 666 Dandridge Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


































No. 564 










stylish, longer vamp. 
Very charming! 


LADIES’ 


The ‘‘Ramona.’’ One’s 
enthusiasm over its beauty —it’s the 
snug - fitting, rich - looking ooze calf, 
and brown—leads but to greater joy— 
a try-onand a discovery of comfort in 


No. 564 The ‘*Pandora.”” A field- 
mouse brown hid boot, with top stitched 
almost invisibly over the edge of its 


Very new! 





















Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


HE stains, rust marks and incrustations 
that you used to scour out of your closet 
bowl with so much effort vanish quickly 


Ask your dealer at once for 
Sani-Flush. If he is unable 
to supply you immediately 
send us 25c (stamps or coi 


for a full size can postpaid. 





(Canadian price 35 cents; 


when you use Sani-Flush. p emporle R 





All you have to do is to sprinkle a little 
Sani-Flush into the closet-bowl, follow direc- 
tions on the can and flush. 


That's all. No scouring or scrubbing or 


dipping out of water is necessary. 


Get a can of Sani-Flush today. 
















































THE HYGIENIC 
PRODUCTS CO. 
1110 Walnut Avenue 
Canton, Ohio 
Canadian Agents: 


HAROLD F. RITCHIE 
& CO., Ltd., Toronto 
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The Eighth Box 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 75) 


incomprehensible riddle to which he were 
being asked the answer. 

The tears were in Eve’s eyes as well as in 
her voice now. 

“Every cent,’’ she sobbed. 
from ‘Mortgage’ and af 

Stuart pushed by her. Manlike, he must 
see for himself before he would be convinced. 
He looked at the boxes she had opened one 
by one, Eve standing beside him, a voiceless 
Niobe. 

“Where,” he demanded, “is the ‘Some- 
Day Baby Box’?” 

That—their name for the eighth box— 
slipped out, as secrets sometimes do. 

“Tt’s there, isn’t it?” she said, startled. 
And as he shook his head she sprang forward. 
‘Oh, it was way back; perhaps he didn’t get 
it after all.” 

She reachcd in, drew it out and opened it 
quickly. And then she looked at him and he 
looked at her. 

“Please be good enough to pinch me,” 
murmured Stuart finally. 

And then, in quickened accents: ‘‘What’s 
that—a note?” 


HEY read it. And then they began to 

talk it over excitedly. He forgot that the 
lather was drying on his face and she forgot 
that she had only her kimono on. She sat 
on the divan and hunched her bare feet up 
under her. 

“Page Sherlock Holmes,” suggested Stu- 
art. “It’s too much for me.” He smoothed 
out Mr. Bill Blaggard’s note and read it 
again. 


“It’s gone 





Keep the change; you nced it more than 
do. BILL. 


“T told you no burglar would be that 
mean,” Eve remindcd him, her eyes shining. 
“Do you know what I think?” 

“My dear! I can’t even guess.” 

“T think,” she said calmly, ‘‘that prob- 
ably he isn’t really a burglar at all. I think 
he does it for the excitement, like Raffles.” 

“I’m a little bit shady on the classics of 
crime,” said Stuart, “but I believe Raffles 
had no other means of livelihood.” 

“Or perhaps he had a baby that died,” 
she suggested, and her lip quivered the least 
bit and the hurt look came into her eyes, as 
it always did at such moments. 

“‘Perhaps he did,” agreed Stuart hastily. 
“But the question is, what are we to do? 
The police, I am afraid Re 

“The police?”” Eve stared at him wide- 
eyed. ‘You don’t mean that you are going 
to say anything to the police?” 

“It is usually done,” Stuart reminded her. 
“Burglary is a serious crime.” 

“T don’t see any burglary about it. Not 
the least bit,” Eve interrupted. She eyed 
him defiantly. ‘I think he was—was just 
nice. So!” 

“But,” began Stuart weakly, and stopped 
short. Eve’s lip was quivering and it had 





occurred to him suddenly that it might be 
wiser to but her no buts. 

“‘T suppose,” he began afresh, “that one 
could hardly prove that burglary had been 
committed.” 

“‘Of course it hasn’t.”’ 

“Let us look at it this way,” said he: “TI 
go into a store and John Doe takes twelve 
dollars from me and gives me a pair of shoes. 
Though I believe and protest that this is 
barefaced robbery, the law maintains that it 
is a perfectly legal transaction. On the 
other hand, John Doe enters my home and 
takes ” He paused and looked inquir- 
ingly at Eve. 

“One hundred and twenty-five dollars and 
twenty-five cents,” she supplied promptly. 

“And, prompted by some motive not yet 
established, but which we may assume was 
meritorious, gives me in exchange the sum 
of five hundred dollars,’ Stuart went on. 
“T certainly have no objections, yet the law 
persists in calling it breaking and entering, 
to say the least.” 

“‘T wouldn’t pay the slightest attention to 
any such law,” announced Eve obstinately. 

Stuart opened his arms. 

“Come and kiss me, sweet and twenty, 
and I won’t,” said he. 

““You’ve got lather all over me,” accused 
Eve. This was several minutes later, of 
course. ‘But I don’t care,’ she added 
swiftly. “I think you’re nice and smart and 
sensible. And some day you will be a su- 
preme court judge.” 

“T think it more likely,” interposed Stuart, 
“that [’ll end by being a corporation law- 
yer.” 


‘ka ALL of which there were sequels. In- 
side of a comparatively short time Mr. 
Bill Blaggard, who persisted in his evil ways 
to the end of the chapter, had need of that 
five hundred and was inclined to wonder that 
he had let his sense of humor—he always 
maintained it was that—make him so care- 
free with his money. 

But he consoled himself, as a philosopher 
should, with reflections that all things per- 
taining to life are transient and that noth- 
ing is more so than money. 

“It always was easy come and go with 
me, and nobody could ever say I was a piker 
anyway,” he meditated. Then he grinned 
slowly. “And I’ll bet it was a knockout. 
I’d like to have seen their faces when they 
opened the box.” 

From which it will be seen that Mr. Bill 
Blaggard still kept his sense of humor and, 
even in his extremity, was not given to 
regret overmuch that he had so liberally 
endowed it. ; 

Another sequel was the Wares’ inability 
ever satisfactorily to explain to relatives or 
friends why they called the baby that when, 
as everybody knew, he had been named 
Stuart Ware, Junior. 

They called him Bill. 
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(AN expectant hush of intense anticipa- 
tion precedes the flashing on the screen of 


“" FOX ENTERTAINMENTS 


because great stars and great authors have com 
bined to provide the best in motion pictures: 


FOX FILM CORPORATION 


( ‘Attend the theatre that presents them - 
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He'll smile 
every time 
he ties a 
**Strate-Cut™ 


To Suggest Thoughtfulness 





A Christmas gift is like a friend—it should wear well. 


Bias-cut silk, as every woman knows, stretches, creases, loses its shape. 
Every man has had a favorite cravat pull out of form before the silk 
began to show wear. 


Give him Wilson Bro’s “Strate-Cut” Scarfs—he knows they'll wear. 
They take every pull lengthwise of the silk—hold their shape—slip 
easily, wear long, look well. The improvement of a dozen years in men’s 
neckwear ! In hundreds of rich patterns—at leading men’s stores. 


To put increased comfort and value into Men's Furnishings has been the 
fixed purpose of Wilson Bro’s for 56 years. That's why the name on a gift 
of furnishings—Wilson Bro’s “Shirts That Fit,” Underwear, Neckwear, 
Gloves, Hosiery and all—makes it worth more to a man. Give him 
Wilson Bro’s Furnishings— buy them at men’s stores. Then you're sure 
your gifts are correct in every detail a man considers. 

“Gifts Men Appreciate” is a helpful holiday booklet in colors, full of pictures and 


ideas about thoughtful Gifts of Furnishings for business men,old men, young men, en- 
gaged men—and men. Wilson Bro’s dealers now have copies—free when ladies ask. 
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Give Him “STRATE-CUT” SCARFS 


AMERICA'S COMPLETE FURNISHERS OF MEN : NEW YORK 
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urniture 


LL peony of its beauty, its 
fineness and its individual- 
ism, Karpen Furniture has no 
peer in furniture, either of the 
pastor present. The institutional 
aim is to interpret the high ideals 
of the old masters in modern 
form. Karpenesque Upholstered 
Furniture is the realization of 
that aim. For sale by leading 
dealers everywhere. 


S. KARPEN & BROS., CHICAGO - NEW YORK 





















No More “Money 
Troubles” for Us! 


Do Join This Club 


If You’d Like to Have More Christmas Money or 


Extra Dollars to 


WONDER if you know about 
this delightful money-making 
Club of HoME JourNAL readers 
which you also may join? 

Here the nicest sort of girls 
and women have an interesting 
and enjoyable way to make 
money, thatrequiresno previous 

J experience at all. The spare 
minutes of busy days can actually be turned into 
dollars by our unique plan. And there are no 
dues nor expenses of any kind connected with it! 

That sounds interesting, doesn’t it? But 
there are still more pleasant things to tell you of 
our Girls’ Club, as it is called. 

With us are many little home women who 
could not, of course, take a business position. 
Yet they would Jove to make a little money. 
Well, they do—in The Girls’ Club—though it is 
more apt to be a great deal of money. And with 
these dollars of their very own they are buying 








Christmas presents, and nice house furnishings, . 


and paying up little bills. They are thoroughly 
enjoying every cent of it! 

And ‘‘No more money troubles for us” write 
the teacher and business girl members of our 
Club whose salaries haven’t been stretching far 
enough in these high-priced days. In The Girls’ 
Club they can—and do—in a Saturday after- 
noon, an evening or so now and then, make the 
extra money they need for Christmas, for pretty 
clothes, for matinées and week-end trips! 

The following letters from just a few of these 
delighted members of The Girls’ Club will 
give you some idea of how much money they 
make, and how easily. And as you read remem- 
ber that there isn’t a reason in the world why you 
can’t do likewise this very month! 


A Present for Herself and Ten Gifts for 
the Family 


Dear Manager of The Girls’ Club: I have 
just received my beautiful little diamond Club 
pin which you sent me, and it was surely well 
worth wading through the snow to the post office 
for it. Why, it is a perfect beauty, and indeed the 
loveliest Christmas gift for myself I could want. 

you know, I have earned enough money, be- 
sides the pin, to give each of the family just what 
I want to give them for Christmas? I am surely 
delighted with my success.—A Business Girl 


from Illinois. 
A New Coat 


Dear Manager: I almost forgot to tell you 
that I bought a coat for myself with the money I 
have earned in the Club, and there is always more 
money coming in to me from the Club work. 

—B. D., Canada. 


Pay January Bills 


No Wonder She’s Happy 


Dear Manager: How much money do you 
think I have just made in the Club? SEVENTY 
DOLLARS! I wanted it for insurance and other 
bills that were worryi me to death, nearly. 
Just think of me—ME—earning so much. I am 


too happy to write straight.—A Texas Member. 


The Furniture for Her Bedroom 


Dear Manager: With the $159 that I had 
saved up just from my work in The Girls’ Club I 
bought the furniture for my m in our new 
house out on the hill, and I am certainly enjoying 
thefruitsofmylabors. Thatis what I started out 
to earn the money for, you know, and now that 
I have realized my aim it is certainly a pleasure to 
me. I got exactly the kind of furniture I wanted: 
Adam period, in ivory white. Now I am going to 
make enough to pay for my rug and some pretty 
wall paper. I am so proud of my success.—A 
West Virginia Member. 


Class Pins and Dues 


Dear Manager: This is the first work of this 
kind I have ever tried, and I just love it. The 
money I have earned I am saving toward my 
class pin and dues and other high-school ex- 
penses.— Your Junior Member from New Jersey. 


House Things for This Married 
Member 


Dear Manager: Hurrah! I have won my dia- 
mond Club pin and my first check too. I am buy- 
ing a pretty set of dishes with my Club money, 
and also a pot of beautiful fern. I shall make 
more this week.— Your Member from Arizona. 


Now haven’t we piqued your curiosity as to 
how we make these fine sums of extra dollars, 
and how you can do the same? I hope so! 
Write to-day and ask me to tell you all the par- 
ticulars of our Club. I will be glad indeed to 
give you clear and easy directions whereby you 
can make money from your very first day with 
us. In plenty of time for Christmas or those 
January bills! And you need not feel that by 
writing me you will be obliged to join our Club 
unléss you want to. Not a bit of it—that will be 
for you to decide then. But I promise you you 
will want to join us! Don’t delay—the sooner 
you write me the better. 

Address me as the 


THE LaptEs’ HoME JouRNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





M—. 
| Girls’ Club at one and the same time. 


sure to do that this month! 





Amazing How Much This Little Newspaper 
Correspondent Has Made in the Club! | 


‘TE IS lovely to be part of a Club which makes possible so many nice things. I want 
to thank you for the fat extra check you surprised me with. As I have lots to do at 
home, it takes most of my spare time to collect and write the news of visits, marriages 
and social doings of our little village for the Gazette in the near-by large town of 
So I have been simply amazed at how much extra money I have made in The 


| “With this money I have made in the Club alone I am going to get my mother—the 
| dearest and best anywhere—a much-needed suit for Christmas. 


Every local correspondent for a newspaper who reads THE HOME JOURNAL should 
certainly belong to The Girls’ Club and, as this member says, make generous sums of | 
Girls’ Club dollars at one and the same time! 

How? That’s a “Chinese Puzzle” you will understand when you join us! Just be | 


—ONE OF YOUR BUSY GIRLS.” 
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Or dinner_there’s nothing more delicious 
than a Supreme Ham, baked and seasoned 
with cloves. Serve it to your guests at the 
meal you want remembered. Its tenderness 
and fine, mild flavor are the result of our 
Supreme cure. All Morris Supreme foods.-are 





delicious; they. belong in your market basket. 
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oliday Coconut Fudge — Home-made 





Chocolate Coconut Fudge —and the most de/cious fudge you ever tasted! 
1 cupful Baker’s Canned Coconut : : ; 

(being sure that the milk has been Well, here’s the secret—its goodness is due to Baker’s Coconut 

eee in cans—the omy ready-grated coconut prepared in pure coconut 

2 cupfuls brown sugar* milk. It’s exactly like the fresh nut, because this milk keeps it 


4 or 5 tablespoonfuls grated choco- as fresh and tender as it came from the tree. Try the recipe at 


late or cocoa added to sugar dun tale tox batter Chvistenns candias. 

% cupful Coconut milk 
Butter, size of walnut Free—Our New Recipe Booklet, illustrated in colors, tells you 
Doutle quantities for full portion. how to make many other Coconut dishes—all perfectly delicious. 


Put sugar and milk in saucepan, boil 12 It will be sent you and also to any friends you mention. 
or 15 minutes, stirring constantly. Before 


removing from fire, add Coconut and butter If Baker’s Coconut is not obtainable at your dealer’s, send 15c 
and beat until cool. Pour in buttered tins : ? Pl : 
and cut into squares before it hardens. in stamps for full-size can. ease give grocer Ss name, 


For plain Fudge omit chocolate. 

For Seafoam boil ten minutes only, stir- THE FRANKLIN BAKER COMPANY 
ring in well-beaten egg whites as it cools, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

*Granulated sugar may be used. 
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anted—A Shoe! 


URING the year 1916 
there were 1149 women in 
the United States killed 
by high heels, caused by 
tripping their heels on a 
stair and falling down- 
stairs. Over 4000 women 
were crippled from the 
same cause. The number 
of injuries to the back, 
spine, head and temper will perhaps never 
be known. The dentist has had his innings 
as to the cause of one-half of the diseases of 
the human body. If the foot specialist might 
be heard, perhaps we should discover where at 
least three-fourths of the other one-half come 
from. Perhaps we could never suspect—or 
believe—how many friendships are broken, 
how many serious quarrels are to be traced 
to the irritation caused by the wearing of 
shoes that do not fit. 

It is not always that we wear shoes that 
are too small—we have outgrown that idea 
together with the myth of the small waist. 
Shoes that are too large have their faults as 
well. It is the ill-fitting shoe that does the 
harm, and any shoe with a high heel and a 
narrow toe is bound to be an ill-fitting shoe. 
It should not be difficult to educate our young 
people to the belief that a foot of normal 
shape and size is far more natural and beauti- 
ful than a foot incased in a shoe that allows 
of neither walking nor living in comfort. 

Nature planned our feet for use rather 
than for ornament, and nature generally 
makes us pay up in the long run for any 
transgression of her laws. Some feet may 
not complain locally when they are being 
ruined; but later a complaint that must be 
attended to will be entered from some part 
of the body—to be charged to high heels. 


90 Per Cent of Us Have Deformed Feet 


HE American Museum of Safety states 

that 90 per cent of the civilian popula- 
tion have feet more or less deformed, result- 
ing from wearing improperly fitted shoes. In 
addition to this, statistics show that such 
shoes cause a greatly lessened efficiency. At 
a recent speed contest in a business school, 
in which speed typists are turned out for the 
national contests, the manager saw one of 
his best pupils coming into the room one 
morning wearing a very modish pair of high- 
heeled boots that tilted her feet to an ab- 
normal degree. He at once asked her to 
remove them and put on sensible shoes. 

“No girl can become an efficient typist if 
she wears high heels,” he explained. “It 
interferes with proper posture, and unless 
you know how to sit properly at your work 
you cannot give your best energy to the work 
before you. If you wear low heels and know 
how to keep the right posture, you will not 
be all fagged out at the end of the day’s work. 
Never let me see a girl with high heels in here 
again—they have no place in business.”’ 

Being properly shod for work is as impor- 
tant for a business girl as for a soldier, and it 
might be an excellent thing if all business 
schools included a course of instruction as to 
the best method of dressing for a business 
girl, as well as the best method of writing 
and filing correspondence. 

One child in every five in the high schools 
of New York was found to have weak arches 
due to ill-fitting shoes. Jn fact, a normal 
foot is only to be found on the very young 
child who has not yet had its feet confined 
iy the modern shoe that even the foot- 
inding Chinese mother of the old days would 
have repudiated with derision, in comparison 
with her own method of foot binding. 

Considering the fact that the feet must 
support the weight of the entire body, very 
little attention is paid to them—except when 
they are painful. Women who would not 
dream of neglecting their weekly visit to the 
manicurist or to the hairdresser will go to the 
loot specialist only when their feet hurt them 
too dreadfully to be longer endured. Indeed, 
it is almost inherent with the female sex to 
hide its feet. Few women care to bare their 
feet on a bathing beach, where bare feet 
might be admissible—even desirable. They 
evade the truth by calling it ‘“modesty”’; 
but the real term is “shame.” Not one in 
twenty would dare allow a bare foot to be 
exposed to the public gaze. Less than that 
percentage could display a pair of feet that 
would stand inspection. 

The war has helped a bit by bringing 
the low heel into fashion. With so many 
uniforms, the low-heeled and standard shoe 





By Elizabeth Sears 


wasindemand. It was built for service rather 
than for looks, as the Government long ago 
learned that an army is no stronger than its 
feet, and has issued the strictest rules as to 
the care and dressing of army feet. 

We rather took to the flat heels with our 
organization uniforms; but now that the 
uniforms are no longer to be worn, and the 
organizations are fading away and the lure of 
the filmy, feminine gowns calls fervently to 
us again, the high heel is tripping once more 
to the front and triumphantly denying the 
right of the solid, flat-hecled shoe to any 
place in the modish world—unless some gen- 
lus of a shoe designer will come forward with 
a shoe that conforms to the shape of the 
normal foot and that is made of smart ma- 
terial, with care as to finish and stitching— 
a shoe that may be welcomed as a dress shoe, 
even though it has low heels and wide toes 
and a flexible shank that will give our 
cramped muscles and weak arches a chance 
to develop for themselves. 


Some Ailments High Heels Cause 


Fok it is not altogether a question of looks. 
Shoes that do not fit bring more ills in 
their train than mere cortis or bunions. They 
are the authors and creators of eyestrain, 
backache and congestion. Sacroiliac strain 
is a very common ailment nowadays, and 
doctors declare that much of it is due to 
faulty posture caused by high heels and the 
consequent tilting of the pelvic organs. 

High heels interfere with the balance of 
gravity and with circulation. And added to 
this, no woman can be good-natured when 
her feet hurt. We are joined in one vast sis- 
terhood of sympathy with the one who sighs 
with relief after she has painfully limped 
the last few blocks home and groans as she 
exchanges her smart, high-heeled boots for 
the faithful old downtrodden house shoes. 

Even Paris, the paradise of the high heel, 
has issued a warning. The Paris Academy 
recently made an appeal to the public to end 
the wearing of high heels and so lessen the 
evil effects on the health of women. And, 
once we tear ourselves away from the habit 
of the high heel and force ourselves to be 
sternly obdurate in the matter, we shall have 
solved half the problem at least. There was 
a time when we thought that the tight waist, 
the high collar and the padded hips were 
beautiful. At least we knew they were 
stylish, and we were addicted to them— 
until stylists of the right sort taught us the 
real lines of beauty in the natural human 
figure and urged us to discard the uncom- 
fortable, torturing restrictive bands. 

We have learned the comfort of the low 
collar and the unrestricted waist, and we do 
not purpose deliberately to don the chains 
again, of either the choking, restraining col- 
lar and tight corset or the trailing, volumi- 
nous yards of unnecessary skirt material. 

We have dared openly to admit that we 
had ankles, and this fact no longer excites 
the attention of either male or female. Even 
the male sex apparently has taken it for 
granted that our feet must be joined to our 
bodies by some usual method and are no 
longer curious over the matter. 


Why Stores Don’t Carry Sensible Shoes 


HE power of the high heel seems to be 

vested largely in the manufacturer, who 
has evidently not yet awakened to the fact 
that utility and beauty may be found in the 
same shoe if properly designed and fashioned. 
Added to this is the habit of the ultimate 
consumer, appeal of the natty shoes in the 
windows, the natural tendency of our sex to 
wish to be attractive and the desire of the 
shoe clerk to make a sale. I know of but one 
shoe store in which a request for a high heel 
is met with a contemptuous attitude on the 
part of the shoe clerk, who seeks to show a 
shoe that may be eminently sensible but is 
not always beautiful. The average shoe 
clerk realizes that the shoes are in stock to 
be sold. The trouble is that it takes a 
strong-minded woman to enter a shoe store, 
try on endless pairs of shoes, and then depart 
without buying something. That accounts 
for so many mistakes in our shoes. 

A friend of mine once entered a shop to 
purchase a pair of dress shoes. She yearned 
for a pair similar to those she had on, but 
made of a finer material. The willing clerk 
brought her pair after pair of expensive, high- 
heeled, exquisitely narrowed shoes. She held 
up one of them and eyed it speculatively. 


“Would you wear a shoe like this your- 
self?’ she inquired of the clerk. 

Startled out of his complacency, he glanced 
down at his comfortably shod feet. 

‘‘Good gracious, no!” he replied hastily. 
“Why should I ruin my feet with such 
atrocities as those?” 

“Then why do you expect me to do so?” 
she returned. “‘Isn’t there such a thing in 
this store as a pair of well-made dress shoes 
with low heels and wide toes that are comfort- 
able without looking ungainly?” 

The clerk shook his head sadly. 


“We do not carry the prescription shoe, 


madam,” he replied. “We cater to the 
novelty trade—and we have about twenty 
chiropodists listed with us all the time, for 
the benefit of our patrons. I suppose you 
could find the type of shoe you mention at 
an orthopedic shop.” 

But there is the one thing that condemns 
this type of shoe. They are branded as a 
prescription shoe and betray to all who look 
at them that our feet are deformed enough 
to require a prescription shoe. 


The Y. W.C. A. Tackles the Evil 


T SEEMS to me that this is a wonderful 

bit of reconstruction work for the woman 
who has seen her war work cease and who 
finds ‘herself with too much time on her 
hands—and ill-fitting shoes on her feet. So 
far as I know, the Y. W. C. A. is the only 
organization that has given any serious 
thought to the danger and the menace of the 
high heel to the health of our women. Not 
long since a conference was called in New 
York by the National Board of the Y. W. 
C. A., through the Health Division of the 
Bureau of Social Education, when it started 
a campaign to obtain a normal shoe for the’ 
normal American woman who so keenly de- 
sires such a shoe. 

They asked all the shoe manufacturers 
within easy reach to send either a repre- 
sentative or an opinion to the conference. If 
there was any serious difficulty in the way 
of putting a normal shoe on the market, they 
wanted to find out what it was. 

**We have a membership of something like 
four hundred thousand women who are will- 
ing to buy such shoes if you will build them,” 
explained the Y. W. C. A. to the manufac- 
turers. ‘What we want is a low shoe, with 
a medium heel and a flexible shank that will 
allow of enough exercise of the muscles of the 
arch to keep the foot in good condition. We 
want the toe broad enough to let the great 
toe have its natural gripping position and 
witha straight inner line. We want a strongly 
built shoe for the street, and we want shoes 
made of finer leathers for dress wear and kid 
or satin shoes with buckles for evening occa- 
sions—all made on the same lines.”’ 

The manufacturers attended in gratifying 
numbers. Four hundred thousand custom- 
ers are not to be sneezed at lightly. They 
brought samples of their low-heeled shoes 
with them. 

Foot specialists had photographs and 
charts to show actual conditions of the 
modern foot, before and after wearing high- 
heeled shoes. They pointed out the peculiar 
habit of mind of the designers who will 
insist on putting out shoes with a heel so 
wide ihat the’shoe does not fit about the 
ankle, and which allows of the foot slipping 
so far down into the toes that as much injury 
is caused as if the shoes were too short. 


The Manufacturers’ Side 


VERYBODY learned something at that 

conference. The manufacturers learned 
that there is an urgent call for a sensible low- 
heeled shoe attractive in appearance, and the 
ultimate consumer learned something of the 
worries of the shoe business. 

““We have tried these sensible shoes,” said 
the manufacturer. “’The women won’t buy 
them—they want the high-heeled shoe.” 

“Because you turn out shoes made of 
stiff, uncomfortable material and designed 
in such a manner as to repel any dainty 
woman,” returned the ultimate consumer. 
“Put the same care and finish and material 
into a well-made, low-heeled shoe that you 
do into the high-heeled shoes and we’ll buy 
them quickly enough.” 

One of the manufacturers afterward ad- 
mitted that they would be more than willing 
to make such shoes, because standardized 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 82 
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No. 165 — Combination, $1.65 in U. S. 
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ROYAL sociETY 
EMBROIDERY 
PACKAGE OUTFITS 


accounts for their beauty and excellent 
service. They are prepared with infinite 
care, of the finest quality materials, 
modish styles, modestly priced, contain- 
ing the article to be embroidered, sufficient 
floss and instructions. 
















Thoughtful women who select their Xmas 
gifts both for beauty and _ usefulness, 
depend upon the attractive variety in 
Royal Society Package Outfits,. where 
with their own hands they can add that 
“‘personal touch” which so beautifully 
expresses the true Christmas spirit; and 
Royal Society Packages make distinctive 
and sensible gifts. 












Send for Circular of 62 New Designs 
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Whether on articles to be embroidered 
or the extensive lines of Embroidery 
and Crochet Cottons, the trademark 


ROYAL sociEfy 


is a Quality and Value mark carrying 
a message of dependability to women 
of today as to women of generations ago. 
The Nightgown illustrated 
crocheted with Royal Society 


Cordichet 


twisted, mercerized 
cotton the Quality of which insures 
perfect results and entire satisfaction. 
Directions for Yoke and a variety of 
useful and beautiful articles are in 


Crochet and Knitting Book No. 14 
Send for copy. Price 10 cents 
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For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 
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IDEALS IN 
FURNITURE MAKING 


tH is a Berkey & Gay policy to 
build furniture which the average 
home can afford. But underlying 
purely business motives, a cultural 
aim has for fifty years been its 
inspiration. . 

Founded at a time when American taste in 
architecture and craftsmanship was at low 
ebb, in the period which intervened between 
the simple charm of Colonial life and design 
and the industrial era which preferred quan- 
tity to quality, Berkey & Gay have sought to 
restore and encourage artistic charm in Amer- 
ican home life, to express in material things 
its finer feeling. 

Berkey & Gay designers work in wood to 
produce furniture which will permanently 
reflect the highest and best in contemporary 
life, just as the architect works in brick and 
stone to produce houses and buildings which 
will be monuments to posterity of the envi- 
ronment of today. 


The modest home can afford Berkey 
& Gay furniture better than it can 
afford anything less enduring in style 
and satisfaction. It is a permanent 
investment. Write us for name of 
nearest dealer. 


An interesting brochure concern- 
ing Berkey &S Gay furniture, with 
illustrations, sent upon request. 
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THIS SHOP MARK 
is inlaid in every genuine Berkey & Gay 
production. It is the customer's 
protection when buying and his 
pride thereafter 


BERKEY 6 GAY 
FURNITURE COMPANY 


440 Monroe Avenue 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


A comprehensive exhibit comprising thousands of pieces of Berkey & Gay 
furniture may be seen at our New York showrooms, 113—119 West 40th 
St., or at Grand Rapids. Visitors should be accompanied by, or have 
a letter of introduction from, their furniture dealer. 
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shoes would not only eliminate many of the 
problems of the shoe shops in the way of 
patterns and designing, but would probably 
make of the shoe trade one catering to a 
steady demand, instead of a rush, seasonable 
trade, as it now is. 

“Our designers spend much time and 
money looking for novelties from season to 
season,” he said. *“‘They frequently consult 
with the salesmen as to what the women 
want, and if the demand for the low heel 
keeps up, the supply would be forthcoming 
all right. Our designs must be made up six 
months in advance, and at that we depend 
largely on the sales made on the advance 
trips by the salesmen. If the orders come in 
heavily, we splurge on those shoes. 

“Our shoe patterns for novelties, for in 
stance, tie up a lot of money for us, for they 
cost a lot in the first place and must be dis- 
carded when the shoe numberis discontinued. 
We figure that we must spend something 
like one-half of one per cent of our gross 
volume of business on patterns, which are 
apt to be a dead loss if the shoes do not sell. 

‘Women buy the shoes that look well— 
that is why we always use a size four and a 
half B for our sample shoes and for the 
window display. Women in the South, for 
instance, make a specialty of dainty shoes 
and refuse to touch the flat-heeled shoe. We 
are perfectly willing to make what the women 
will buy, and if the ones who. demand this 
sort of thing would get together with our de- 
signers and our salesmen and talk over what 
they desire in the way of shoe designs, prices 
and materials, perhaps we could put out a 
normal shoe for a normal foot that would be 
attractive as well as comfortable.” 

It is an inborn feminine instinct to like 
good-looking feet. No woman of dainty 
tastes cares to identify herself with a shoe 
that shrieks on the face of it that it is an 
oddity. It is a perfectly natural taste and 
harmless enough when properly guided. 


Her Shoes Nearly Cost Her a Job 


i. ALL executives made a point of insisting 
on sensible shoes, perhaps there would not 
be the temptation to indulge in the foolish 
ones. Not long ago I heard a successful 


young business woman say that a pair of 
velvet shoes once nearly cost her a job—and 
she needed it badly enough. Her neat serge 
suit and plain hat were quite suitable, but in 
her anxiety to look well when applying for 
the place, she succumbed to the lure of a pair 
of expensive velvet shoes. On her way to 
the office to interview the manager, a rain 
came up and soon her natty velvet shoes were 
a sorry sight. They were wet, draggled, 
and the soles plainly betrayed their paper 
origin. Added to that the velvet began to 
shrink excruciatingly. 

The very first thing the manager looked at 
was her feet. 

“T want only good, sensible girls in this 
office,” he said frankly. “‘We have a high 
standard here and we pay good wages to 
maintain it. A good girl might wear those 
shoes; but a sensible girl would not. You 
put on another pair of shoes and report for 
work to-morrow.” 


The Manager Was Right 


HE had spent her last penny for those 
shoes! But she managed to borrow a pair 
from a friend, which she wore until she re- 
ceived her first week’s salary. And since 
that time the care of her feet has been almost 
a religion with her. 

For the manager was quite right—no girl 
can return her full value in a business office 
when her shoes seem to be entirely too full of 
burning, aching feet. 

What we need is a “Good-Shoe Week,” 
one that would be conducted on just such 
lines as an automobile or a flower show or a 
household-economics exhibit. For next to 
food products, shoes are the most important 
articles in the world, affecting as they do the 
general health, disposition and energy 

We freed ourselves from the chains of the 
choking collar and the trailing skirt and the 
restricted waist and the padded hip. We 
have demonstrated our refusal ever to return 
to them. Before we start out to reform the 
world, let us look after our own necessities 
and uplift the shoe situation, not by high 
heels, but by high motives. 

What is the power that binds us still to the 
menace of the high heel? 





Blindness 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


“That’s quite understandable,” said the 
youth. 

“T’m especially proud of my eyes. I think 
of them every moment, as though they were 
precious jewels that might tumble out of my 
head and go rolling away.” 

Gerald heaved a sigh. ‘‘The danger will 
be to the objects they rest upon. Tell me, 
how does it feel to see?” 

“But you can see.” 

“No; I’ve been looking at the same things 
for so long that I’ve got bored; and boredom 
is another sort of blindness. What was it like 
to open your eyes and discover—all this?” 

Ellen thought a moment. “It was like— 
what I should think it might be when a flower 
comes out of the deep earth and finds the sun 
onits face. It was like being in a dark house, 
and discovering a window, all at once, that 
looks to the east where the sea is, and a great 
light coming out of the sea—I can’t tell you 
what it was like!” 


OU must be very happy,” said the boy 
in a tone almost of envy. 
“T should be perfectly happy if Michael 
were here.” 
“Who is Michael?” demanded Gerald. 
“My guardian.” 
The young man seemed relieved. ‘* Where 
is he?” 


“In the city.” 
“Do you miss him?” 
“Miss him!” exclaimed the girl. ‘ Yes, 


I—miss him.” 

“What business is he in?” 

“‘He’s not in business. He’s a poet. You 
must have heard of Michael Breith, the 
poet?” 

“Afraid not,” 
poetry.” 

Ellen looked at him in astonishment. 
““Why, what do you read?” 

“Oh, magazines and mystery novels and 
the newspapers.” 

“How very strange! But you must have 
seen Michael’s name in the newspapers. He’s 
the greatest poet in America. He’s the 
greatest man in America.” She paused and 
added solemnly: ‘‘He’s the greatest man in 
the world.” 


said Gerald. ‘‘I don’t read 


Gerald was duly impressed. He asked 
what Michael Breith looked like. 

Ellen’s face flushed. “I don’t know,” she 
said faintly. 

“What! You’ve never seen him?”’ queried 
Gerald. 


HE girl shook her head. ‘‘ Not with my 

eyes. Of course, he came to the hospital 
after my operation, and he has been down 
here twice, but not since I’ve been seeing. 
He’ll be coming any day now to see me,” 
she concluded with a quiet happiness that 
caused an inexplicable pang in the young 
man’s heart. 

“T’d like to meet him,” said the latter al- 
most wistfully. “I wrote a poem once my- 
self. It was when I was quite young, and it 
had to do with spring.” He sighed heavily. 
“T might have been a poet, too, if I hadn’t 
been born so infernally rich.” 

“Are you rich?” asked Ellen, regarding 
him with new interest. 

“Oh, yes, I’m very rich. I’m so rich that 
my own personality is entirely submerged. 
Have you money of your own?” 

“T’ve twenty dollars.” 

“T’ve twenty millions. It’s quite appall- 
ing. I’ve no more individuality than a sub- 
treasury. I live according to a program, a 
rich man’s program.” 

“Do you always get up as early as this?”’ 
interrupted Ellen. 

“T never get up early, I stay up late. It’s 
far easier; then, too, it’s what’s expected of 
me. Here’s my nightly schedule: Dinner at 
eight, bridge till eleven, the Casino till three, 
a dip in the ocean and home at daybreak.” 

“What’s a Casino?” 

“Tt’s an institution of higher dissipation. 
One dances there.” f 

Ellen’s eyes shone. “Don’t you adore to 
dance?” she said. 

“Not particularly. But I enjoy the music. 
I’m naturally musical. I might have been a 
first-rate bandmaster if I hadn’t been born 
with such an absurd lot of money.” 

“Tf your money worries you,” commented 
Ellen, ‘‘why don’t you give it away?” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 84 
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Th Vogue of COMMUNITY PLATE 


A Girt for her dainty table—what more sure of 





“A Few Distinguished Patrons of COMMUNITY 


delighted appreciation! You can give her a chest 
containing a complete service of COMMUNITY 
PLATE at prices from $50 to $500. Or special 
pieces for occasions—or a set of six teaspoons for $4. 


Guaranteed for 50 years. 


PLATE: 


Duchess of Rutland, Countess Cadogan, 


Mrs. Reginald Vanderbilt, Mrs. Honoré Palmer, 


Lady Randolph Churchill, Mrs. F.C. Havemeyer, 
Mrs.O. H. P. Belmont, Duchess of Marlborough. 


One1pa Community, Ltd. 
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HOME-MADE 
CANDIES 


A Christmas Suggestion by MRS. KNOX 


OR Christmas, I suggest home-made can- 

dies, and give below recipes that are easy 
and economical to make with home materials. 
These candies will please the family—grown- 
ups as well as children—for they are pure, 
wholesome, delicious sweets, and so attractive 
thatthey areparticularly suitablefor gift-giving. 


ANOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


FRENCH DAINTIES (CANDY) 


2 envelopes Knox Sparkling Gelatine 1!4 cups boiling water 
4 cups granulated sugar 1 cup cold water 


Soak the gelatine in the cold water five minutes. Add the boiling water. 
When dissolved add the sugar and boil slowly for fifteen minutes. 
Divide into two equal parts. When somewhat cooled add to one part 
one teaspoonful extract of cinnamon. To the other part add one-half 
teaspoonful extract of cloves; and color with the coloring tablet found 
in package. Pour into shallow tins that have been dipped in cold water. 
Let stand over night; turn out and cut into squares. Roll in fine gran- 
ulated or powdered sugar and let stand to crystallize. Vary by using 
different flavors such as lemon, orange, peppermint, wintergreen, etc., 
and different colors, and adding chopped nuts, dates or figs. 


COCOANUT MARSHMALLOWS 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine Few grains salt 

114 cups water 1 teaspoonful vanilla 

2 cups fine granulated sugar 
Soak gelatine in one-half the water five minutes. Put remaining water 
and sugar in saucepan, bring to the boiling point and let boil until 
syrup will spin a thread when dropped from tip of spoon. Add soaked 
gelatine and let stand until partially cooled; then add salt and flavoring. 
Beat until mixture becomes white and thick. Pour into granite pans, 
thickly dusted with powdered sugar, having mixture one inch:in depth. 
Sprinkle with grated cocoanut. Let stand in a cool place until thor- 
oughly chilled. Turn on a board, cut in cubes and roll in powdered 
sugar. This recipe makes about one hundred marshmallows. Nuts, 
chocolate, fruit juices in place of part of the water, or candied fruits 
chopped may be added. Dates stuffed with this confection are delicious. 


ANGEL CHARLOTTE DESSERT 


This dainty dessert will add a happy ending to any Christmas dinner. 
l4 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 1 cup sugar 
4 dozen rolled stale macaroons 1 pint heavy cream 
1 dozen marshmallows, cut in small pieces 1 teaspoonful vanilla 
2 tablespoonfuls chopped candied cherries 14 cup cold water 
14 lb. blanched and chopped almonds \4 cup boiling water 


Soak the gelatine in cold water, dissolve in boiling water, and add sugar. 
When mixture is cold, add cream, beaten until stiff, almonds, macaroons, 
marshmallows and candied cherries. Flavor with vanilla. Turn into a 
mold, first dipped in cold water, and chill. Remove from mold and serve 
with angel cake. 

This dessert may be made more elaborate by cutting the top from an 
angel cake or stale sponge cake, and removing some of the inside, leav- 
ing a case with three-fourths inch walls, then filling case with mixture, 
replacing top of cake, covering with frosting, and garnishing with 
candied cherries and blanched almonds. 


Quantity with Quality in KNOX, the ‘‘4-to-1”’ Gela- 
tine, for each package makes FOUR PINTS of jelly— 
four times more than the flavored brands. 


Send for additional candy recipes and my ‘Dainty Desserts’’ and ‘‘Food 
Economy” books. FREE, if you mention your grocer’s name and address. 


“Whenever arecipe calls for Gelatine—it means Knox”’ 


KNOX GELATINE—Mrs. Charles B. Knox 


113 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 


SPARKLING 


HARL ES B KNO XC GELATINE 











The young man received this suggestion 
with a helpless shrug of the shoulders. ‘I 
can’t. There’s too much of it. People would 
say I’d lost my mind. And the fact is I pre- 
fer to keep it. There’s only one thing worse 
than being rich, and that’s being poor.” 

“I know some very nice people who are 
poor,” said Ellen: 

““No doubt. But they’re probably used to 
it. Oh, I’m no snob. My mother is—you 
must meet my mother; but I’m not. I 
haven’t the slightest objection to poverty — 
in other people. For myself, of course—well, 
I’d be lost without my fortune. My place 
in smart society depends upon it.” 

““What is smart society?” 

The young man smiled grimly and drew 
his monk’s robe more closely about him. 
“Tt’s a select lot of very dull people who have 
elaborate systems for boring themselves in 
public.” 

‘And you belong to it?”’ 

“T’m one of its most popular members. 
I’m a bachelor, you see—I’ve done rather 
well to remain a bachelor so long, I think— 
and extremely eligible. I dare say I’m the 
most eligible young man in society, Twenty 
millions doesn’t grow on every bush, you 
know. And then,” he added brightly, “I’ve 
an ancestor.” 

“Ts that unusual in society?” 

“Yes, quite; although not so unusual as 
it used to be. Mine was an old duffer who 
peddled rum to the Indians and in that way 
acquired large blocks of real estate which are 
now occupied by the tallest office buildings 
in the world. As for the aroma of alcohol it 
has been dissipated by time as well as by 
constitutional amendment, so that I’m a gem 
of the first water. No end of estimable ladies 
want me to marry their daughters.” 


| ec raised her precious eyes to his. 
“But one marries for love.” 

“Do you believe that?” 

“Yes. Love’s the only thing in the world 
that matters at all.” 

Gerald stared at her. “I should like to 
think so. But to me love has always been 
associated with open trolley cars and the 
Sunday outings of the proletariat. Well, I 
must go to bed. Someone has asked my 
mother to tea this afternoon—I forget who— 


and I’m supposed to attend. Aw revoir. 


Don’t forget that we’re to be friends.” 

““T won’t,” promised Ellen. 

She held out her hand impulsively. He 
took it in his and stood looking at her for 
several seconds in silence. Then he uttered 
a profound sigh, dropped her hand and 
walked off through the garden, his long bath- 
robe flapping about his ankles. 

The sun was well up now above the garden 
wall. The bird symphony had ceased, giving 
place to the more familiar sounds of day. A 
milkman’s cart rattled along the lane be- 
yond the hedge and some workingmen went 
by the gate, their picks and shovels on their 
shoulders. Ellen crept back into the house, 
holding King Solomon to her breast, her 
mind filled with marvels of light and color, 
her imagination stirred by the meeting with 
the monkish young man, her spirit swelling 
with rapture, so that she wanted to fling out 
her arms and embrace the whole world. 

She went on tiptoe through the great, 
bright rooms of the doctor’s house; but as 
she passed up the stairs she looked through 
a window on the first landing and saw the 
sea stretching to the horizon, like a mighty 
blue carpet sewn with threads of gold. She 
sat down upon the window seat to look at 
this view, and there the doctor’s wife found 
her, hours later, with the white cat curled 
up beside her and her head upon her hand, 
fast asleep. VI 


HIE doctor’s wife was a character de- 

serving more than a casual stroke of 
the pen. Yet one knows hardly how to be- 
gin describing her, for her personality was 
innocent of any salient traits. She was one of 
those well-bred, cultured, charming women 
who go through extensive—and expensive— 
processes of negative education in order to 
eliminate from their egoes anything individ- 
ualistic or ‘‘queer.”” She was as smooth as 
a stone washed down by a mountain brook. 
She was smooth, but she was not in the least 
suave orsly. On the contrary she possessed 
that frank cheerfuiness, that openness of 
manner which most men think so myste- 
ious. However, in Mrs. Joslyn’s case there 
was no suspicion of mystery; her life was 
too easy and pleasant for that. 

One may describe a beautiful woman by 
her beauty, a wicked woman by her wicked- 
ness and a plain woman by the shape of her 
nose. But the orthodox good woman can be 
set forth only in terms of her origin, her en- 
vironment and her ambition. Mrs. Joslyn 
had a very distinct ambition, which was 


implied in her origin and engendered in her 
environment—an ambition that made her, in 
spite of her smoothness and her convention- 
ality, a formidable character. 

This ambition was to penetrate the inner- 
most circle of the socially elect. She had 
stood upon the threshold of acceptance for 
years; indeed, she had been born in the door- 
way. Her father had been a millionaire long 
before the advent of the twenty-two thou- 
sand new millionaires created by the war. 
But she had never quite gone in. She had 
never quite attained the supreme estate of 
snobbery. 


NE must by no means think of Louisa 

Joslyn asa scheming, calculating member 
of the genus social climber. She was not that. 
The course of her contemplated progress was 
not so much upward as inward; nor was she 
in the ordinary sense a woman who schemed. 
Rather, the whole object of her existence was 
directed to the end in view and quite in- 
stinctively directed. She was almost naive 
in the calm serenity of her purpose, in the 
exclusiveness of her interest, in the belief of 
its ultimate desirability. She sacrificed to 
her ambition with the unthinking devotion 
of a religious zealot, appropriating to its serv- 
ice not only her own life, but, whenever it 
seemed to be necessary, the lives of others 
as well. Her present charming home in 
Long Island was an obvious stratagem to 
gain physical proximity to the elect, who, of 
late years, had settled shyly but magnif- 
icently upon this shore. The doctor, wise 
man that he was, had agreed to this move 
without protest, well knowing that he was 
incapable of thwarting the irresistible force 
of Louisa’s ambition. He had learned long 
since the vital art of connubial surrender. 

It was three-thirty o’clock of the after- 
noon, and Mrs. Joslyn was in her garden, 
cutting roses. The sun, which had witnessed 
upon rising the chance encounter of Ellen 
and the young man in the bathrobe, now 
looked down with a long glance upon the 
stately figure of the doctor’s wife, as she 
bent, scissors in hand, above the rose bushes. 
The doctor himself strolled about the flower- 
fringed patch of green turf, smoking a pipe 
and having the virtuous air of a man con- 
sciously devoting himself to his wife’s soci- 
ety. Opposite the vine-covered trellis a 
butler was arranging tea things upon a 
rustic table. 

“You'll have tea with us, won’t you, 
Walter?” asked Mrs. Joslyn, busily clipping 
roses. 

The doctor removed the pipe from his lips. 
“Hmm! Well—I —” 


RS. JOSLYN looked at him askance. 

“T know it’s Saturday afternoon, and 
you’ve an engagement to play golf at the 
club, but really, Walter, I think you might 
give it up just this once. What is the good of 
having a celebrity for a husband if one can 
never display him to one’s friends?” 

“Am I a celebrity?” asked the doctor, 
amused. 

“Of course! Especially since Ellen’s op- 
eration!” She turned toward him, her hands 
full of red blossoms. “By the way, you know 
I never probe your professional existence, 
Walter, but—just this once—in strict confi- 
dence, was Ellen’s operation mere surgery 
or a miracle?” 

‘It was the merest kind of mere surgery,” 
replied her husband. 

‘Don’t tell me any more then. I prefer to 
regard it as a miracle.’”’ She walked to the 
table and placed her flowers in a silver bowl. 
“You will stay for tea, won’t you, dear?” 

“Hmm!” said the doctor. ‘‘ Well—I ——” 

“Doctor Joslyn will stay for tea, Wood- 
man,” said Mrs. Joslyn imperturbably to 
the butler. 

“Very good, madam,” replied that indi- 
vidual and, bowing stiffly, he went into the 
house. 

Mrs. Joslyn smiled over her shoulder at 
the doctor. “Thank you, Walter. And do 
put on another coat. That one is quite dis- 
reputable.” 

The doctor knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe, slipped it into his pocket and moved 
toward the trellis. “Hmm! Yes—I—l 
will, my love!”’ Then he, too, disappeared 
into the house. 

Mrs. Joslyn went on calmly arranging 
roses. 

Suddenly, however, she heard the sourid 
of a footstep and, looking up, saw Ellen com- 
ing through the garden with a book in her 
hand. Apparently she was much absorbed in 
the book, for she sat down upon the garden 
bench and bent her head over it intently. 
While Mrs. Joslyn watched in considerable 
surprise, she began to recite, slowly and 
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“That’ $ mine, Brother—you’ ve had three!’’ 
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Golden brown and HichcRavered bran deals —onnete 
from Pillsbury’s Health Bran—are as healthful as they 
are delicious. The coarse, clean flakes of Pillsbury’s 
Health Bran are unusually effective in stimulating the... 
digestive organs and promoting normal elimination of © 
waste matter. 


Bran muffins, bran bread or bran cookies, made from Pillsbury’s 
Health Bran according to the special recipes on the Pillsbury 
package, should form a part ‘of your regular diet. 


Pillsbury’s Health Bran—Wheat Cereal—Pancake Flour— - 

--Pillsbury’s Best Flour, Rye, Graham and Durum flours—all 
are members of Pillsbury’s Family of Foods—all bear the Pillsbury 
guarantee. Your grocer carries Pillsbury products. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, U. S. A. 
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SPancakeFlour ¥ Wheat Cereal 
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An_Armstrong Electric Stove 
— for Christmas 


When he hints around about what you 
want for Christmas, just sort of whisper to 
him, “Make it an Armstrong Table Stove.” 


It will be a practical addition to your 
household equipment. You can boil, fry, 
or steam on top of the upper section of the 
heat unit, grill under the bottom section, 
and at the same time keep the toasting 
drawer between the two sections busy 
piling up crispy brown toast. That makes 
for economy of electricity. It costsonly two 
or three cents to cook all the hot dishes of 
the meal,—on the table. 


You will like the aluminum cooking 
utensils—the deep boiling pan, the egg 
cups, the griddle for frying or baking batter 
cakes. 


The tilting connection plug makes it 
easy for you to keep the stove at the proper 
cooking temperature. Just tilt the plug up 
or down and it slides on or off. It never 
sticks. 


Hewill be delighted to hear that whisper 
—“T want an Armstrong Electric Table 
Stove for Christmas’— you see he likes 
his breakfasts served piping hot. He’ll find 
the Armstrong Electric at your local 
dealer’s, or by writing to 


The Standard Stamping Company 
Huntington, West Virginia 


Price 
$12.50 


Cooks 
Ghings 
at Once 


The tilting 
plug that 
never sticks 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84) 


painfully, tracing the words with her fore- 
finger: “*The Cat ran after the Rat.’ Period. 
‘Did the Cat catch the Rat?’ Question 
mark. ‘No, the Cat did not catch the Rat.’” 
Having got this far, she heaved a sigh, 
looked up from the book and ejaculated: 
“What an extraordinarily stupid thing it is 
to be educated!” 

Mrs. Joslyn burst into a spontaneous 
laugh. “I quite agree with you, my dear,” 
she said, coming forward. 

The girl sprang up in dismay. ‘Oh, Mrs. 
Joslyn!” 

“‘Y’ve never been able to understand why 
the temple of American culture should rest 
upon the pursuit and flight of an ordinary 
rodent,” continued the doctor’s wife in her 
charming, well-modulated voice. She picked 
up the book that Ellen had dropped and 
glanced atit. It proved to bean old-fashioned 
orthodox First Reader. ‘‘Where did you get 
this?” she asked, smiling. 

“Mr. Woodman gave it to me,’ 
Ellen. 

“Woodman?” 

“Ves. I told him that I wanted to learn 
to read, and yesterday he gave me the book. 
He went into the city and bought it for me. 
I’ve learned the first three sentences already. 
They’re not very interesting, but I’ve learned 
them. Mr. Woodman helped me. He’s a 
very nice gentleman, I think.” 

“‘He’s very fond of you, I’m sure,” said 


’ replied 


Mrs. Joslyn. ‘But so we all are. You’ve 


quite captivated us, dear Ellen.” 
The girl gave a little nod. “I’ve tried to 
be on my good behavior,” she admitted. 
Mrs. Joslyn laughed again. ‘“ You’ve ac- 
complished the impossible, then, for you’ve 
made virtue charming. Tell me, Ellen, have 
you enjoyed your visit with us?” 


HE girl considered this question in si- 

lence. Finally she answered simply: 
“T’ve enjoyed it very much. You’ve been so 
good to me. If Michael were here I should 
be the happiest person in the world.” 

“My dear child!” 

Ellen glanced up quickly. ‘Have I said 
something that displeases you?” 

“No, no,” hastily said Mrs. Joslyn; ‘“‘it’s 
merely that I—well, frankly, my dear, I 
feel that it’s a mistake to concentrate your 
attentions so exclusively upon this Michael 
of yours.” 

“But I love him.” 

“Yes; I dare say. And, of course, he’s an 
excellent character. Personally I like him, 
though I’ve seen him only twice.” 

“T’ve not seen him at all,” said Ellen 
wistfully. 

“An excellent character—quite! But 
now that you’re a normal young wonian— 
and a very pretty one—you ought to widen 
the circle of your acquaintances.” She 
paused, but, as Ellen did not speak, added 
in a casual tone: ‘“‘I’ve asked some friends 
to tea this afternoon. I want them to meet 
you. You'll find them attractive, I think.” 

“Who are they?” asked Ellen, with youth- 
ful interest. 

“Our neighbors, Mrs. Darrow and her 
son.” 

“Oh!” said the girl. “I met Mr. Darrow 
this morning.” 

The doctor’s wife gave a distinct start. 
“You met Gerald! Where?” 

‘Here in the garden,” said Ellen, and told 
Mrs. Joslyn of her chance adventure with 
the young man whom she had mistaken for 
an angel. ‘‘He was just going home to bed,” 
she observed. “But he stopped to talk to 
me. He was very pleasant.” 


‘“*ERALD DARROW is one of the nicest 
young men in society,”’ declared Mrs. 
Joslyn, with just the least hint of reverence 
in her voice; ‘‘and one of the wealthiest.” 
Ellen nodded. “He told me that he had 
twenty millions.” 

“He has! Moreover, he comes of a fine 
old family.” 

“He said that he had an ancestor who 
sold rum to the Indians,” commented the 
girl artlessly. 

“Good heavens!” 

“And that a great many ladies wanted to 
marry him.” 

“Oh!” 

“To their daughters.” 

Mrs. Joslyn drew a long breath. ‘‘ Gerald 
is shockingly frank at times,”’ she murmured. 

“I liked him,” said Ellen. ‘‘ And he liked 
me. 

The older woman asked quickly: 
you sure? How do you know?” 

“He asked me to be his friend. We’re to 
be friends.” 

A light had begun to shine in Mrs. Jos- 
lyn’s eyes. “Really? I hope so. Most girls 
would be greatly flattered at the prospect. 
You must dress for tea, my dear. Put on 


“Are 


you, miss 


the new frock I bought for you, and I'll cut 
you some of my choicest roses to wear.” 

“Oh, that will be splendid,” exclaimed 
Ellen. “T’ll look very beautiful, won’t I?” 

“Yes, ’msure you will. And that’s quite 
as it should be. Run along now. I'll go get 
the roses for you.” 

She took Ellen’s hand and pressed it 
warmly, then turned and walked away 
through the orderly maze of beds and 
bushes. Ellen picked up the First Reader 


_and started joyously for the house; but o1 


the way she became interested once more in 
the intricacies of education. She stopped 
and, holding the book close under her nose 
read aloud: ‘“‘‘Did the Cat catch the Rat? 
Question mark. ‘No, the Cat did not catcl: 
the Rat.’” 


x THAT point she looked up and saw 
Woodman, the butler, coming toward her 
through the trellis. “Oh, Mr. Woodman,” 
she said; “will you please come here? I’ve 
forgotten what this is.” 

The butler, his somewhat lugubrious fea 
tures beaming with an unusual good humor, 
approached and, putting down the little 
silver tray that he was carrying, peered over 
Ellen’s shoulder. 

“That there, miss? That there’s a hex- 
clamation mark.” 

“Oh, yes. A hexclamation mark.” 

“Or hexclamation point, if you like, miss. 
Some prefers mark. Some prefers point. 
Myself, I prefers both.” 

“Tt zs difficult learning to read, isn’t it, 
Mr. Woodman?” 

The butler laid his head upon one side 
and smiled modestly. “TI couldn’t rightly 
say, miss. It come easy to me, readin’ did. 
I was something of a student in my younger 
days, I was. I got a prize once for recitation 
and helocution.” 

“What’s that, Mr. Woodman?” inquired 
Ellen eagerly. 

“TI can’t just say, miss. It’s very hard to 
grasp, helocution is. But if I might take the 
book a moment—thank you, miss!” He 
took the First Reader from Ellen’s hands, 
held it straight out in front of him, shot his 
neck and read in an elegant falsetto: ‘‘‘The 
Cat ran after the Rat. Did the Cat catch 
the Rat? NO! The Cat did not catch— 
the Rat!’” He lowered his arms, coughed 
slightly and returning the book said: ‘‘That’s 
helocution, miss.” 

“It’s very interesting, Mr. Woodman,” 
responded Ellen. 

“Thank you, miss. Bless me! I’ve forgot 
myself completely, I have!” Stooping, he 


snatched up the silver tray. “‘A telegram for 
hg 


LLEN took the yellow envelope and 
stood gazing atit,entranced. ‘Forme! 
But I can’t read it, Mr. Woodman!” 

“Tf I can be of service, miss 
gested the butler delicately. 

““Yes, do read it for me, please.” 

Woodman, nothing loath, tore open the 
dispatch and read as follows, in his politest 
tone: ‘ ‘Have just had word from doc- 
tor. Will come this afternoon at four.— 
MIcHAet.’” 

Ellen stared at the butler. A sudden color 
swept into her pale cheeks and her eyes grew 
slowlylarge and bright. “Oh, Mr. Woodman! 
Michael’s coming!” 

“Yes, miss.” 

*He’s coming down. I'll see him.” 

“Yes, miss. Very good, miss.’’ The butler 
bowed several times, bobbing his stiff figure 


” 
w~ 
sug 


up and down, and backed off toward the . 


house. ‘‘ Very good indeed, miss.” 

Ellen remained with the telegram clutched 
in her fingers. Her heart was pounding like 
a drum. Michael was coming! Her beloved 
guardian, whom she had never seen with 
her eyes! He would walk into this garden, 
would take her in his arms and hold her 
while she looked into his face! Or perhajs 
he would stand a little way off, saying her 
name and making some little jest to fit the 
occasion, but only a little jest, for it would 
be too solemn a moment to mar wit! 
laughter. — 

She turned, blinded with strange tears, 
and encountered the doctor’s wife returning 
with a glorious bouquet of roses. ‘‘ Mrs. Jos- 
lyn,” she cried, “I’ve heard from Michace!! 
He’s coming down this afternoon.” 

The older woman uttered an exclamation 
and, unfolding the telegram that Ellen hed 
out to her, perused it hurriedly. 

“¢This afternoon at four!’’’ she read, and 
the pleased approval of her countenance 
changed to one of uneasiness, somewhat 
tinged with consternation. 

She had not reckoned on having to deal 
so soon with Michael Breith. 
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The House 
that makes 
Housekeeping 
easy! 


EE how Log Cabin 
Syrup lightens the 
work of preparing 
tempting breakfasts, 
luncheons and dinners. 


Just taste its delicious 
flavor of pure maple on 


—griddle cakes 

—waffles 

—rice cakes 

—corn pones 

—breakfast foods 

—grape fruit 

—ice cream 

—or a plain slice 
of bread! 
Three Sizes 


On sale at all grocers’ 


THE LOG CABIN PRODUCTS CO. 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
(The Centre of North America) 
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To make appetites glad— 


every day in the year BRAND 


QUALITY 


There’s a DEL MONTE 
variety for every menu 


need — an appeal that ANN Sp FRUITS 


always tempts. 


CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION E ¢ FE T jay 3} L 


San Francisco, California 
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Send for our free Recipe Book 
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Unto Her a Child Was Born 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


bugle sounded “‘taps”’ to tired ears at a far 
hour in the morning, he was Christmas hos- 
pitality and nonsense incarnate. So far as 
he could forestall it, there was no moment 
when a serious note could have found lodg- 
ment in the mind of anybody. 

“T believe,” he said to himself, “T still 
hold the majority of the stock.” 

When the guests had all filtered away to 
bed and he bade his wife good night at her 
door, weary but radiant, he held her face 
between his hands and kissed her. ‘How 
did it go, angel face? Did you enjoy it?” 

“Oh, Carey, it was beautiful! I wish it 
never had to end.” 

“Just one eternal Christmas,”’ he laughed; 
“T rather enjoyed it myself,’ and laughing 
he went away. 

In the boy’s room he stood for a long time, 
looking down at the sturdy little fellow in the 
bed, listening to his measured breathing. 

“Bucky boy,” he muttered as he turned at 
last to go, ‘‘there’s worse things than a cow 
saddle and a good horse and sixty per.” 


Ill 


HEN the gray Christmas morning crept 

in at the windows of Coppingwood it 
saw a little boy, heir to many more millions 
than he had fingers and toes, sitting on the 
side of an elaborately carved bed, staring in 
sleepy perplexity at playthings of every de- 
scription. There were mechanical animals 
waiting in the hope that someone might 
come and wind them up for Christmas, gor- 
geous aéroplanes that would really fly, en- 
gines that would run, stations and signal 
towers and interminable tracks; a yacht 
with tall topmast and snowy sails; rifle and 
bayonet, gas masks, machine guns, all the 
mechanism of war in costly miniature. There 
were toys enough to keep a healthy orphan 
asylum in hysterics of joy for a month. 

But it was very still. With a flicker of 
hope the boy looked everywhere for signs of 
a “bruvver,” then manfully resigned himself 
to another year of lonely surfeit. After a 
long hour in the stillness, during which he 
tried in vain to make the immobile toy don- 
key show some signs of life or usefulness, the 
inevitable and effervescent Helene fluttered 
in with a biscuit, a little Sévres cup of hot 
cocoa and a Niagara of conversation on the 
live topic of Noél. 

Her prattle, as she opened innumerable 
parcels and spread out the contents to view, 
the ceaseless flow of it while she busied her- 
self with his bath and his fresh clothing, did 
not answer the questions that kept asking 
themselves in the back of his curly head. If 
Christmas was the time for joy, why was it 
all so stupidly still? Were all the music and 
the fun used up? Toys? Yes, but he always 
had too many toys and not a soul to help 
play with them or to make a human sound— 
except Helene; he always had Helene too. 
Was it going to be like this until he grew up? 
And after the manner of his kind he decided 
it was not, if he could find a way to change it. 

Bathed and dressed he went through the 
ceremony of breakfast in a Chinese room 
where birds—impossible birds—of gay color- 
ing, and animals, yes, and people, too,watched 
himhungrily; thenhe wandered back through 
the sumptuous and silent halls, to see if he 
could make any of the toys “do anything.” 


N ALITTLE while Helene bustled in again 

with her wraps on and embraced him with 
amazing fervor. This was the time when 
she usually took him out like a pet spaniel 
for his morning exercise. Now, kissing him 
warmly on both cheeks, she said: 

“Be good, my little one, until Helene 
comes back.”’ 

“Aren’t I going?” he questioned. Here 
was another black eye for Christmas. 

“But not just now. By and by,” she 
rattled. ‘At present I go to the village to 
attend the mass for Noél. But you have so 
many, many playthings, you will be happy 
till lcome. Good-by, my little one. I must 
hurry. I must indeed.” 

She had scarcely disappeared when his 
father breezed in. It was like a breath of 
fresh air to him. 

“Well, old man, Merry Christmas! How 
did they use you? Old Santa Claus didn’t 
overlook you, did he? My gracious, you’ve 
got a regular bunch of presents. Know how 
to work ’em? What’s this?” 

Down on the floor they went together. 
This was more like. Why was it that one 
other person could raise the value of toys 
from nothing toa perfectly heavenly altitude? 

“Giraffe! Hippopotamus! Say, Buck, 
you’re a Noah. Do you sabe Noah? I'll 
have to tell you a lot about Noah. He was 
the old fellow that organized the first deep- 
sea-going menagerie. What? A railroad? 
Better get wise on railroads, boy. Let’s put 
her together.” 


He cleared a big space on the floor and 
set vigorously about laying tracks. 

“Right-o! Now we'll fill up the box car 
with a lot of these tin soldiers and make a 
troop train.” 

“Yes,” cried the boy, “an’ we'll send ’em 
to war. ’At’s what we'll do. I march ’em 
up an’ you be the railroad man ’at runs the 
trains.” 

“Correct. That’s the thing I do best. 
But we'll have to doll up the right of way 
some. Here’s a bully windmill, and a lot of 
trees. The soldiers didn’t go through Hol- 
land, but we’ll play this is Belgium. Now, 
we'll put in those black-and-white cows. 
Why, a Belgian would think he was right 
back home if he saw this. Now, Buck, 
which are your Germans?” 

“Here they are, dad; the big ones wiv 
the boots on.” 

“Right; you know ’em. Let’s play that’s 
the battle ground, over there by the closet 
door. That’s the ticket. Now you line ’em 
up while I start the choo-choos.”’ 

“Now pretty soon there’ll be a fight,” 
cried the youngster. 

The figure of the butler darkened the 
doorway. “Pardon me, sir, but you're 
wanted at the telephone. I believe it’s New 
York calling; yes, sir.” : 

“Tough luck, Buck,’’saidCopping; “that’s 
the way it is when you’re grown up. They 
don’t give you any show at all. I’d like to 
stay here with you all-day.” 

“T guess if you wanted to you would, 
wouldn’t you? Maybe you could have more 
fun somewhere else.” 

“No,” returned Copping. “Tell you the 
truth, old man, I’m working for a lot of 
people that don’t let you rest, even on Christ- 
mas. If I could stay here I would. But when 
Helene comes you make her stage this fight. 
She’s French. She’ll be tickled to do it. 
There won’t be a German left by night.” 


FTER his father had gone he tried his best 
to make the Belgian railroad look the 
same, but it wouldn’t. Helene might do it, 
but Helenedidn’t come. What was the matter 
with them all? Then, to his vast surprise, 
his mother, in the most negligee of morning 
robes, poked her head in at the door. He 
lay on the floor, stretched out among his 
switch tracks, waiting for the French gen- 
eralissima. The war was absolutely at a 
standstill. 

“What’s the matter, dear? Are you 
sick?” 

“No, I’m aren’t sick. I’m are jes’ kind 
o’—I do’ know. I’m are kind o’—hungry.” 

“Hungry? Why, didn’t Helene give you 
your breakfast?” 

“Course. But I’m aren’t hungry in my 
’tomach. I’m are diff’rent hungry f’om vat. 
Kind o’ up here,” clutching the breasts of 
his jacket. “I do’ know what kind o’ 
hungry it is, but I want somefing an’ don’t 
nobody ever give it to me. Sometime I’m 
are jes’ goin’ away an’ get it.” 

She laughed, a shallow, casual laugh. 
“Oh, I think you'll be all right by and by,” 
and turned away with a shrug. “Such an 
absurd notion.” 

She did not interrupt the important busi- 
ness of life to inquire what was becoming of 
this human soul that had been left in her 
keeping. Maids and doctors and teachers 
could give him the best care. That was their 
business, and they were well enough paid, 
goodness knew. 

So she left behind her a lonely little boy, 
perched in a cushioned window seat staring 
out into the leaden winter day and hatching 
a great idea. The words he had spoken to 
his mother had taken sudden root. What 
he wanted wasn’t here. He’d go and find it. 
He went to the closet where his things were 
kept and put on leggings and coat. Then he 
dragged out the bright new sled from among 
his Christmas presents. It made no sound 
as he drew it down the cushioned stairs and 
out through the great hall, over the price- 
less rugs. There was no one to see—only the 
statuary and paintings and the queer people 
in the tapestries. It was hard work opening 
the great steel doors with their wonderful 
craftsmanship, but at last he mastered them 
and let himself out into the sharp, free 
morning air. And the house, filled with its 
treasures and its pride and its consuming 
ambition, but empty of love—a gorgeous 
casket without its great jewel—slept on, 
wearied with follies. 


OWN at the foot of the hill, just outside 
the tall iron gates of Coppingwood, 
stood the little stone church they had given 
to the diocese, with its rectory and gardens 
and outbuildings, a Gothic gem with tall 
memorial windows and the cross topping its 
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It is so easy to get 
false notions but~ 












































































is Healthful 


Many, many good well-meaning people 
used to think the world was flat. A 
Portuguese went out and sailed around 
the earth. And we all know now they 
were wrong. 


Coffee was a, popular beverage before 
Magellan disproved the old foolish fallacy. 
It is still popular the world over. But 
many people have false notions about it. 


Of course coffee is healthful. It is 
wholesome and nourishing. But too much 
of anything isn’t good! 


One may eat too much meat. Or drink 
too much milk. But nobody claims that 
meat and milk are not healthful. It isn’t 
the use of coffee that is harmful—it is the 
abuse of it. 
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Coffee proved good in the war—in the 
trenches—in the camp—in the hospital— 
on the march—on the sea. Soldiers and 
sailors know that coffee is nourishing— t 
sustaining. | L 
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Drink coffee three times a day, if you 
like. But, be sure that you drink good 
coffee—real coffee. This is the only way 
to get the genuine coffee taste. 





SIGNIFICANT—The consumption of Coffee i 
in the United States during the last 50 years 
has increased twice as fast as the population. 


COFFEE is Natures Gift 


Copyright 1919 by the Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee of the United States. 
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$2.00 to $4,00 
Four Sizes 





Universal 


, Coffee Percolator 
J No. 476 $7.00 
4 Others from $5.00up 
Universal 
R Mayonnaise Mixer 
4 No.150 $3.50 
Universal 


Razors 
” $1.25 to $5.00 
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} Electric Chafing Dish 
y No, E940 $21.50 
Others from $17.50 





5A Universal 
4 = Electric Toaster niv 

, No. E946 $6.50 Silver Overlaid 
“ Othersfrom$7.00up Table Service 
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Universal 
Vacuum Bottle with nested 
Drinking Cups in cover 
No. 591 Pint $4.00 
No. 592 Quart $6.50 


Saybrook Pattern 
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EACE, prosperity and 

the old-time joy and cheer 

of Christmas are here again. 
UNIVERSAL Christmas gifts 
bring comfort, utility and economy 
to the home and ‘‘Make a 
Merry Christmas last the 
whole year through.’’ 


UNIVERSAL 
Home Needs 


In quality of material, in mechan- 
ical construction and in workman- 
ship, UNIVERSAL Home 
Needs are the highest grade ob- 
tainable and each piece bearing 
the UNIVERSAL Trade Mark 
is guaranteed to be exactly as 
represented. 


On sale at Hardware and Depart- 
ment Stores. Electrical goods at 
Electric Lighting Companies and 
Electrical Dealers Everywhere. 


Write to Department No. 29 for 
free booklet. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


NEW BRITAIN.CONNECTICUT 


The Trade Mark known 


Vacuum Pitcher 
No.9821 Pint $7.50 
No.9822 
Quart $9.00 
Tankard = Uni: 
| No, 842 $9.75 


% Universal 


Casserole 









Others from 





$6.00 per doz. | 
Other pieces in 
proportion 





. 
Silver Overlaid 
Table Service 
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‘“She Knows 
the Trade-Mark’”’ 


UNIVERSAL 
_ Christmas Gifts 
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PECTORIS PT 


No. 2822 $8.25 Uni 
Or hersfrom $6. 75UP ‘Table Cutlery 


No.75298 $6.50 


Universal 

Silver Overlaid 

Table Service 
Farmington Pattern 
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Electric Immer- 
sion Heater 
No.E970 $6.00 


Electric Curling Iron 
No. E99011 with _— $7.25 
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Pocket Knife 
No. 03662 


Universal } 
Pearl Handle . & 
Pocket Knife ; 
4 No.73107 $3.06 
Others from 
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No. E9637 $14.00 
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Unto Het a Child Was Born 
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belfry. Across the snow, as the boy trudged 
along, he heard the sound of the organ. It 
called him. He left the sled outside and 
stole softly into the farthest back pew, by 
the door. The morning service had begun. 
He noted that the worshipers were few, but 
there were evergreens all around. The 
flickering lights in the high arches seemed 
very soft and far. Into him came something 
that was like a cool, soft touch on his un- 
happy soul. 

“*And the angel said unto them,’” the 
rector’s mellow voice was reading, ‘‘‘ Fear 
not: for, behold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people. For 
unto you is born this day in the city of David 
a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. And this 
shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall find the 
babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a 
manger. And suddenly there was with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly host prais- 
ing God, and saying, Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will toward 
men.’” 

The reverent voice ceased. Out of the 
stillness stole the notes of a simple prelude, 
and then, far up in the dim choir, a fair, white 
surpliced lad was singing. It flowed on like 
a quiet stream: 


In a manger, poor and lowly. 


“Poor and lowly”; “poor and lowly.” 
What was it about “poor and lowly’’? No- 
body had ever told him any good about 
“‘poor and lowly.” But the song flowed on: 


* Ina manger, poor and lowly, 
Christ, the Prince of Peace, was born. 


Now he understood. ‘Poor and lowly.” 
He knew about Christ. His governess had 
told him how Christ died to make the world 
better, and how He taught people to be 
unselfish and love one another. But his 
mother, even, didn’t love him, and that was 
hard to comprehend. But he saw it now. 
It must be because they were not “poor and 
lowly.” And if it was only among the “ poor 
and lowly” that he could find what he 
wanted, why, there he must go. 


HEN the song had ended he tiptoed 

out and got his sled and started down 
the road. He was wondering about Andrew— 
wondering if Andrew and his folks were “‘ poor 
and lowly.” He thought they were. If they 
weren’t, then he wouldn’t know just where to 
look. 

He had seen Andrew and his sisters, a blue- 
eyed brood, playing sometimes, but more 
often working, around their home—a little, 
tumble-down house over beyond the railroad 
track. It was surely a poor home; and it had 
a stable, too, which seemed to add some 
touch of significance. So, like Galahad quest- 
ing for the Grail, he journeyed on, inspired 
and unflagging. 

It was a long way. The ruts tripped him 
treacherously. The sled grew heavy, but he 
was sure Andrew would like to see it. He 
crossed the track and struck into the low 
country, where the road led toward the dis- 
tant woods and farther farming lands. There 
was not much travel here, only a few tracks 
and occasional footprints. By and by he 
saw the old house, nestling in gray humility 
in the shadow of the woods. The scraggly, 
overgrown bushes were strangely different 
from the laboriously tended hedges of Cop- 
pingwood. From the dingy chimney a 
streamer of blue smoke rose and was whirled 
away in the wind. 

This was the Widow Cadogan’s. In the 
countryside they called her “The Old 
Woman who lived in a Shoe.” Cadogan had 
been a good man of his hands, a cheery, in- 
dustrious giant. Feeding and clothing his 
ever-increasing family had been a good deal 
of a contract, and he had never effected suffi- 
cient margin between income and outgo to 
contemplate an insurance policy. So one day 
when a big ash jumped its stump over in the 
back country and they brought Jim Cadogan 
home on a stone boat, dead, the widow just 
added his share of the family burden to her 
own. 

It was a grim fight, but she asked no odds 
of anyone, just a chance to work. The oldest 
girls were getting so they could handle a good 
part of the housework now, and Andrew, 
little as he was, began to have shoulders like 
his father’s, and to carry his share of the load. 
And the widow smiled always and kept them 
all neat and clean and walked them three 
miles on Sunday to early mass. 


S SHE poked the fire this gray Christmas 
morning and sent the smoke whirling up 

the old chimney, she heard a bashful rapping 
at the door. When she opened, wondering 
who in the world could have business with her 
on Christmas Day, there was a tiny boy in a 
chinchilla coat, looking up at her wistfully. 


“T came to see you for Cwissermus. Did 
you mind if I did?” 

The widow fairly gasped. “Well, nobody 
was ever turned away from Jim Cadogan’s 
door, and least of all the rich,” she laughed. 
“Thanks be, there’s heat to warm ye. Come 
in, lad. Ain’t you the Coppin’ses’ little boy?” 

“Yes, I’m are. I’m are Buck.” 

“More power to ye, Buck. Take off yer 
coat if ye want to. It’s a poor place, 
but 

“Is it 
Buck. 

“Poor, but not a bit lowly. Faith, there 
niver wus a Cadogan that wus lowly. Who 
told ye that?” 

‘A boy singed it in church: 





‘poor and lowly’?” interrupted 


“Tn a manger, poor and lowly, 
Christ, the Prince of Peace, was born,” 


he repeated slowly. “‘I want to be where it’s 
‘poor and lowly,’ and I want somebody to 
play wiv.” 

The widow’s lean face grew stern. ‘‘Some- 
body to play wid? Have ye nobody?” 

“No, only Helene. I told ’m I wanted a 
bruvver, but I didn’t get any.” 

“‘Siven years, an’ not another chick,” she 
cried. “Heaven spare them! It takes time 
to make money. Well, stop here. Ye’ll have 
the sound of a human v’ice annyway, an’ it 
won’t be Frinch. Andy,” she called, ‘‘if the 
little felly’s warm take the whole bunch out- 
doors out o’ me way. Git out in the snow, 
an’ ye can play yer heads off an’ git hungry.” 


yuh we got a nice fire for C’is’mas?”’ 
ventured the littlest Cadogan; ‘Santa 
C’aus bwinged it.” 

“Sure he did,” affirmed the robust Andrew; 
“the done it in the night.” 

Buck’s credulity halted before this Pro- 
methean legend. If Santa Claus couldn’t 
transport one small brother, how could he 
carry so lusty a fire all the way from the Pole? 
The picture seemed out of drawing. 

“‘What did he bring it in?” 

“Oh, it wusn’t the fire he brung; it wus 
the coal, an’ we made the fire. Sure,’’ An- 
drew insisted, “he brung the coal an’ he 
filled their stockin’s all up with it, an’ he left 
a lot in the bag besides. He wus on his job 
all right. C’m’ on, all o’ yees.” 

Outside, while the girls made merry with 
the new sled, the “young master” of Cado- 
gan beckoned Buck into the decrepit stable, 
long innocent of a quadruped. ‘‘Can ye keep 
sump’n to yerself?” 

“Sure I can.”” Buck was a quick pupil. 

“Well, Santa Claus didn’t bring ’em no 
coal, not any. I brung it meself.”’ 

It passed through the poor little rich boy’s 
mind that the lives of the “poor and lowly” 
held some contradictions that he had not yet 
mastered. But light was on the way. 

“Ve see,” explained Andrew, “the girls 
has been talkin’ fer weeks about hangin’ up 
their stockin’s fer Chris’mus, an’ las’ night 
they wus all excited an’ when they went 
to bed an’ took off their stockin’s they all 
hung ’em up behind the stove. But they 
wusn’t anythin’ to put in’em. Just nothin’. 
So I set there wonderin’ what we wus gonna 
do, an’ bimeby I says to meself, I says, By 
gee, I'll go out ’n’ git ’em sump’n fer Chris’- 
mus anyway, cus, if they don’t git noth’n’ 
fer it a-tall, they’ll think Chris’mus is all a 
lie, an’ it ain’t, on’y Santa Claus can’t see 
every place in the dark, some of ’em’s so 
little. See? So I waited till they wus all 
asleep, an’ I snuck down in me stockin’ feet 
an’ put on me shoes outdoors.” 

“‘Wasn’t it awful cold, Andrew?” 


AW, not fer a feller like me. Why, I 

don’t wear no drawers in the winter 
a-tall, I don’t. But bimeby I got me shoes 
on, an’ I had a old sack, an’ I went down the 
track to where the wreck wus, where the coal 
train got ditched. I could see the lights up 
to your house as plain as day, an’ I could hear 
the music an’ the hollerin’. It was awful 
dark, though, an’ the wind wus blowin’ 
acrost the flats sump’n fierce.” 

Buck was listening wide-eyed. 

“Well, bimeby I got down there, an’ there 
wus the watchman walkin’ up an’ down 
slappin’ himself. I waited till I seen him go 
in the shanty with his lantern an’ then I 
sneaks up an’ begins fillin’ me bag. But the 
coal wus covered with snow and some of it 
wus froze an’ I had to dig it out with me 
feet. I guess he heard me or sump’n, cus, 
pretty soon out he comes an’ I had to duck 
ag’in an’ wait fer him to goin. Gee, but it 
wus cold, an’ I didn’t have noth’n but me 
bare hands. But he wus freezin’, too, an’ 
jest as soon’s he’d go in I’d git at the coal 
ag’in. I guess he kep’ me duckin’ about 
half a dozen times.” 
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“What would he do if he caught you, 
Andrew?” 

“Him? He couldn’t catch nothin’, that 
feller. I bet if I wus a watchman they 
wouldn’t nobody come along ’n’ snipe no 
bag o’ coal off’n me. But I did. I got it 
chuck full, an’ I had a tur’ble time gitt’n’ 
it home. But me mother ’n’ me, we washed 
it all off nice ’n’ clean, then we dried it ’n’ 
put it in their stockin’s so they’d have a 
Chris’mus. An’ I hung up me own stockin’, 
too, an’ filled it, so they wouldn’t ast no 
foolish questions. But they had a Chris’mus 
all right; an’ this mornin’ yuh’d oughta see 
‘em, how they hollered an’ laughed; an’ 
they wus all dancin’ round with stockin’s 
full o’ coal. An’ me too. Now wha’d’ye 
know about that? An’ bimeby we took the 
coal an’ built a nice fire with it. Now don’t 
yuh tell’em, Buck. Yuh said yuh wouldn’t.” 

“Course I won’t tell ’em. Say, Aridrew, I 
guess Santa Claus wou’n’t know you helped 
him like that, would he?” 

“T don’t s’pose he would. But yuh see 
that’s the way it is that folks gives presents 
to other folks Chris’mus. They’re jest helpin’ 
him cus he’s got so many folks he can’t take 
care of ’em all. See? That’s why I got the 
coal. But we got more’n that. Me mother 
she done a washin’ yistiddy, an’ sh’ got 
sausage, an’ we’re gonna eat pretty soon— 
sausage ’n’ putatuhs. M-m-m-m, boy! I 
like sausage and putatuhs. Say, Buck, don’t 
yuh like sausage ’n’ putatuhs?” 

““Ve-e-s; I wike ’em, I do.” Then, after 
a crucial moment of hesitation: “Andrew, 
could I stay to your house an’ have some 0” 
your sausage ’n’ putatuhs?” 

“What? Sure yuh could have some. Ain’t 
this Chris’mus? Why would’n’t yuh have 
some? That’s what Chris’mus is fer. An 
we’re gonna have pie too. Yeh! I c’n smell 
‘em right now. C’m’on; le’s go see.” 


\ \ THEN they hurtled into the house the 
widow was down before the stove, clos- 
ing the oven door. The pie, huge and brown, 
stood revealed in all its Christmas majesty. 
Whether it was the sight of this marvel, or 
the intoxicating aroma of new-made sausage 
or even the “putatuhs” or something more 
moving than all these would have been hard 
to tell; .but Buck walked straight up to the 
widow and smacked her rough red cheek. 

“T wike you, I do,” he said, patting her 
big shoulder. ‘‘I wish I wivved here. Would 
you wike to have anover wittle boy?” 

Her red cheek grew much redder. “Bless 
your little soul,” she cried, “ye got a right 
to have a mother! Jim Cadogan wus the 
last man that asked me that quistion, an’ 
praise God to me dyin’ day, I told him yis.” 

The recollection overbore her like a wave. 
She grabbed the boy and hugged him to her, 
then shook her head like the fighter she was 
and with the corner of her coarse apron 
wiped away the tears that trickled over her 
seamy face. 

“Shush,” she chided herself, ‘‘ Mary Cado- 
gan, don’t be a fool. If yer old man wus 
here he’d read ye the riot act. Come now, 
all o’ yees. Maggie, take up the putatuhs. 
Let the little felly sit over there.” 

And so the Cadogans’ Christmas meal, for 
it was neither breakfast nor luncheon nor 
yet dinner, but just Christmas, began its un- 
forgettable hour, an hour filled with rap- 
turous emotions as no other hour had ever 
been, with barbarous appetite and bother- 
some problems withal. 

Why, Buck wondered, did they never have 
these beautiful red tablecloths at home? 
Why not the nice little steel forks that were 
so easy for little boys to handle? Why not 
the right to say so when you were as happy 
as could be? He had fallen on a joyously 
straightforward world, where language still 
seemed to be meant for the expression of 
thoughts, and where unbounded sausage ’n’ 
putatuhs could not destroy the craving for 
= IV 
[': WHEN it was all over, he fell silent, it 

was not mere digestive quiescence, but 
rather the reticence of deep thought. The 
warmth of this humble hospitality, Andrew’s 
inspired sermon on the duty of helping an 
overworked Santa Claus, all had brought the 
seed of a great purpose to germination. 
Half an hour later, dragging the sled behind 
him, he was climbing the long hill road that 
led to Coppingwood. 

“Breakfast” was past, and all the Christ- 
mas company had gone down the valley, 
sleighriding royally behind the Copping 
hackneys, paying hilarious calls at country 
houses on the way. The place was very still, 
the servants resting from the night’s labors. 
When he reached his room, which seemed 
very strange to him after the plain equip- 
ment of the Cadogan home, he began to 
Carry downstairs the most portable of the 
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toys, old and new, with which the playroom 
was cluttered, and make a big pile of them 
in the porte-cochére. 

Then, remembering Andrew’s cold hands, 
he took from the wardrobe all the mittens 
he could find. If mittens, why not stockings? 
And shoes? He had so many. To be sure 
he had no stockings for girls, but his were 
warm, and he had underwear that would 
cover all of them. Oh, he just wanted to do 
it right. It wasn’t much compared with the 
colossal thing Andrew had done. 

But a deputy Santa Claus, he felt, should 
have a pack; so he went to the servants’ 
wing and got a huge clothes hamper and tied 
it to his sled. Into this he crammed all his 
largess. 

A maid who met him, his arms loaded, on 
the way out asked him what he was doing. 

“T’m are Santa Cwaus’ helpin’ man,” he 
answered; ‘an’ I’m are movin’ too.” 

She laughed at what she thought the 
humor of his play and went on her way. He 
continued to pack up. When he had fin- 
ished there was little remaining at Copping- 
wood that belonged to him. He started 
once more down the drive that led to the 
turnpike and took his way to the widow’s. 
No uncertain quest now. He had found the 
“poor and lowly.” 


i the long way he went, a baby 
Santa Claus, bringing to those who 
lacked them the tangible tokens of ‘‘ Peace 
on earth, good will toward men.” 

The journey was harder now. Out of the 
heavy sky the snow had been sifting down 
since noon. His load was heavy. The ham- 
per was unruly, and his tonnage away in 
excess of his horse power. His little legs 
grew weary and his breath gave out so that 
he had to stop and rest; but his heart was 
unvanquished and he renewed his strength 
by keeping in mind the vision of Andrew, 
a hero without drawers or mittens, toiling 
along through the night with his burden of 
coal. 

At last he came once more to the little 
house in the wood’s edge. Andrew and his 
sisters had commandeered an old soap box 
for a sled and were building a titanic snow 
man. They left their play to meet him. 

“JT bwought you some Cwissermus, 
Andrew. I’m are just helpin’ Santa Cwaus. 
Would you all take some of it?” 

At the door of the old house he stood like 
a Christmas fairy, passing out incredible 
gifts to one and another. 

The widow opened the door to see what 
the noise was about. 

“In the name of all the saints, what’s 
this? A department store?” 

“T cou’n’t bring the coal,” piped the lad, 
“but I could bring some presents, an’ some 
clo’es, an’ Andrew he could have some 
drawers an’ some mittens now, he could.” . 

““Clo’es an’ roosters an’ guns an’—good 
hiven, if Jim could see this he’d think the 
world was comin’ to an ind. Who told ye— 
who said ye could do ut?” 

“TDi’n’t anybody saidit. It’smine. Santa 
Cwaus jes’ brings ’em all to me to take 
aroun’ for him, ’cause he’re so busy.” 

The age of miracles had come back. The 
widow stared at him for a minute, her hard 
face working, then turned her broad back 
on all the happiness and stole away into her 
bare bedroom, knelt down on her old knees 
by the bedside and wept into the ragged 
counterpane. 


HEN she came out from her hour of 

communion the wind was lashing the 
naked trees to and fro like whips. The storm 
that had been holding off for days had come 
down in swift, demoniac fury, bringing a mad 
swirl of snow that hid their little world from 
sight and heaped higher every minute the 
drifts before the door. Long streaks of it lay 
across the floor, driven through the time- 
wrought crevices of the old house by the 
wind’s hammering. From the windows she 
could see nothing beyond the inexorable 
curtain of white. Daylight was all but gone. 
Out of the environing woods, as if to punctu- 
ate the wind’s roaring, came at brief inter- 
vals the crash of riven branches and the 
deep groan that told when a tall tree went 
down. 

Around the table and about the glowing 
stove the children played with their new 
toys, reveling in the blissful warmth of the 
Christmas coal, halting every few minutes 
to listen in vague dread as the wind made 
the old timbers creak and tremble. 

In a glance the widow counted. “Andy,” 
she cried, “‘where’s the little felly?” 

“He went home,’ answered Andrew, 
white of face. 

“Went home? When?” she screamed. * 
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REGULAR _ 
Roos WANG i al Be 
SELF-FILLING 
#250 and up 
Sold by Best Dealers 





HE art of giving con- 

sists in selecting a 
present that possesses qual- 
ities of beauty and useful- 
ness that stretch the pleas- 
ure of the moment into 
years of continuous ap- 
preciation. 
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Is the favorite present of today’s Santa Claus for 
man, woman or child. 


THERE ARE THREE TYPES 
REGULAR, SAFETY AND SELF-FILLING 


Reg ular— because of its greater ink 
capacity for those who do a great 
deal of writing. 


Safety— for men and women—as it 
may be carried in any position in: 
pocket, purse, trunk or hand bag with- 
out the slightest danger of leakage. 


Self-Filling—combinesall the quality 
standards of Waterman’s Ideal with 
the added convenience of filling auto- 
matically direct from any ink supply. 


In a wide variety of designs, from perfectly plain to 
elaborately ornamented, with a selection of iridium- 
pointed gold nibs to fit any individual characteristic 
of handwriting. 


$2.50 and up 


Sold by best dealers everywhere 


L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York 
Chicago 
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Margaret shares a secret; 
with hey lovely har! 
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Packer Products are sold As, 
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ve URLY head o’mine— 

you're going to get the 

shampoo of your young 
life! You’re going to have heaps 
of competition at Jean’s wed- 
ding—and positively, it would 
break my heart to see you come 
out second best ! 


“I’m not the prettiest girl in 
the world—I know that as well 
as the next one! But thank 
goodness (and thank ‘Packer’s’ 
too!) my Titian tresses reward 
me handsomely for all the care 
and lather I’ve given them since 
I was knee-high! I’m not afraid 


to match ’em with the loveliest 


in the land! 
“Here goes, now, for the 
shampoo, Prepare, my locks! 


I'll treat you to the thrillingest 
ten-finger exercise you’ve had in 
many a day! My faithful cake 
of ‘Packer’s’ first. Then, for a 
real, heaping, creamy lather, fra- 
grant as the pines! And after 
that, to finger-tip the lather in— 


“But how I rattle on! You 
and I, my crowning glory, have 
simply got to look our level 
prettiest for dear Jean. It isn’t 
every day a girl can be a brides- 
maid!” 


> dtdinwe of girls like 
Margaret are apt to 


~ take a vigilant interest in their 


daughters’ hair and scalp. They 
know that care lavished during 
childhood finds its reward in the 
pretty, well-kept hair of later 
years, 


So they are careful to sham- 
poo those precious, promising 
heads of hair with Packer’s Tar 
Soap—beginning at the pig-tail 
time of life—or sooner. For 
“you cannot begin too early’. 


Write for our Manual, “‘The Hair and 
Scalp — Modern Care and Treatment”, 
36 pages of practical information. Sent 
free on request. FOR SAMPLE HALF- 
CAKE OF PACKER’S TAR SOAP 
SEND TEN CENTS. 


v 
PACKER’S LIQUID TAR SOAP, 
delicately perfumed, cleanses delight- 
fully and refreshes the scalp—keeping ° 


the hair soft and attractive. Liberal 
sample bottle toc. 
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Two-Player Baseball Game. One Strikes 
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The First is a Rattle Baby With Washable Clothes, the Third is a Soft 
Stockinette Baby, and the Second and Fourth are Soft Cuddle Babies 
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Adapted From the Young Indian Brave’s 





the Lever That Throws the Ball While the 
Other Player Bats it in the Air 








Wouldn’t it be Fun to Cook 







\. "Game, “Spear the Fish.” Hold the Pointer, 
| Throw, Then Spear the Rings and Tag 





Soft Slumbertime Toys. They 
are Made of Washable Crépe 
and, Flat Enough to be Rolled 













Meals for Even the Largest 
Doll Family, on an Electric 
Stove Like This One? 





Doll Carriage Modeled 
After a French Original. 
Pale Yellow With Bright 


Floral Decorations 






Sand Cart With Swinging Box 
That is Always on the Level. A 
Paddle Comes With the Cart 


A Jungle Raft That Floats, With a Sail That Adds 
to its Speed. It May be Steered by Hand 












The New Australian Bear in the Center of This 
Animal Group is Modeled After an Original Cub 
and Has a Dense Coat of Short Gray Wool. 

The Other Animals are All “Soft” Circus Toys 
in Yellows, Reds and Greens. They Average 
About Twelve Inches in Height. These Toys are 
Flexible and May be Dry-Cleaned 


on, Could Not Hurt a Child 
in Any Way 










Low Rocker for 
Creeping Chil- 
dren 


An Airplane That Will Fly 
Several Hundred Feet 


French - Style Crib for the Little Girl’s Best Doll. 
Pale Yellow With Bright Floral Decorations 


























A Seesaw for Real Boys and Girls. About Six Feet Long. Horse-Head Holders 


and Clown Decoration. Ideal for a Porch Toy in Winter 
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Here is an Airplane Car for Kiddies. It Has a Real Steering Wheel 
and a Propeller That Revolves 
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Wringing the soaked clothes into the big Starting the Eden’s gentle method of dipping Guiding the clothes through the electric 
cylinder of the Eden. everything up and down through hot suds. wringer into the rinse water. 
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Swinging wringer around to run clothes from Placing wringer in final position—with the Realizing how much longer everything will 
one tub to another. wash all ready for the basket and the breeze. last when washed the Eden way. 
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THE LADIES’ 


Dordens 
EAGLE BRAND 


(CONDENSED MILK) 





CREAMY CAKE AND 
STEAMING COCOA 
—Eagle Brand style 


Eagle Brand adds a new and delicious flavor to 
all your cakes and puddings. This flavor of pure 
milk and sugar blended beforehand has made 


dessert reputations for thousands of cooks. 


Hot cocoa, too, is smoother and richer when 
Eagle Brand supplants the old method of “milk 
and sugar separate.” You will relish it from the 
first sip to the last drop in the cup. 


Sixty delightful Eagle Brand recipes free for the asking. 
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MILK COMPANY 
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Unto Her a Child Was Born 
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‘“When it begun to snow hard.” 

“Hiven have mercy!” she wailed. “A 
baby, to fight this, up the mountain to 
Coppin’wood! If it takes him in Grimes’ 
Cut they’ll niver see him till spring.” 

Turning again, she caught sight of the 
red Christmas sled, leaning against the 
wall. ‘Andy,’ she shouted in the voice of 
the Last Judgment, ‘“‘are ye lyin’ to me?” 

“No, he went,” replied the boy, facing 
her flashing eyes. 

The gaunt woman turned her face toward 
the smoke-blackened ceiling; her arms were 
uplifted in supplication. “Mary, Mother of 
God, have mercy on him!” she prayed aloud, 
the eternal prayer of her faith. 

Clutching her old red shawl from its nail 
in the bedroom, she undid the door’s fasten- 
ing and plunged out into the storm. It 
pushed her back upon the threshold. She 
summoned all her strength and rushed on, 
yelling back to the frightened children: 
‘Shut the door, an’ keep it shut.” 


UT beyond the half shelter of the house 

and the ragged clumps of lilacs the full 
force of the wind hurled at her and held her. 
She set her broad breast against it and 
drove on. Ahead, around her, she could 
make out nothing—only the driving snow 
that beat into her face. Bending forward, 
peering down, in the gathering dark, she 
tried in vain to find aught that might re- 
semble a footprint. 

“Tf he keeps the road,” she said aloud, 
“it'll be the hand of God, no less.” 

So she pressed forward, always before her 
the haunting vision of a little blue-coated 
figure and a little white, still face. She knew 
Skye highway. She had trod it, girl and 
woman, long before the whims of the rich 
had made it an avenue of fashionable travel. 
With the weatherwise faculty of the country- 
bred she knew that the flat, bad as it was, 
did not hold the greater peril. Where the 
road began to wind into the foothills, through 
the deep cuts and gullies that ambition had 
hewn, there, she knew, death massed its 
hidden batteries. There was where she 
would find him, if by the grace of God she 
found him at all. 

On she went, traveling in a wearisome 
zigzag, leaving the railroad behind her, a 
long, blurred embankment, fighting on, 
shaking the heavy snow from her clothing, 
dashing the water from blinded eyes. In the 
cuts and under the steep banks, as she had 
foreseen, she floundered into deep drifts and 
beat about in them like a hunting dog, 
guessing at her way, feeling with her feet for 
what she feared to find. Her heart went like 
ice at the thought that she might have 
passed him. 

Grimes’ Cut, the last, deepest gash the 
road builders had scored in the mountain to 
make a sightly and easy way to Copping- 
wood, lay just before her. 

“Jim Cadogan, if ye’ve speech on high, 
say a word for me now,” she panted, and 
charged into the great drift, fighting out of 
the depths of new fallen snow to hurl herself 
on again into its unbroken expanse; and al- 
ways the mad wind kept adding its white 
burden to the barrier that held her back. 

Thirty yards or more from the Cut’s mouth 
she tripped over something in the snow, 
stumbled and fell full length. 

What was it? This was all smooth, ironed 
road. Her heart tightened with mortal dread. 
She dragged herself upright, and put out a 
halting hand in the darkness. 

Thank heaven! It was he! It was the boy; 
but—how? She felt him. He lay quiet, half 
covered by the snow and still as death. 

Awed, she spoke to him: ‘‘ Buck, Buck, 
BUCK!” 


HE waited. There was no answer, no 

sound except the wind, screaming like a 

banshee through the tall trees on the heights 
above her. 

It seemed as if it would never stop. The 
world was just a welter of clinging snow and 
darkness that hid everything. Getting to 
her feet, with the snow banking all around 
her, she lifted the limp body in her arms and 
started for the great house. Life or death, 
there was only one way. It was to be just a 
battle, a finish fight against all the might of 
frenzied nature, and she had no weapons 
save a woman’s strength and the age-old 
courage of her race. 

The boy had life in him. She could feel 
his heart beat under the little jacket. Would 
the cold have time to finish what deadly ex- 
haustion had begun? Minutes might tell the 
story. 

The thought spurred her. She drove on 
with frantic energy. As she went the drift 
grew deeper. In places she sank, sank till 
she wondered if they were both to perish. 
But Jim would understand. It was just the 


thing he would have done. So she clam- 
bered up, with high steps, and forward again 
and again. There was no end toit. But she 
must remember that it was a long way to go. 

Forward—that was it. She keyed her 
tired brain to its utmost that she might hold 
fast to her sense of direction. In the awful 
white darkness she could see nothing. Al- 
ways overhead the wind kept up its howling. 

She began to think, somehow, that there 
in the dark and the loneliness and the snow 
Jim Cadogan was behind her, beside her, 
lifting her when she fell, helping her on with 
his great strong arms and the old, cheery 
words she had missed so. Strange; she had 
thought all along that Jim was dead. 

The load she was carrying was very, very 
heavy. Oh, it was hard to think it all out. 
It was tearing the muscles of her arms out. 
What had she done? Her lips were cracked 
and dry. She took handfuls of snow and ate 
it to cool the burning fever in her mouth. 
Her breath came so hard. Her chest was full 
of hot metal, and her head—her head was 
going to burst. 

It was great to have Jim. Fighting against 
this screaming white devil that was trying 
to beat her down and take something away 
from her was much easier; the load about 
her feet was lighter now, but it was a long 
way. She would get to the end, with him, 
but it was hard to go on when she couldn’t 
see the road ahead. 

Once she felt a wonderful sense of light- 
ness and stillness—and rest. Oh, it was good 
to rest, but just then she heard Jim calling to 
her: ‘‘Coo-ey. Coo-ey.” Just the way he 
used to do in the early morning. She knew; 
it was time to get up. He wanted her to get 
up and go on. So she did, on into the 
ghostly darkness and with the burden still 
heavier in her aching arms. She could do 
anything for Jim. 

Then she saw queer lights somewhere, and 
away off men’s voices were shouting and 
calling. She tried and tried to answer, but 
she could only make a hoarse, croaking 
sound. She couldn’t understand that, either. 
But just the same she must go on, and she 
stumbled and fought along, struggling al- 
ways to get loose from the strong, heavy 
hands that tore at her arms and cuffed her 
face and were pulling and dragging at her 
poor old feet. And she was so tired! 


V 


" Mi WORD, Carey; don’t see how you 
do it. Mos’ strawd’n’ry Christmas 
plant in the country. Wond’f’l house, won- 
d’f’l trees, horses! Per’c’ly rippin’ snow! ’N’ 
see this now. Reg’lar stage blizzard. Lovely 
maiden dyin’ in th’ snow; hero saves ’er, ’n’ 
all that. What? Only thing lackin’ was a 
blizzard, ’n’, by Jove! you’ve got it. I say, 
it’s just rippin’.”” Thus one of the anise- 
hunting squires, as he transferred with 
studied languor two pieces of sugar to his tea. 
“Yes,” replied Copping; ‘‘I was afraid it 
wouldn’t get here on time.” 

“Oo,” shivered the youngest bud in child- 
ish delight, as a fierce rush of snow tore at 
the windows, “ wish I was out in it.” 

“Want to be rescued?” burbled another; 
“follies of childhood. Picturesque, but 
messy, awl’ly. Spoils your hair, dear.” 

“Rather like t’ be th’ hero m’self,” com- 
mented the first speaker, clapping spurs, so 
to say, to his spirit of adventure. 

In the great oak-and-blue living room a 
lot of the Christmas guests were making tea 
and talk in the early twilight that had come 
with the storm. The firelight wrought dull 
gleams on the surfaces of old furniture and 
among the patterned fabrics of gowns and 
hangings. It was the easeful hour. At the 
piano in the deep shadows down the room 
one of the women with fingers of soft magic 
wove into its web the strange colors of De- 
bussy fantasies. Seated on a pillowy daven- 
port before the fire the Prince, with Edith 
Copping at his elbow, was telling the weird 
folklore stories of his mountains. 


LD MARTIN came in on noiseless feet, 
followed by some maids, who placed a 
few lighted candles. 

“Pardon me, madam, may I speak with 
you?” he whispered. 

Mrs. Copping rose and stepped aside to 
where he waited. 

“‘T thought I should tell you, ma’am, that 
Master Raynal hasn’t been seen about since 
early in the afternoon.” 

“Of course Helene has him with her some- 
where.” 

“But Helene hasn’t been about either, 
ma’am. Nobody appears to have seen her 
since she went to the village this morning.” 

“To the village?” she repeated with a 
shadow of severity; ‘at what time?” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 97 
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Unto Her a Child Was Born 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96) 


“At a little before ten, ma’am. Gaston 
took her down in the Cunningham.” 

‘Well, telephone to Gaston and find if she 
came back with him. This is remarkable 
behavior.” 

Old Martin looked at her with the diag- 
nostic eye that had watched in America the 
upward rise and downward flight of more 
than one aspiring family. 

“T did telephone to the garage, ma’am. 
Gaston’s wife says he hasn’t been at home 
since he took the car out in the morning, and 
the station master telephoned me a few min- 
utes ago that the car had been parked at the 
station all day, and Gaston’s cap and things 
are inside.” 

An expression, half of amusement and half 
of anxiety, was growing on Mrs. Copping’s 
face. 

“Tf you will pardon me for saying so, 
ma’am, it would appear as though they 
might have gone away together, though the 
agent says they purchased no tickets.” 

True to form, she laughed. Turning she 
called to the tall figure that stood now lean- 
ing in statuesque immobility against the 
chimney piece. ‘Prince, we are doing better 
than I thought. There’s an elopement.” 

The assembled idlers chortled. 

“Rippin’,”’ commented the cabinet officer, 
making brave concession to the Roman way. 
“Tt’ll all be in the papers: ‘ Bolsheviki make 
Christmas demonstration at Coppingwood.’” 


}e yh in Edith Copping’s heart, for all the 
banter, there was a tremor of uneasiness. 
She signaled Copping and together, under 
cover of the jesting, they left the room. 

“Helene has run away with Gaston,” she 
said bluntly; ‘and Martin says’’—she 
halted—‘“‘ that Raynal hasn’t been seen since 
just after luncheon, while we were out.” 

““Good heaven!” snapped Copping. 

His jaws shut grimly and his face: went 
white. He cast a quick glance at the win- 
dows, against which the wind was hurling 
great volleys of snow. His heart for a second 
turned to water. Had tragedy come to fur- 
nish a ghastly finale to all the play? 

“Play with these—people,” he fired out 
fiercely; ‘don’t let them know this. Laugh, 
if you can. Come, Martin.” 

Once more, just once, he looked at his wife. 
It was only for a second. Dazed and shaken 
she turned back into the room, forcing a 
smile to her face as she talked about the im- 
petuous loves of the lower classes, which 
needed a blizzard to find full expression. 
But at her heart all the time was a clutch of 
dread. In the back of her mind a shadowy 
fear crouched. With every exultant shrick 
of the wind a shiver ran over her. Still she 
forced herself to smile calmly and.babble on. 

Copping meanwhile went swiftly about 
the business of finding his boy, swiftly and 
with mad precision. He lost no second. All 
his past triumphs were empty. He saw the 
whole fabric on which he had spent himself 
crumbling. The truth stood out clear. For 
the sake of gewgaws, to feed a hollow van- 
ity, he had permitted himself to play false 
to the one being to whom they owed all they 
had and all they were. Manlike, he meas- 
ured it intuitively in terms of obligation. 

The servants had been summoned. The 
house was being searched from cellar to attic. 
The farmer and his men, the grooms and 
stablemen, the gardeners and the force from 
the garage—all were stumbling and cursing 
through the storm, hauled from warm Christ- 
mas firesides by a message that fairly burned 
into the night. 


ROM the days when he had ridden through 

wild wind and weather on the Western 
ranges, down through all the years he had 
spent fighting from one vantage point to 
another, Copping had had the name of keep- 
ing his head in emergencies. 

In this moment the years slipped away 
from him. All the setting of wealth and 
vanity was gone. He was back in the heart- 
less Northwestern winter. To him in the 
bunkhouse word had come that stock was 
lost on the range, out somewhere in those 
miles of distance, and the still, white death 
rushing on in the night. 

Panic was not for men. You mvst play 
the game, and not wince at its hazards. 

In the office he had thrust his feet into 
heavy boots and buckled on a short coat of 
Swedish leather. The servant who had seen 
the boy was telling how he had been loading 
his sled with his clothing and toys at the 
door in the afternoon. 

“What did he say?” 

_ “He said he was moving, sir, but I thought 
It was just some play talk.” 

“Driven out, by heaven!” and he struck 
the desk with his clenched fist. 

Mrs. Copping had stolen into the room. 


conversation of the morning. There was 
something that nobody gave him, and he was 
going away some time and get it? Now he 
had gone! What was it—no, no, she drew 
back abashed, terrified. She didn’t dare ask 
herself what it was he wanted. She knew! 
Why hadn’t she understood in time? It was 
so little. He had gone, and the storm had 
overtaken him—where? The thought was 
madness. An awful sense of guilt choked her. 


NTO the office, one after another, hurried 

the men, breathless and red-faced, the wet 
snow still on them, some of them white 
around the mouth from battling with the 
drifts. 

Copping dispatched them along the walks 
and drives—heavens, there were miles of 
them—and sent orders to turn on all the 
lights that had made brilliant the pageant 
of the night before. They would light the 
places the snow was hiding. Somewhere, in 
these acres of costly shrubbery, among the 
trees, transplanted in sheer vanity to give 
warrant for the high-sounding name of Cop- 
pingwood, there was lying a tiny shape, 
lying very still under the deepening snow 
that would haunt the empty years of their 
lives. 

He knew what blizzards meant to men 
who were caught in their deathlike clutches. 
The picture of a little boy, his boy, stum- 
bling round in blind circles until the weight 
and the cold and the weariness dragged him 
down, was unbearable torture, even to his 
iron nerve. 

Frantically he pulled the. rough Scotch 
cap down upon his head and started for the 
outer door that led to the grounds. He had 
taken half a dozen steps when out of the 
gloom of the corridor Kurried the butler. 

“Quick, sir. Quick, ma’am. He is here.” 

Then he turned and ran, across the billiard 
room and into the main gallery, with the 
master and mistress of Coppingwood at his 
heels. 

In at the high-grilled doorway, with the 
snow thick upon her, swaying and weaving, 
her face wet and knit with effort, and with 
the gray hair trailing in sodden hanks over 
her shoulders, strode the Widow Cadogan, 
bearing in her arms a little, still, snow- 
covered shape, wrapped in her old red shawl. 

“Show me a warm bed, quick,”’ she cried 
hoarsely; ‘‘an’ git some hot water an’ gin- 
ger an’ a docther,” and without a question 
she started for the marble stairway. 

“Thank God!” groaned Copping, and 
rushed for the telephone. 

Edith Copping stood numb, frightened, 
in the glare of the blazing lights, trying not 
to scream. Urged by a dimly wakening 
impulse she tottered forward, reaching out 
uncertain arms toward the child. 

“No,” hoarsed the widow. ‘“J’ll carry him. 
I carried him through Grimes’ Cut this 
night. I’m Jim. Cadogan’s wife. J been 


carryin’ children all me life.”” And with eyes | 


of rebuke she mounted the stairs, old Martin 
leading the way. 


T WAS a bitter blow. The Mistress of 

Coppingwood quivered under the hurt of 
it. But she knew it was true. She stood 
naked before her own conscience, and she 
read her rating in the eyes of these people 
who did hes bidding. They knew. She had 
never even carried her own child. In the 
mere animal functions of motherhood she 
had failed. 

A cat, a bird, any homeless creature of the 
field was more than she. 

Yet, wasn’t this her baby? And she must 
leave him now to those who had not failed, 
who knew. All the tinsel and trumpery of 
her life seemed to fall away as she climbed 
the stairs, whipped and shamed, behind this 
woman of the people, who was mother first 
and last. She was helpless, speechless; but 
back of the shame of it there was stirring in 
her breast a fierce anger, a longing to spring 
at this hulk of a woman and tear the child 
from her arms. 

And then. What could she do? His life 
hung in the balance. 

She followed silent into the bedroom where 
they took him, and sat weakly in a great 
armchair and watched, white and speechless, 
while they tore off the wet coat and the little 
shoes and undressed him, while they chafed 
the white hands and rubbed and labored at 
the fair little body and packed it about with 
hot bags and blankets. 

Why were they so long about it? Would 
he never move? Would he never—merciful 
God, would he DIE? 

In an agony of guilt she clutched the folds of 
her gown. It all came back now. Seven years 
of emptiness, of selfish striving, of vain pride, 
and this was the harvest. Seven years, part 
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who have wanted an instant hot 
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want oats. 
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cooked. 
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supply ready-cooked oats—a 
hot, flavory dish in twominutes. 
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We cook the oats for three 
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sure at higher than boiling heat. 

Then we evaporate them. 
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them ever-fresh. 
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This oat dish is ready long 
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young or old, should eat oats 
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gives a new, delightful flavor. 
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Two-Minute Oat Food is en- 
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Unto Her a Child Was Born 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 97) 


of her life and so great, so vital a part of his! 
Nothing could bring them back. They were 
gone. He was hers, born of her life, her joy, 
her suffering, the very part and essence of 
her existence. And what had he had of her? 
Nothing; no thought, no care, no love. 

She had cast it all away. For the first 
time she understood old phrases that had 
seemed so meaningless. Gethsemane was 
real. It was the lives of people, and she had 
never known till now. 

And out of the swelling pain of new waken- 
ing motherhood she prayed in helplessness 
and humility: ‘Father, let this cup pass 
from me.” 


S SHE raised her head, he moved. She 

staggered to her feet and a glad cry of 

thanksgiving broke from her lips. She 
started forward, with arms outstretched. 

The blue eyes looked up, into her face and 
passed her by blankly. She cowered as if 
someone had struck her. 

“He—he doesn’t even know me,” she 
wailed. 

Then he saw the widow. A happy smile 
overspread his white face and he lisped: 

“We hadded a nice time, di’n’t we? Did 
you wike the presents?” 

“T did, bless yer heart,” and the grim 
woman, still wet and worn and draggled 
from the saving of his life, bent down and 
patted the curly head. 

“An’ is Andrew warm wiv his drawers 
on?” 

Never stopping to brush away the tears 
that flooded her clear Irish eyes, the widow 
turned on the silken, shaken figure behind 


her: “MOTHER HIM, YOU! Haven’t ye 


got a hairt in yer body?” 

“Don’t, don’t,” the wretched woman 
pleaded, and threw herself down on the bed 
beside the wondering child. 

The widow marched from the room with- 
out a backward look. 

Carey Copping went over to where his 
wife lay with the boy held close to her. 

‘Better stay right here, hon. It’s the best 
place. T’ll look after the show downstairs. 
Take care of mother, Buck. She needs you.” 

He went out, closing the door softly, and 
smiling in the way that Wall Street knew. 
He had made the biggest winning of his life, 
and he knew it. 

“You may serve dinner in an hour, Mar- 
tin,” he said, “‘and have the housekeeper see 
to it that the woman gets dry clothing and 
everything she needs. I'll be down and see 
her.” 


ALF an hour afterward he found the 

widow hugging the radiator in the serv- 
ants’ dining room, dry and warm in the 
midst of a worshipful company. She was 
garbed in more colors than Joseph of old, by 
general contribution from wardrobes femi- 
nine and otherwise. In pink silk sweater, 
striped sport skirt and tan shoes of obviously 
masculine dimension; with face red from ex- 
posure, she sat consuming hot tea like a 
Labrador fisherman. 

Copping strode over to her with both 
hands out. “Mrs. Cadogan, I’m a poor 
talker anyway, and what can a fellow say? 
You’ve done a thing any man East or West 
ought to be proud of, and all I own wouldn’t 
square the debt I owe you.” 

The widow went almost purple. “TI done 
nothin’ fer you, Mister Coppin’; I done it 
fer the little felly. God knows fer the likes 
of that lad I’d fight the Cut back ag’in.” 

“You'll never have to,” said Copping, 
squeezing and shaking her old hands still 
harder. “If I live forty-eight hours longer 
you’re moving to the top of the hill for the 
rest of your days.” 

“T’m—I’m what?” she gasped, staring 
about in wild confusion at the smiling faces. 

“You’re coming to Coppingwood to live 
if you will. The only thing we lack here is a 
Life Saving Corps, and you’re going to be 
the captain.” 

The widow was still dazed. “ But—but 
me rint is paid fer the quarter,” she objected. 

“We'll make the landlord refund it,” h 
grinned. 


She surrendered hard: “But, man dear, 
I got siven kids down in th’ old shanty.” 

“Good!” he cried; ‘that completes the 
force. I wish you had fourteen. Come on, 
Mrs. Cadogan; this is my biggest Christmas 
and we’re all in the world together. You’re 
going back to the children in style to-night, 
= I want you to meet sonie people here 

:. 

He drew her toward the door. 

“Ah, don’t make me look foolish,” she 
protested. ‘What would I be doin’ with all 
thim dudes in there? If they seen me in 
this lollipop,” regarding the pink sweater, 
“they’d take me fer a—a—a typewriter.” 

Copping was smiling, determined and deaf 
to all objection. Out into the gallery, down 
the flower-banked loggia and into the living 
room he led her protesting all the way and 
frightened almost into collapse. On the soft 
decorative symphony of the room and the 
conversation of its occupants she burst like 
a huge bombshell of Du Barry pink. The 
Amazon who had fought the snow devil and 
the dark through Grimes’ Cut and up to the 
Copping door stood dumb and frightened, a 
fo and square-jawed rabbit of many 

ues. 


PPING was serious now. “Friends,” 
he said, “‘ we’ve had a wonderful Christ- 
mas gift. This is a neighbor, Mrs. Cadogan, 
whom you haven’t known. She’sa guest who 
came late and didn’t dress for dinner. But” — 
putting his hand on her shoulder—‘“‘on her 
way here, on foot through this awful storm, 
she carried my little boy in her arms through 
the drifts in the big Cut. She saved his life 
by an eyelash, and she might have lost her 
own. He’s upstairs now, safe and sound— 
thanks to her courage!—instead of lying 
under five feet of snow down the mountain. 
I’ve known some good men in my time, but I 
don’t know a man who could have done it.” 
“Faith,” stammered the loyal widow, “ye 
niver knew Jim Cadogan.” F 
“Tf he was anything like his wife,” replied 
Copping, “I wish I had. I want to thank 
Mrs. Cadogan before you all,” he went on, 
“‘and I wanted you to see a woman who’s 
deserving of the best medal ever coined. As 
long as the country has women like her, no- 
body need worry about the flag. Mrs. 
Cadogan, let me tell you again that Mrs. 
Copping and I thank you from the bottom 
of our hearts.” 

“Copping,” husked the banker, blowing 
his nose triumphantly, ‘‘you’re a man and 
a gentleman.” 

The widow Cadogan had almost lost her 
power of speech. “Fer hiven’s sake, Mr. 
Coppin’,” she managed finally, “‘git me out 
o’ this. I got to git back to thim young ’uns. 
They'll be after burnin’ th’ house down.” 

To her dying day, pursuing her simple 
routine of life as an industrious and happy 
member of the Coppingwood ménage, she 
will never be able to tell what happened. It 
was all a jumble of soft, jeweled hands and 
strong, gripping ones, and praiseful words. 

And now after two hours, the storm had 
blown itself out and all the snow-covered 
world was bathed again in moonlight. The 
doctor, brought “crosslots’” behind a four- 
in-hand of drafters, had come and gone, tak- 
ing with him a huge bundle of furs, which 
was the Widow Cadogan homeward bound. 


HE beautiful Mrs. Copping knelt at the 

bedside, with a warm little shape drawn 
close to her and two little arms about her 
neck. 

“T ain’t”—a big sigh stopped him— 
“‘hun-gry—no more. I got a—a—muvver 
now, I ha-ave.” 

“Oh, my little boy, my little boy! God 
forgive her, you have.” 

The brown head and the warm gold one 
lay close together on the pillow. Her hot 
tears trickled down on the upturned face. 

Christmas, with all it meant, had come to 
Coppingwood. Far, still stars looked down 
through the long windows, the selfsame 
stars that shone so long ago above the lowly 
stable in Bethlehem of Judea. 

Unto her at last a child was born. 








HE YOUNG MOTHERS’ REGISTRY is a mail department conducted by 

Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give monthly instruction to mothers 
about the care of their babies. Babies must be registered before they are six 
months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope and 3 cents in stamps 
extra, to cover the cost of service, Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, 
which must be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, etc., of the 
babies wili then be sent every month. Questions about older children up to twelve 
years of age will also be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope and 
3 cents in stamps cre sent to Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D., in care of THe LADIEs’ 
Home JournAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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mae oiew THE pees 
by James Earle Fraser 

...and now this great 
artist has designed 


_ for your table 


AN you wonder that 

many women now 
cherish this pattern in | 
Alvin Silver as one of their 
proudest possessions? | 





To see the “Victory” pat- 
tern—to feel a “Victory” | 
spoon or fork in your own 
hands—is to know that 
here is truly a masterpiece 
for your table. 


Your jeweler will be proud 
toshowyou the “Victory” 
pattern in Alvin Silver— 


The Long-Life Plate. 


Backed by the 
Famous Torrey Test | 


In a test of fourteen leading makes of 
silver-plated teaspoons, H. G. Torrey, 
for 3'7 years Chief Assayer of the United 
States Government Assay Office, found 
that Alvin Long-Life Plate averages the 
heaviest amount of pure silver. Yet, 
Alvin Long-Life Plate costs you no 
more. 


ALVIN SILVER COMPANY 
20 Maiden Lane New York 


Makers of the famous Colonial patterns “‘George 
Washjngton” and “Molly Stark” in Long- Life Plate 


AV VL, 


STLVER. 
The long- life Plate 
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The blindfolded jury hears Hempel sing “Io non 
sono piu l’Annetta,” while she stands beside 


The New Edison. 

















































































































HE BLINDFOLD TEST is the most severe of all 

musical tests; shutting off a person’s sight greatly in- 
creases his acuteness of hearing. Yet even the blindfold 
test. has been successfully met by The New Edison. 
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Frieda Hempel, prima donna soprano of the Metro- 

politan Opera Company, New York, appeared before five RPA =< 
of Thomas A. Edison’s musical experts to perform the test. as eA wo lle 
She stood beside The New Edison. The blindfolds were y AY 
adjusted over the eyes of the five men. As shown in the 4 
first photograph, Hempel then started to sing. The selection was “Io non sono piu \S 
lAnnetta” from the opera “Crispino e la Comare.” Suddenly Hempel stopped singing, 

but the song continued. The New Edison had taken up the song and was singing alone. 

The five experts, even though their hearing faculties were at highest concentration, were 

completely unaware that Hempel had ceased and that they were listening only to The . 
New.Edison’s RE-CREATION of her voice. » 


Two million people have heard similar tone-tests, publicly given by forty different 
artists. Five hundred representative newspapers have publicly recorded the fact that no 
one has been able to distinguish the artist’s living art from its REC;CREATION by The 
New Edison. The proof of this is founded upon scientific fact; it is piled mountain-high. 
The New Edison brings you all the living artist can bring, excepting his physical presence. 


The NEW | 


‘She Phonograph | ~ 
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Reproduced from actual phétographs taken at Edison Recording Studios, New York 
































Thirty seconds later! Hempel has ceased. The 
blindfolded jury is not aware that The New 
Edison is singing “Io non sono piu l’Annetta” 
alone. 













































































RIEDA HEMPEL is called “Hempel of the Voice 

Supreme.” You might think this is because of her tech- 
nique,—so flawless, so superb! Or because of her notes, 
pure as the chiming of silver bells. 

























































































But Hempel is infinitely more than a vocalist. Hear 
her sing some song she loves, and suddenly you understand 
what it is that makes her great among the greatest in 
opera and concert. For you fall under the spell of a mys 
terious, lifting power,—a power which transmutes every 
note into gold and every bar into angel-music. It is Hempel’s sublime artist-soul. 
Soul is that electric something, that transcendent something, that eternal something, 
which makes music the mind’s solace and inspiration. The soul of music is what 
> Edison has caught and perpetuated in his RECCREATIONS. That is why he considers 
. The New Edison the greatest of his inventions. That is why the heart of the music- 

lover responds to a RECREATION by The New Edison, even as it responds to the 
art of the living artist. 





Go hear The New Edison. Hear:it with your eyes closed, for that is the best way to 
listen to music. You will feel that the artist himself is standing before you, alive ! 


Write to Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J., for the most interesting phonograph 
story of the year, “Edison and Music.” 
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with a Soul” 
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32 pieces 


12 teaspoons 
6 medium forks 


Silver Inlaid $48.00 
4 6 tablespoons 


Super-Plate $41.00 
6 hollow handle knives 
Sugar shell and butter 


Holmes & Edwards 
Service Chest 


Price, $20.50 
Cream Ladle 
Berry Spoon 


Gravy Ladle 


Cold Meat Fork 
Hollow Handle Pie Server 


Grande Appointmente 
Cake Fork 


Mi 
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$34.00 
36 pieces 
6 Orange Spoons 


Price, 
6 Ice Cream Forks 


6 Coffee Spoons 


6 Oyster Forks 
6 Butter Spreaders 


Holmes & Edwards 
Petite -Appointmente 
Chest 

6 Bouillon Spoons 


gift 


silk 
for mother, wife, or Christmas bride, 


Each 


ds to 


) 


elers 


ous and Forks 


) 


Super- PLATE ( Set of 6 Teaspoons $3.75 


) 


‘uaranteed Qua lities 


Holmes & Edwards to last a 


ard. 

G 

Successor 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


S1LvER-INLAID (Set of 6 Teaspoons $4.75) 


’ inexpensive, too—espe- 
Toronto, (anada 


black leatherette, 


Edw 


come. in Two 
(Canadian Distributor : 


Standard Silver Company, L td. 


ly 
different groups each present 
Spo 


a single chest. 


> 6 


& 


throughout the country 


Carried by leading jew 


ards protected silver-plate ? 


HREE superb chests! 
lifetime in daily service 
(Guaranteed by Holmes G Edwar 
absolute satisfaction ) 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 


(Guaranteed by 


chest 
What more Jeautifully useful 


urprising 
Holmes 


cially if 


P Edw 


velvet lining of rich dark blue, with 
S 


silk hinge cover pad and _ border. 


Taken together, these chests consti- 
any one of these chests makes an excel- 
lent nucleus for the complete service. 
than this complete service in Holmes 
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Lady Baltimore Cake 


E ARE told of three special 
cakes, the pride of Southern 
housewives, that were made by 


the original Calvert or Lord 
Baltimore family for the Christmas holi- 
days, and the recipes for the cakes were 
much talked of among the ladies. 


Lady Baltimore Cake. Placein a mix- 
ing bowl two cupfuls of sugar and three- 
quarters of a cupful of butter and cream 
thoroughly. Add four cupfuls of sifted 
flour, three level teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, and one cupful and a half of milk. 
Beat to mix thoroughly, and add one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla and one teaspoonful of 
almond extract. Cut and fold in the stiffly 
beaten whites of five eggs. First grease 
three deep layer cake pans, then line with 
paper. Grease the paper lining and pour 
in the batter. Bake in a moderate oven 
for eighteen minutes. 

Now prepare a filling as follows: Place 
half a cupful of sugar in a saucepan and add 
one cupful of white corn sirup and half a 
cupful of water. Cook until the mixture 
forms a soft ball in cold water—about 240 
degrees Fahrenheit, using a candy ther- 
mometer. Let the sirup cool for three 
minutes, and then pour in a fine stream 
upon the stiffly beaten white of one large 
egg. Beat until blended, and add, chopped, 
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Lord Baltimore Cake 


The Baltimore Family Group 


CONTRIBUTED BY MARY A. WILSON 


one cupful of nuts, one cupful of seeded 
raisins, half a cupful of candied citron, 
three-quarters of a cupful of figs, one tea- 
spoonful of almond extract and half a 
teaspoonful of vanilla extract. Mix thor- 
oughly, and use to put the cake together. 

Ice the cake with fondant.icing: Place 
in a saucepan two cupfuls of sugar, three- 
quarters of a cupful of white corn sirup, a 
quarter of a cupful of water and one table- 
spoonful of lemon juice. Stir, bring to a 
boil and-cook to 240 degrees. 

Pour on a well-greased platter and, when 
cool, beat until creamy, and then work just 
like bread dough. Place this fondant into 
a double boiler, melt it slowly, and add one 
tablespoonful of boiling water to reduce to 
the desired consistency. Ice the cake, and 
decorate with acorns, made by shelling 
and blanching almonds and inserting them 
in seeded raisins. 


Lord Baltimore Cake. His lordship 
could not abide such.a sweet cake, so for 


him one less sweet was prepared. For this 
cake place in a mixing bowl one cupful and 
three-quarters of sugar and the yolks of 
six eggs. Cream until light lemon color. 
When the yolks of eggs and the sugar are 
creamed, add three-quarters of a cupful 
of butter that has been creamed in a warm 
bowl. Beat the creamed yolks of eggs, 
sugar and butter until the mixture is a 
light fluffy mass, add four cupfuls of sifted 
flour, five level teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder and one cupful and a quarter of 
milk. Beat to thoroughly mix, bake in 
three deep layer-cake pans in a moderate 
oven for twenty minutes. 

For a filling, wash the salt from four 
ounces of creamery butter, place the butter 
in a bowl and beat it until creamy. Add 
the white of one egg, and beat again; then 
add sufficient XXXX sugar to make the 
mixture spread. This usually takes about 
a pound and a half. Spread between the 
layers with finely chopped nuts and three- 
quarters of a cupful of preserved cherries 






Baby Baltimore Cake 


to the entire cake. Put the layers together 
and ice the cake with the balance of the 
icing and cover it with finely chopped nuts. 
Decorate with candied fruit flowers. 

Baby Baltimore Cake. This cake was 
prepared for the children of the family and 
is less rich than either of the other two. 
To make it, place in a mixing bowl three- 
quarters of a cupful of sugar and the yolks 
of three eggs. Cream these until a light 
lemon color; then add’ seven tablespoon- 
fuls of butter. Beat again; then add one 
cupful and three-quarters of flour, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder and nine 
tablespoonfuls of milk. Beat to mix thor- 
oughly and then cut and fold in the stiffly 
beaten whites of two eggs. Bake in well- 
greased and floured, deep, iron muffin pans 
or custard cups in a moderate oven for 
twenty-five minutes. 

For the filling put half a cupful of dried 
coconut through a food chopper, and then 
place in a bowl and add the juice of half a 
lemon, the juice of one orange, and half a 
cupful of almonds, chopped fine, with suf- 
ficient XX XX sugar to spread. Cut the 
cakes into three layers and spread with 
the prepared filling. Ice with plain fon- 
dant icing and decorate with candied rose 
petals and leaves, or leaves of candied cit- 
ron trimmed to the shape of rose leaves. 





Sugary, Spicy, Nutty Cookies and Fruited Cakes 


CONTRIBUTED BY HARRIET ELLSWORTH COATES 


HERE are six kinds of cookies in 
the basket. The recipes are given 
here: 

Sugar Cookies. Half a cupful of short- 
ening, one cupful of sugar, two eggs, half 
a cupful of sour milk, half a teaspoonful 
of soda, a little salt and half a teaspoonful 
of nutmeg. Mix in flour enough to make 
asoft dough; cut into fancy shapes. Bake 
in a quick oven; sprinkle over with sugar. 

Raisin Cookies. Two cupfuls of sugar, 
one cupful of melted shortening, one tea- 
spoonful of soda in half a cupful of hot 
water, half a cupful of milk, one cupful of 
seeded raisins, chopped fine, one teaspoon- 
ful of cinnamon, one teaspoonful of cloves, 
one teaspoonful of baking powder, a little 
nutmeg and two eggs beaten light. Add 
flour enough to make a soft dough. Roll 
out, cut with a cookie cutter and bake in 
a quick oven. 

Ginger Cookies. One cupful of sugar, 
half a cupful of shortening, one beaten egg, 
one teaspoonful of soda, two cupfuls of 
Graham flour and one cupful of seeded 
raisins. Drop on tin. Bake in quick oven. 

Fruited Layer Cake. One cupful ofsugar 
creamed with half a cupful of creamed but- 
ter; add two eggs and two-thirds of a cup- 
ful of milk, and beat thoroughly. Sift a 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar, half a tea- 
spoonful of soda and a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of salt 
with two cupfuls 
and a third of 
flour; beat in 
gradually and 
flavor with lem- 
on. Divide this 
mixture into two 
parts; divide one 
part in two and 
bake this in two 
large cake pans; 
add to the re- 
maining part 
half a cupful of 
raisins, chopped 
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Boiled Icing Fig Cake 


and seeded, a tablespoonful of dark sirup, a 
quarter of a pound of citron, spice and an 
additional spoonful of flour. Bake in the 
same size layer tins. When done, and hot, 
place the fruit layer between the two lay- 
ers of plain cake, spreading a little jelly be- 
tween. Cover with boiled icing. Decorate 
with candied citron and spicy candies. 


Cinnamon Crisps. Three-quarters of a 
cupful of sugar, one-third of a cupful of 
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Six Delicious Kinds of Cookies 


shortening, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, 
one quarter of a cupful of milk, two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder and one cup- 
ful and a half of flour. Mix all together; 
add more milk, enough to make a soft 
dough to roll out; roll thin and cut out. 
Bake in a quick oven. 

Lemon Cookies. Half a cupful of short- 
ening, two eggs, half a cupful of sugar, the 
grated rind of one lemon, three-quarters of 
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A Jelly-Spread 
Fruited Layer Cake 
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Butterless and Eggless Fruit Cake 


a cupful of milk, two teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder and flour enough to roll out. 
Cut into rounds. Bake in a quick oven. 


Nut Cookies. One cupful of brown 
sugar, half a cupful of shortening, two 
well-beaten eggs, half a cupful of sour 
milk, one teaspoonful of soda, one cupful 
of chopped nuts, and flour enough to roll 
out. Cut out and bake quickly. 

Butterless and Eggless Fruit Cake. 
One pound of fat salt pork, chopped, one 
pound of raisins, one pound of currants, 
four cupfuls of light-brown sugar, two cup- 
fuls of New Orleans molasses, one nutmeg, 
grated, one tablespoonful of all kinds of 
ground spices and one heaping tablespoon- 
ful of soda in one quart of hot water. Put 
everything into a large mixing bowl, pour 
hot water and soda over it, then stir in 
enough flour to make a medium thick bat- 
ter. Bake for three hours in a medium 
oven. Cover with icing, and decorate 
with angelica and candied cherries. 


Fig Cake. One cupful of butter, creamed; 
add two cupfuls of sugar, and beat smooth; 
then add the yolks of three eggs and a cup- 
ful of milk, and beat until creamy. Mixa 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar and half a 
teaspoonful of soda with three cupfuls of 
pastry flour and beat in thoroughly, then 
fold in the three beaten whites, and flavor 
with almond extract. Bake in deep layer- 
cake tins. Boil 
one cupful and a 
half of sugar with 
half a cupful of 
water until it 
threads, and 
pour over the 
well-beaten 
whites of three 
eggs. Ice the top 
and sides with 
this icing, reserv- 
ing sufficient to 
mix with a cupful 
of chopped figs 
for the filling. 
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ae: sate Music After Supper 


OUR fingers falter on the keys, know. The truth goes deeper. You speak when 
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And every little while you strike a you play. 
chord Labor and love and moments of sweet 
That was not made in heaven when the ease, 

Lord ; Pain, pity, trouble, care, perplexity— 
First played the songs we echo here below. All the abundant living of the day 
Sometimes the running music does run slow. Flows through your fingers to the waiting 

What of it? If perfection of bright sound keys, 
Were all, a needle and a disk, spun round, Thence to the trembling wires, and thenc: 
Might give what your hands never could to me. 
bestow. HERMANN HAGEDORN. 





The | 
Mail Shopping Bureau | light Skirts and the Sea 


for the church. What do you suppose he put “How do you always—know—things?” 
OFrFERs to out-of-town patrons all of the in the plate?” “My dear, I heard him talk about the 
“Nothing that cost him anything,”’ sniffed place after he came back. I suppose once in 
: : : Uncle John. a while he’ll let you go to see your father and 
advantages of metropolitan shopping, with “You will never give Arthur the credit of _mother.. But he won’t go himself.” Pi 
: ‘ . doing anything generous. It was a check for They climbed slowly up, too breathless for 
none of its personal InNcONnNVeNnLeENCces. The five—hundred—dollars.” , words. Uncle John suspected that she was 
: : : “How'd k it?” ted Uncle h ick, but he asked tions. 
articles illustrated below represent but a im han | 
f £ f ; you passed the plate.” HEN they rested on the plateau that 
ew of the many useful gifts assembled When they filed solemnly up the broad showed them all the surrounding hills, 
. ° staircase to bed he thought Phoebe’s steps she queried wistfully: “I guess you’re from 
and specially priced in the booklet dragged and that there was a weariness in the seashore somewhere?” 
her voice as she said good night. Arthur had “My grandfather was a sea captain and 


vanished into his own quarters. Mrs. John, my father was a shipbuilder. I was born in 


HOLI DAY SUGGESTIONS with a wistful remark about fattening mid- a seaport town and went to sea ten years 


night suppers, had also disappeared. myself. 
A ‘ P “Are you going to dance with me to- She turned radiantly toward him. ‘‘Then 
which will be mailed free to any address morrow night?” bantered Uncle John, long- you understand!” 
ing to bring a smile into the troubled young Oxford Hills’ most cherished view lay 
upon request face. He saw Matilda’s stern eye on him. stretched out before them, but she never 


Then recklessly he added: “Phoebe, I want _ looked at it, so eagerly did she pour out the 
to take you up on the mountain to-morrow details of her life. Her father, a poor min- 


to see the view.” ister with too many children, had wanted to 
“John,” frowned Mrs. Barradel, “Phoebe go to sea too. But he hadn’t when he could 
must save herself for the dance to-morrow.” have, and the next best thing he could do l 


Uncle John almost blushed at her tone. was to stick in a down-at-the-heels parish 
Phoebe was so young and pretty, so mani- that was, however, kissed—and sometimes 
festly not quite happy, and he himself was violently—by the ocean. She had never 























1 
$5.65 such a grouchy old man! Still he saw real known until now how much it meant to her 
pleasure lighting up her face, and he sud- to be near salt water. 
denly felt a small hand clutching his arm. “T understand. If I could look out my 
“‘1’d love it—better than anything!” window every day and see the mast of a boat 
“Run along to bed,” he said with an em- _ sticking up Id be perfectly happy,” echoed 
barrassed eye on Matilda. “We’llstart right Uncle John, gazing spitefully at the hateful 
after breakfast. And you won’t wear French _ hills which were dotted with superb mansions, 
“ 0 heels, my dear?” garages and barns, all symbolic of the things 
he hated. 
HE next morning he sneaked out on the Looking at her, he realized in his dull, 
terrace to see Phoebe waiting for him in masculine fashion, that the shabby plaited 
the far end of the garden. Beside him he _ skirt and brown sweater must have been | 
noticed old Mac retying the straw casings things she had brought with her, for nothing 
around the rose bushes. so out of date would have been exhibited in 
i ; Old Mac shook his head. “Cap’n John,” the Barradel household. But even the old 
7 & he whispered knowingly, “‘it ain’t altogether brown tam o’shanter which she had flung on 
salt water.” the rock pleased Uncle John. 
Uncle John hoped Mrs. John was not “They think too much about clothes,” he 
in her window above the rose garden. grunted. ‘And,’ he warned with heavy 
“‘Whatcher mean?” he said out of the corner _ significance, ‘“‘whatever skirts they wear, 
of his mouth. you'll have to wear.” 
Old Mac made a definite, backward move- 
ment of his warty thumb. “It’s him,” he E FELT feverishly anxious to save her. 
me ; said cryptically. He could see the struggle going on within 
1 Gi “‘T don’t blame her,” hissed Uncle John. her, only he was afraid it was mistily outlined 
te ee ‘Somethin’ else is bilin’ inside of her and and he wanted to make it sharp. He wanted 
% i she don’t know it. Though I ain’t sayin’ she to say what he thought about Arthur and all 
aS ain’t frettin’ for clams.” the duplicate little Arthurs in the neighbor- 
“That’s the word,” thought Uncle John, hood, only—he hesitated. 
advancing down the path, “fretting.” As “You mustn’t get mixed in your own 
they fell into step: ‘Like tramping?” mind,” he advised cautiously. Then, with 
She flung out her hand with the same im- suddensentimentality: ‘Of course, wherever 
prisoned violence he had noticed before. “I your own particular man is, you'll be happy. 
love it. Up here there are too many auto- And you can get used to anything.” 
mobiles.” Then she pursed her lips up But she made no answer, sticking a pine 
primly: “Motors, I mean.” She laughed needle in and out of the worsted tam. 
softly at her education in words. They were late getting back for luncheon 7 
They crossed the brown, half-frozen and Mrs. Barradel lifted annoyed eyebrows. 
meadow to the wooded path that led up the She reminded them that she had been too 
mountain. The morning sun danced in be- faint with hunger to wait. Uncle John, quite “ 
O tween the pines as she paused every nowand _undismayed, sighed for real clam chowder. 
CEN ad $ then to gaze thoughtfully around her. He Phoebe apologized. “I haven’t any watch 
rit heard her sigh. and the time slipped along. Let me start 
“You haven’t got trees like this down at where you are. I’m—I’m not hungry.” dis 
Ocean City, have you?” “My dear, think of the discipline for the ' 
“Not so big. Stubby ones. Bent withthe servants! You must start at the beginning.’ 
i. wind, you know.” “Fiddlesticks, Matilda!” For twenty 
Uncle John took in a short, sharp breath years he had rejoiced in calling her ‘ M:- 
ee of the cold air. ‘“ Yes, [know,” he said briefly. _tilda”” when she yearned to be “ Matilde.’ 
FRA RAS oe vd 4 “Of course it’s flat as a pancake, but ‘Let her start with lettuce if she wants to.” 
> os : it’s—home.” “John, haven’t you any sense?”—this 
—S ya 4 from Mrs. John. 
£293 1.00, CLE JOHN looked cautiously over his “Go on, then. I never heard such non- 
i? me, | shoulder, fearful of ears in the pine sense.” t ne 
a trees. ‘This place here,” he confided, “‘is a ae ee a ee ee ee, er 
ee simply awlul all the time. It’s so infernally Uncle John overheard the dancing lesson be 
a 7 exclusive.” —— ' . that afternoon in the drawing-room. “Ye 
= “Ocean City isn’t a bit that way. talking machine was turned on, and his 
Won't you miss it? wife and sister-in-law were a critical audience 
“I—I—suppose so. while Arthur and Phoebe danced slowly fla 
“And I'll make you a bet!” cried Uncle around the room. 
John with grim prophecy. “Arthur’ll never / 
take you back there.” CONTINUED ON PAGE 106 ff 
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eg “Which ?” says Joan, “Choose it quick.” 

[Oo * 

ite “Bof, I guess,’”’ says chubby Dick. 

< Ask any small boy to choose between a dish of strawberry ice cream and one of vanilla, or between two different 

7 dishes of Jell-O, and he will certainly feel like answering as Dick did. 

JELL-O 

‘is 

atl More different kinds of good things to eat are made of Jell-O than of anything else. The Jell-O Book explains the 
f newest and easiest ways of making them—dozens of different ways of making desserts and salads. This Jell-O Book will 

on be sent to you free if you will send us your name and address. 

his Grocers and general storekeepers everywhere sell Jell-O, two packages for 25 cents, in all the different pure fruit 

ty flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate. 





THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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It Sews With Ease 


Do all your own sewing and enjoy it! Simply place this little motor 
under the hand wheel of your sewing machine (old or new); instantly 
change it to a self-operating electric. No screws or bolts to attach— 
no skill required to operate. Sews slow or fast without effort or drudgery; 
no more broken thread; always runs right. 


It Whips Cream 


The Cream Whipper Attachment is a most ingenious 
device. Without effort you can whip cream, beat eggs, 
or make delicious mayonnaise—things you have wished 
could be < ne by power instead of by hand. 


lt Fans Wonderfully 


And when you are not sewing, and the weather is warm, 
you can with ease summon cool breezes by simply 
attaching the ingenious fan device to the Hamilton 
Beach Home Motor. Immediately you have all the 
comfort of an expensive fan. 





It Sharpens Knives 
Another of the kitchen needs is fulfilled in the Grinding 
Attachment. You know how much of the time you 
work with dull knives because you have no satisfactory 
way tosharpen them. Now you can always have keen- 
edged cutlery. 


It Polishes Silver 


The bugbear of silver cleaning day no longer exists for 
you when you have the Polishing Attachment right at 
hand to brighten the silver. It works a 
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; yi magic transformation—quickly and with- 

& og out effort on your part. 

‘ Polishes 

} Phone Your Dealer for a Free Trial 
: Any Electric, Hardware, or Sewing Machine Dealer 
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The S Shines and the Sea 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 104) 


‘As if she doesn’t know how to dance!” 
he fumed when his wife caught him behind 
the curtains. 

“You never danced a step with me in your 
life. What do you know about it?” 

“Dancing—clothes—mannérs—can’t you 
let the child alone?” 

“You don’t understand,” impatiently. 
“The Ocean City style of dancing is quite 
different from ours, and we don’t want 
Phoebe to make herself conspicuous. Every- 
one will be at the dance to-night. This is her 
first formal affair.” 

“*Tf you don’t stop fussing over that child,” 
he threatened, “I won’t go. Even if I prom- 
ised, I won’t; and what’s more, I’ll go to bed 
and say I’m very sick and no one will have 
any use for you if you go to a dance and 
leave a sick husband.” 


T THE dance Uncle John established him- 
self as a sulky but faithful watchman 
overPheebe. She wore trailing blue, fluttering 
from one partner to another, red spots of 
excitement in her cheeks, and going back 
every other dance — rather perfunctorily, 
Uncle John thought—to Arthur, who always 
hovered carefully near. 

In an interval when the two seemed on the 
verge of argument, Uncle John seized her, 
leading her away from.his irritated nephew 
into the library. It was a rich, heavy room 
lined with books that no one ever read, 
furnished by a famous, coldly passioned dec- 
orator, who had, however, condescended to 
one yawning, comfortable davenport, into 
which Uncle John sank, his shirt front 
hunching up recklessly. 

Pheebe in her corner sat up quite straight, 
her eyes snapping. “Arthur is furious at 
me,” she flared, “‘because I danced with 
that officer three times.” 

“Saw you. He—he—looks like a real 
man.” 

“He is. Ilike him. We talked about the 
navy all the time. I always wanted to go 
to sea.” 

“All you could do is to be a stewardess,” 
responded Uncle John thoughtfully. “So 
Arthur made a fuss? Jealous?” 

“That’s the funny part of it. Not jealous 
at all. Just snobbish.” 

Uncle John grinned. “He says this man 
used to be a grocer’s boy in the village. He 
doesn’t think he should have been asked.” 

“Same old story,” warned Uncle John. 
““That’s what you'll be up against the whole 
time. You can only like the right kind of 
people.” She was staring rebelliously across 
the room. Uncle John scrutinized her out 
of the corner of his eye. “Phoebe,” he asked 
in his most matter-of-fact tone, “how d you 
get into this?” 

She played nervously with es blue feather 
fan. ‘‘Everyone said I was a goose not to— 
and there aren’t any men in Ocean City— 
and there was a thrill about it—we’ve always 
been poor é 

At this point Arthur stuck his head in the 
door. “He looks like he did the day he threw 
the croquet mallet at his mother,” thought 
Uncle John. Then aloud: “Ina minute, son”’; 
and, as Arthur reluctantly disappeared, he 





whispered hastily: “‘Why not go—while the* 


going’s good?” 

Half frightened at his bluntness, he pushed 
her hastily out of the room to talk only con- 
ventionalities for the rest of the evening. 


HEBE was late for breakfast the next 

morning, and there were circles under the 
eyes that turned appealingly toward Uncle 
John. Arthur, sleek and well tubbed, had 
apparently forgotten any disagreements of 
the evening before. 

“The Christmas wreaths ought to get here 
from New York this afternoon,” observed 
Mrs. Barradel. 

“This is the first Christmas I’ve ever been 
away from home,” said Phoebe; and Uncle 
John knew from the sudden way she bit her 
lips that she regretted her speech. 

“T’m glad you came here,”’ said Arthur 
fervently. ‘‘Catch me spending Christmas in 
that dump, even with you.” 

Phoebe put down her coffee cup. “We 
always have a lovely Christmas!” she cried 
impulsively. “We go back in the woods for 
holly and we string pop-corn wreaths.” 

“Christmas,” sighed Mrs. Barradel, 
simply for children. I am worn outwith 
giving presents. I spend a great deal, and 
when the things are wrapped up they look 
like nothing.” 

Mrs. John added her touch: “The ideal 
way is to go away somewhere for the holi- 
days and write your friends that you are 
sending no gifts. I know several clever 
women who do that.” 

‘**Pop-corn wreaths!’ Uncle John mused 
to himself, for it had a wholesome sound and 
he repeated it several times that afternoon. 


It was their custom always to stay home 
on Christmas Eve and make a mild festival 
of it. With a defiance that he enjoyed tre- 
mendously, Uncle John came down in a sack 
suit instead of a dinner coat, while everyone 
else was in gala attire. Occasionally Uncle 
John would catch a miserable, strained look 
in Phcebe’s eyes, and he found it a formal, 
joyless meal. When they moved into the 
library he worried because Phoebe and Arthur 
sat at opposite ends of the fireplace. 

“They ought to hold hands or moon,”’ he 
thought uneasily. “Wonder if I ought to 
have said what I did?” 

But Arthur smoked complacently and 
Phoebe stared thoughtfully into the fire. 

When Uncle John went up to bed he an- 
nounced that he did not feel sleepy. His 
wife, with un-Christmaslike irritation, said 
that it was a disgrace not to have dressed up. 
Upon which Uncle John became joyfully 
more undressed and, in padded wrapper and 
pyjamas, said he was going downstairs to 
read. Acting on his word, though sneezing 
in the cold hall, he established himself com- 
fortably in front of the library fire. 


HE house was very quiet. The few 

noises on the floor above gradually died 
down, and all he could hear were the pom- 
pous tickings of the hall clock and the snap- 
ping of the logs in the fireplace. Suddenly 
he started up, conscious of a presence in the 
room. He was amazed to see Phoebe Pogson, 
in her dowdy hat and suit, standing between 
the parted hall curtains. 

Uncle John, sensing a critical situation, 
stood up. As always with Pheebe, he under- 
stood without being told. 

“So”—he said slowly—“‘you’ve decided 
to?” 

She nodded. 

Afterward Uncle John realized that he 
didn’t do any of the things that fatherly old 
uncles always do. He ought to have drawn 
her up to the fire, made her sit down and 
warmed her cold little feet. Then he should 
have patted her hand and talked to her, 
arguing it all out until she decided not to go 
and went meekly up to bed. That failing, 
he should have inquired as to her means of 
departure, pressing money into her hand, 
asking about trains and how she was going 
to walk the three miles to the station. In- 
stead, his mind leaped only to essentials as, 
in his pyjamas and padded wrapper, he 
stared down into Phcebe Pogson’s pale, 
miserable face. 

“I’m darn glad you’ve got the courage,” 
he ejaculated. “Best thing you could do. 
What did it?” 

“Qh,” chokingly, ‘‘ Christmas—and tight 
skirts—and the sea.” 

He nodded understandingly. “I know. 
I get that way. Want to see a mast sticking 
up. 

“T think you understand,” she faltered. 
“If he—he—were only different—I suppose 
I wouldn’t think about the other things. I 
can’t stick it out any longer. And to-night 
being Christmas Eve—I couldn’t sleep—and 
it just seems as though I must get back home 
for Christmas with my own family.” Then 
she blurted it out: ‘‘The whole thing is— 
I just can’t stand your people.” 

“They’re not my ——”’ cried Uncle John. 
Then he stopped. ‘‘ Yes, I suppose they are,” 
he finished unhappily. 

“T don’t want to say mean things,” she 
stammered. 

Uncle John interrupted her, huskily and 
apparently irrelevantly. ‘“You’re a wise 
child, Phoebe. I know a man who—wasn’t. 
I—he—married too much money, and it— 
it—stifles a fellow.” 

She put out a swiftly sympathetic hand 
and he clasped it. They stood silently. 

“T want to help you.” He cleared his 
throat. ‘And the best thing—seems to be— 
to let you go.” 

“Tf you hadn’t been here, I wouldn’t have 
had the courage,” she cried: 

“You aren’t afraid?” he whispered. 

“‘No,” she answered scornfully. Then she 
held out something to him. “Will you take 
care of this?” she asked. 


E PUT the ring in the pocket of his 
wrapper, and together they tiptoed out 
into the dimly lit hall. 

As he opened the door for her he made a 
brave attempt to be flippant. ‘‘Give my love 
to the frostfish.” 

She gavea tremulous, half-hystericallaugh, 
and he was ashamed to have to brush some- 
thing out of his eyes in order to watch her 
steal down the long, dark avenue of trees. 
When he could see no longer he shut the 
door. 

“T must tell old Mac the first thing in the 
morning,” he thought, forgetting to turn off 
the library light. 
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Pull of F 
the strip 


Old Fashioned ; 
Pry out \-<Jams 


a Old Fashioned Jam | 
ina New Fashioned Way at ae Ten 


Your Daily Bread 


H'c# prices for fruit, fuel and sugar need not keep your 
family from enjoying the finest of pure jams. 





Strange as it may seem in these expensive times, Dailey’s ELEVEN 

Old Fashioned Jams are inexpensive because the new fash- DIFFERENT VARIETIES 
ioned Dailey container costs little and Dailey makes jam Grape Fruit 
on a national scale. When you buy Dailey’s you buy Raspberry 

| jam—and a container that does not represent waste. Strawberry 

| Dailey’s Jams are delicious. Though new fashioned in Cherry 

| economy, they are as old fashioned in flavor and purity Orange 

| as any home-made jams. No preservatives go into any Grape 

| Dailey’s Jam to cause harm, none of the flavor of the Apricot 

| pure fruit is injured by any apple base or other adulterant. : ‘yt 

| um 


| In Dailey’s Old Fashioned Jams you get all the good- Cranberry 

ness of the finest selected fruits combined with pure cane Loganberry 

sugar for less than you could make it at home in low- 

cost-of-living times. And you do not need a cellarful of 

shelving to keep enough varieties of Dailey’s on hand to 

please en taste. You can always re-stock any favorite Introductory Offer 
flavor from your grocer. a de ace at a a ae 


$1, and we will send you six (6) varieties of 
Dailey’s prepaid. Fill in the lines plainly. 





Ask your soldier what he liked best in that ‘embarkation 
stocking’’ at Brest. He knows Dailey’s Jams (in the old green- 


DAILEY AND COMPANY, Inc. 








; and-gold can). Millions of cans were bought and distributed Beockpart, New York 
during the War by the Red Cross, Y. M. C.A., K. of C., U.S. ‘ ned te: eae. eh ee ds Oi Gun en 0 Oe 
Army and the English, French and Belgian Governments. Jams. (Indicate choice.) 
Your Name__ ee 
DAILEY aND COMPANY ee 
ee) 
Incorporated ee en oe ane Le 








Address _ a 








Brockport, New York 
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HAM. 


HIS picture is from 
an actual photograph. 
It shows the quality that is 
“Certified” in these hams. 


We can certify it be- 
cause we select the hams, 
give them our slow, mild 
cure and smoke them to 
the last touch of perfec- 
tion in flavor. 


“C(CERTIFIED” quality 


means hams that cook 
better, slice in tender, 
tempting style—wafer- 
thin or as thick as you 
like—and have a flavor 
that is unapproachable. 


We shall be glad to send you free 
a copy of ““Wilson’s Meat Cook- 
ery’—our book showing how to 
buy and cook meats economically. 


Address Wilson & Co., Dept. 1234, Chicago 


gro mark PUTIN your quarantes 


December, 1919 
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What the War Did to Wives 


By Emily Newell Blair 





HERE are to-day, 
I believe, many 
women like Mary 
Gaines to be found 
in this country. 
Not exactly pretty, 
4) yet attractive; not 
wij} exactly brilliant, 
yet clever, Mary is 
typical of a large 
group of women 
, 4} whom you may see 
any morning on the street cars on the 
way to work, in neat, blue serge suits 
and sailor hats, with brown oxfords 
and stockings that are patently silk, but not 
too thin. At aglance you know them to be 
well born and well bred. You know they 
are capable, whether it be in home or office. 
Three years ago one such woman attracted 
notice. Now she is the accepted thing. 
“The sisterhood of those who were left” is 
a new and large sorority established in 1917. 
Often I watched them—the girl reading 
avidly the letter from the “‘ Y” envelope, the 
woman with the aviator’s wings pinned to 
the lapel of her smart jacket, the woman 
with the service pin. Then came the armi- 
stice, and hope was born again in the eyes of 
these women. They became tense with ex- 
pectation. Each day for them was but a 
stepping-stone to ‘The Return.” 







EVER shall I forget a picture which the 

war painted on my brain the morning 
the 308th came home to New York. It shows 
a stone walk in Hoboken where thousands of 
women struggled to press their faces between 
the iron rails of the fence that stood between 
them and the boys whom they had not seen 
for twelve long months. The women could 
not go inside this eight-foot railing, so they 
lined the street four deep, each pair of 
eyes straining for a glimpse of some man 
within in khaki and overseas cap, with a pack 
upon his back, waiting the word of com- 
mand that would bring the regiment into 
formation for the march to Camp Millis. The 
picture typifies to me the part of women in 
war—silent, tense, waiting. 

Mary Gaines was not among these women. 
She was an officer’s wife, and so she was per- 
mitted to do her waiting in a long corridor of 
the Port Building. She had been promised 
that Jock would be brought to her within an 
hour of landing. 

I had known Mary when she had chosen 
Jock from a dozen. I had helped her with 
the babies; two of them there were. Jock 
had begun as a civil engineer and ended by 
becoming a broker, having gone into the 
latter business to dispose of some properties 
on which he had acquired an option. He 
found it easy money, so he had stayed on. 
But he was by nature an adventurer, and 
before he was forty the deadly routine of 
office had begun to take the spring out of his 
step and his heart. Mary, clever wife that 
she was, had noticed the beginning of the 
slow rot that the responsibility of providing 
for a family “the right way” and the barely 
keeping ahead of the bill-collector produced 
in a nature like Jock’s. ° 


HEN came the war. The emotions that 

had long been unexercised in the broker’s 
office rebounded to this new appeal. Jock 
was not the sort who would forget his obliga- 
Lions to his wife and children, but about this 
Lime the business went to pieces. This made 
it possible for him to go to Plattsburg, into 
ihe army and to France without deserting 
any home duty. 

Mary saw him off without a tear. I hap- 
pened in an hour after he had gone, not 
knowing it was so near their hour of parting. 
Something tempestuous had happened in 
that hour. She caught my hand with a 
convulsive grip. ‘I’ve lost him,” she said. 
‘‘He’s gone. I’ve lost him.” She walked to 
the window and looked out into the night. 

I placed my arms about her. I, too, had 
lost aman. She knew that I understood. It 
was because of that evening that Mary after- 
ward talked to me so freely, explaining, as 
she did, why she must work. 

“Something has happened to my emo- 
lions,” she said. “I find I must keep mov- 
ing. I must keep occupied. If I can keep 
from thinking, from feeling, I am all right.” 
When I suggested that she had the children, 
she went on: “I can’t explain it. But they 
are not enough. They had their place before 
and he had his. They do not stretch over into 
that. I do not forget when I am with them.” 


Again she said: ‘The hardest thing to 
learn has been that I must shut him out 
completely. Before, when we’ve been sep- 
arated—summers and business trips—I could 
think about him and his return; but now 
I do not dare. To think is to grow afraid. I 
must forget.” 

So it was that she went downtown. She 
who had never worked took a position as 
general-utility woman in a large insurance 
office and made a success of it. From nine 
o’clock to five she worked at the office; from 
five to eight she was the adoring mother; 
from eight to ten she wrote or read or played. 


HE had her diversions. There were visi- 

tors. With the intent of helping her over 
the separation old men friends came to see 
her. As always there was one man who came 
oftener and stayed later than the others. 
George Mahan had been in the same office 
with Jock. He had always liked her, and he 
saw no reason why he should not glean what 
pleasure he might from her society, espe- 
cially when it cheered her. 

Mary did not find it hard to adjust her- 
self to the new environment. Her real com- 
fort was in the thought that, through her 
experience in the business world, she was 
growing closer to Jock. That for which many 
people pitied her, the eight hours a day in 
the office which, run according to an efli- 
ciency schedule, kept her busy every minute, 
was her consolation. 

Having learned when a mere girl how to 
manage the men of her set, Mary adapted 
her technic to the men of the office. Her 
success seemed complete, if harmony and 
reports were a measure of success. She sup- 
posed they were. When she first came she 
had been willing to take what was offered 
in salary. Nine hundred dollars seemed a 
munificent sum to earn all by herself. When 
she found that the men’s salaries ran all the 
way to twenty-five hundred, her estimate of 
her own shrunk. Still, her long novitiate at 
dependence had taught her to accept situa- 
tions. It was only when she heard some 
office gossip to the effect that the force was 
to be increased that she looked forward to pro- 
motion. Fora week she met her “ Incoming” 
basket each morning with the hope of seeing 
a memorandum notifying her of an increase 
and advancement. 

On the last day she was rewarded by a 
request that she go into the private office. 
There she was introduced to a newcomer, a 
dapper young man with a slight stoop. 

“Mr. Shaper, Mrs. Gaines,” said the 
manager. “He is to be a new assistant, and 
I am going to ask you to show him the 
rounds of the office.” 

Mary’s social training stood her in good 


stead. She put away her wraps and by the . 


time she was at Mr. Shaper’s disposal she 
had decided that perhaps it was wiser to 
divide the work. Of course it was a disap- 
pointment, but 

It was later, while filing away some papers 
from the manager’s desk, that Mary’s soft 
blue eyes saw black. She read the letter 
several times before she fully understood 
that Mr. Shaper, suddenly injected between 
her superior and herself, was receiving eight- 
een hundred dollars a year. The next morn- 
ing found Mary in the manager’s office 
without invitation. She stated her case 
crisply and delivered an ultimatum. She 
had taken counsel of her pillow, which had 
whispered to her that her superior could not 
spare her. She made full use of this de- 
pendence. When she left him she had a 
promise of an increase to eighteen hundred 
a year. 





FTER that some of the joy in her work 
vanished and there entered in a certain 
hardness that was not a wifely asset. She 
had moved into the class of those who bar- 
gain with their labor and who are bitter 
with the result. She had learned, as she ex- 
pressed it, “‘to look out for herself.” From 
the increased salary added to the allowance 
from Jock she was able to buy more Liberty 
Bonds. This suggested investment. The 
boys in the office were always ready to give 
her information. She began to study up on 
the brokerage business. She hoped that 
Jock could start afresh, and she wanted to be 
able to advise him. 

All these things I knew as Mary and Isat 
in the corridor of the Port Building. I had 
often wondered what was ahead for Mary. 
Not that I had any foolish fear that Mary 
was going to like business so well that she 


would prefer it toa home. But I knew that 
Mary was not the Mary Jock had left, and 
I wondered what he would think of the one 
he found in her place. Mary’s whole happi- 
ness was tied up in the answer. 

“T feel all fluttery inside,” whispered 
Mary. “I—I wish they could hurry.” Like 
the other wives she began to pace up and 
down the corridor. 

The first officer to stride through the open 
door was Jock. 

Naturally I did not see Mary for several 
days. She took a vacation from the office. 
Later, when Jock went on to camp, I spent 
an evening with her. She told me many 
stories about Jock, of what he had done, of 
what he had seen, of what he had said about 
the trenches, but I knew that something was 
wrong. He had beena hero. That was to be 
expected. Mary was wonderfully proud of 
him. She thrilled over his bravery. Yet 
always when she talked of him there was a 
tenderness in her voice and eyes such as one 
gives to a child that one loves and excuses. 
There was not the glow that comes from a 
realization that one is adored. 


EEKS passed before I had the whole 

story; it came to me in fragments, not 
always in sequence, and is pieced out of con- 
fidences and deductions. 

Even on the day of his return she felt a 
difference in him. There was no merging of 
personality such as she had dreamed of. In- 
stead of finding herself embraced by master- 
ful arms, she felt a caress almost apologetic. 
Then she saw that Jock was not all there. 
The far-away look of those who have fought 
overseas was in his eyes. 

“You're not all here, Jock,” she cried with 
relief; ‘that’s what is the trouble.” 

“No,” he agreed slowly, ‘‘I don’t believe 
Iam. I’m—I’'m kind of lonesome.” 

“And I did not even know for what he 
was lonesome,”’ she said to me. ‘ You can- 
not imagine how helpless I felt. I never cried 
while he was gone, but I have cried many 
times since he returned.” 

But Mary was a fighter and had no inten- 
tion of yielding her life’s happiness without 
a struggle. She set herself to her problem. 
She had not the same starting point she had 
on her wedding day. Then Jock had been 
crazy to make her happy. Now he accepted 
her as he did the Statue of Liberty, as a mat- 
ter of course. But, as she figured out her 
situation, she had one asset: She had learned 
the man’s point of view on business; she 
could make common ground with Jock there. 
While Jock was gone their few investments 
had been in her keeping. While she had 
studied ways and means she had made plans 
that extended into a future that would be 
an improvement on the past. 

Many a night shé had sat up figuring on her 
little salary, on the amount required for liv- 
ing expenses, on the margin that could be 
spared each month for the business, on the 
best available investments. She had a bit 
of capital ready; she had ascertained where 
she could get more; and she had not spent 
her evenings talking with George Mahan for 
nothing. 

She never doubted that Jock would be as 
interested in these plans as she. Neverthe- 
less, it hardly seemed the thing to broach 
them the first week he was back. Then his 
return to camp intervened. Yet even after 
he came back it seemed difficult to introduce 
the subject. Nor did Jock make it easy for 
her. She would work elaborately up to the 
subject of George Mahan’s success, only to 
have Jock shy off with: ‘‘ Yes—George wrote 
me a letter about the last loan that made me 
tired.” Or she would refer casually to the 
large opportunities now open in the bond 
business, only to draw out: “Yes; New 
York’s as crazy as ever over this money- 
making game.” He spoke of New York as 
if it were miles away. 


RADUALLY it became plain to her that 
Jock and the business had suffered a 
strange alienation. But she nerved herself 
to state her plans, not arguing in glowing 
terms of the joy of working hand in hand 
to success and independence, but in short, 
jerky sentences about the need for money, 
the children’s future, the high cost of living 
and how it would take the efforts of both to 
meet it. Jock kept his eyes upon his big, thick- 
skinned hands with their calloused thumbs. 
He did not look at her. When she ended he 
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“{Ard mother smiles happily. 
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“Is It Alive, Mother?” 


“Tom, Tom, the piper’s son! Listen 
to him, mother. He used to be only a 
picture in a book with some reading 
about him. Now he’s alive, singing to 
me! Listen, mother.” 


She 
knows that this beautiful new toy will 
fascinate Bobby for hours. She knows 
it means real joy for him—and long 
hours of peace and quiet for her. 


Bobby has had stories before—and 
pictures, and music— but never all three 
together like this—a beautiful story- 
book that has in it three phonograph 
récords that really truly sing the songs 
the pictures and verses tell about. 


There’s a whole series of the 


BUBBLE 
BOOKS 


The Harper-Columbia Books That Sing by 
RALPH MA YHEWand BURGES JOHNSON 
Pictures by Rhoda Chase 


The First Bubble Book 
The Second Bubble Book 
The Third Bubble Book 
The Animal Bubble Book 
The Pie Party Bubble Book 
The Pet Bubble Book 
»° The Funny Froggy Bubble Book 
The Happy-Go-Lucky Bubble Book 
The Merry Midget Bubble Book 


They’re called Bubble Books because all 
the music comes out of magic bubbles that a 
lovely fairy boy is blowing. 

You can’t give your children anything that 
will delight them more—anything that will 
so beautifully train their taste for rhythm, and 
color and music. 


Much More Than a Toy 


The Bubble Books are not just the play- 
things of an hour. They are of real educational 
value for your children. First they read the 
story, in rollicking, lilting rhyme (or you read 
it to them) and then they look at the beautiful 
rainbow-colored pictures of horses and ele- 
phants and fairies and all the dear, familiar 
Mother Goose creatures they love—and then 
best of all, they take out the record and put 
it on their little phonograph, or on your big 
one, and they can hear as clear as a bell the 
song they’ve been reading about. 


Nursery Rhymes on the Phonograph 


Mary is there singing about her little lamb, 
and Old King Cole, and little Bo-Peep, and the 
Queen of Hearts, and—oh}’just hosts of other 
favorites. And there are the. most wonderful 
animal noises—piggies and pussies and mice 
and frogs and crows and all kinds of funny 
squeals and squeaks that will make the children 
shout with delight. 


Each volume is complete in itself, with three 
phonograph records, each in a little pocket in 
the book, just made to fit. The children love 
them, and you can always keep adding to their 
collection—for there are already- nine pub- 
lished, and ever so many more to come. 





Each one is a joy and a delight, and costs 
only a dollar. Go today to any bookstore, 
Columbia Graphophone store, gift shop, toy 
shop, music store, or department store, and get 
a Bubble Book to make a child happy. 
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HEINZ 


Fig Pudding 


Heinz Fig Pudding, one of the newest members 
of the 57 family, became famous almost over 
night. The demand has grown so rapidly that 
it is dificult to keep pace with it. 

Especially appropriate to this time of year, it 
ig pudding that is seasonable always. 

Light, wholesome and easy to digest, it has 
the delicious taste of figs which makes it a 
most delectable dessert. 

Don’t fail to use with it the special sauce — 
recipe for which comes on every can—as it was 
originated particularly for Heinz Fig Pudding. 


Some of the | 





HEINZ Plum Pudding 


It is real plum pudding made of the best in- 
gredients and prepared in the Heinz kitchens. 
An older member of the 57—tried and true— 
its quality never varies. 


HEINZ Mince Meat 


Choice apples and currants, the best of beef, the 
most fragrant spices—all cooked and seasoned 
and blended in the most delicious manner for 
the Great American Dessert—Mince Pie. In 
glass jars and tins. 


All Heinz goods. sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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What the War Did to Wives 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 109) 


said irrelevantly: ‘‘It’s queer how chaps be- 
have sometimes. Did I ever tell you about 
James? He was my corporal.” There fol- 
lowed a long story of an incident in the Ar- 
gonne. 

Jock was not morose or morbid or in ap- 
pearance or manner different from any other 
normal, healthy man. He met his friends 
cheerfully, answered their questions, and 
told them war stories. It was only in the 
intimacy of marriage that his queer inhibi- 
tion of interest was apparent. 


MAE: however, did not despair. Plan 
after plan she tried on his obliviousness. 
One of them included a surprise dinner party 
on his birthday night. Among the guests 
were two on whom she counted for reén- 
forcement. With George Mahan she had 
had a long talk, letting slip more than she 
intended of her own bitterness. She told 
him what she wanted and got him to agree 
to suggest to Jock a partnership that must 
awake Jock to decision. 

The other ally was Minnie Gerald, an old 
schoolmate who was just back from France. 
Mary had never understood why the “Y” 
had accepted so inveterate a flirt as she 
knew Minnie to be, but she and Minnie so 
thoroughly understood each other that she 
thought if anyone could make her under- 
stand what had stolen Jock from her, Minnie 
Gerald was that one. 

According to her old standards the dinner 
was a great success. Conversation never 
flagged. Story called forth story, incident 
provoked incident. But afterward Mary 
recalled that the conversation had mostly 
been a duet, that Jock’s audience so far as 
he was aware of it consisted of one, and that 
Mary was equally as exclusive. 

George Mahan had a long talk with Jock 
in a corner of the living room just before he 
left. When the other guests had gone Mary 
turned to ask its result. In the old days 
Jock would have thrown his arm laughingly 
about her shoulder and exclaimed: ‘Well, 
it was some show. Best dinner yet!” In- 
stead he threw himself into an easy chair 
as hesaid: ‘‘My, it seems good to talk to 
someone who really understands without ex- 
planations. Who would ever have expected 
Minnie Gerald to have done all that?” 

Mary forgot to ask him what answer he 
had given to George Mahan. 

This dinner was only the beginning of 
many dinners. All their friends wanted to 
entertain Jock Gaines. They wanted, too, 
to have Minnie in before she went away to 
other work, and George was always with 
her. What was more natural than that these 
four should meet again and again? Mary 
saw with increasing pain that Jock looked 
forward to these meetings. She noted that 
he always made his way to Minnie’s side and 
that duets gave way to téte-a-tétes. But 
she was too wise to descend to jealousy. If 
Minnie had the secret of interesting Jock, 
Mary meant to wring it from her some day. 
She cultivated Minnie. She had her over to 
Sunday evening tea, to dinner; she asked 
her questions; she sat at her feet to learn. 
But although she got a clearer picture of 
what had happened over there, the informa- 
tion did not help her to draw from Jock the 
look of appreciation which he gave to the 
prospect of an evening with Minnie. 

Naturally, as Mary was a very human 
woman, it was to be expected that she should 
drift into long conversations with George 
Mahan, talking over with him the business 
opportunities she had hoped to discuss with 
Jock. 

George was very sympathetic; he under- 
stood her longings; he approved her ideas. 
He played the stops cleverly on the subject 
of meeting responsibility, and he played more 
cleverly still on the joys of the game of get- 
ting ahead, on the opportunity open to a 
brilliant woman and an earnest man working 
together to win that game. 


HIS was the situation when the climax 

came: Asore, jealous, disappointed, baf- 
fled Mary; a clever, unscrupulous George 
Mahan; an indifferent husband with a sym- 
pathetic, understanding woman friend. 

All the elements for a first-class tragedy 
were at hand when Jock one morning at 
breakfast announced to Mary: “I’m going 
onatrip. I’ve been dickering with the New 
Jersey Iron Bridge Company for some time, 
and now they’ve offered me a job out West. 
I’m going to look over the ground before I 
decide.” 

Mary moved her lips several times before 
she spoke. If Jock had been looking at any- 
thing but his thick thumbs he would have 
seen that his wife was angry, although all 
she said was: ‘‘ When do you go?”’ 

“Well, I ought really to get off to-day.” 

“What hour do you go?” 





He looked up then with surprise. “ What’s 
the matter, Mary?” 

Mary did not answer. She did not dare. 
But the look she turned on him was so fierce 
that he walked around to his wife’s chair 
to put his hand on her shoulder. “Mary, 
you're not well.” 

Then she spoke and her voice was hard 
and dry. “I am quite well, thank you. Ii 
you will let me know when you leave I shal! 
be grateful. Otherwise, I think we have 
nothing more to say to each other—ever!”’ 

Before he could collect his wits from thx 
explosion, she was gone. 

But Mary could not long indulge her 
anger. When she reached the office it must 
be put aside for a time at least. By five 
o’clock it had burned low, and she found her 
self longing for the old, old days of worries 
over bills and maids and dressmakers and 
mumps. On reaching home she crept up 
stairs to avoid Jock. But she need not, for 
Jock had left on the five-o’clock train, as the 
note on the pincushion told her! 


HE had her storm of weeping all to her- 
self in her room, and then she sat up to 
face the decision she had to make. She was 
still considering it when someone knocked and 
called ‘‘May I come in?” She knew the 
voice. There was no one she would rather 
have avoided. But there was nothing for it 
except to ask Minnie Gerald to enter. 

It was then, Mary says, that she did a 
thing contrary to all her instincts, all her 
training. She took Jock’s note, crumpled 
and wet as it was, and handed it to Minnie. 
The act was an invitation to Minnie’s ques- 
tion: ‘Why does this make you cry, Mary?” 

When Mary looked into Minnie’s eyes she 
saw the Minnie who had been in the Ar- 
gonne. If anyone had told her that Mary 
Gaines would ever ask advice from the lips 
of Minnie Gerald, how she would have 
laughed! Yet here she was, she hardly knew 
why, pouring out to those understanding 
eyes the story of Jock’s strange behavior. 
“And I do not even know, Minnie,’’ Mary 
ended, “if Jock wants—wants me to try any 
more. I’ve sometimes thought that there 
was someone else—since he came hack.” 

“You mean me,” stated Minnie thought- 
fully. 

. She was silent for a minute. Then she said 
earnestly: “‘Let’s begin, Mary, with the 
things we know for certain and work back to 
those we can only guess. Jock does not want 
me that way at all. The very fact that you 
could think so shows how far you have wan- 
dered from your old self. Two years ago you 
would not have dreamed of such a thing. 
Men do not marry the women who treat 
them as comrades. You know that. I have 
been to Jock a comrade, nothing more. So 
he would have treated any man of the 308th. 
What I learned over there was what you dis- 
covered the day after you were married— 
that to be helpful to each other men and 
women must be comrades. Always before 
men were to me admirers. When I saw thou- 
sands upon thousands of them, they becam2 
just human beings. And I stood to them for 
the wives and mothers and sisters they had 
left. I became a symbol of too big a thing 
to indulge in a silly game of vanity. I’ve 
come back different; and you—you did not 
even see that I was different.” 


ARY endured the accusation. Then 

Minnie went on: ‘‘ Perhaps you won 
der why I stop to tell you about myseli. 
You think your problem is Jock. But he is 
only half of it and—you won’t believe me- 
the smaller part.””» Over Mary’s protest she 
continued: ‘‘ The bigger part is you. The fact 
that you, a seeing person, fail to understand 
me shows why you fail with Jock.” 

“Oh, but Minnie, can’t you see?” cried 
Mary. “I want to understand. I try to 
understand, and he won’t let me—shuts me 
out; and I can’t batter my way in.” 

“No, you can’t,” agreed Minnie. ‘No 
woman ever battered her way into a man’s 
heart and sympathy. That wasn’t the way 
you built up understanding before, Mary, 
and you can’t doit now. The very fact tha! 
you, a successful wife and an expert in han- 
dling men, should try it measures the dis- 
tance that Mary Gaines has moved from the 
Mary who married Jock.” 

Indignation blazed in Mary’s eyes, but 
Minnie went on ruthlessly, regardless of . 
Mary’s rising color: “‘What you have not 
understood is that you, too, have moved into 
a new world, that you have changed as muc’i 
as Jock. Oh, I know what you will say, that 
you want to be the old kind of a wife and he 
won’t let you; that you long for the same 
relationship; but wait—answer me som: | 
questions.” 


| 
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uP ELECTRIC 


VACUUM CLEANER 


Christmas Morning—and they both received 
“just what they wanted.” 


The Eureka is a Christmas present that extends its use- 
fulness over 365 days of the year and that becomes more 
and more indispensable in the household as time passes. 


For nine years the Eureka Vacuum Cleaner has enjoyed 
the confidence of discriminating women. 





























Today, in over two hundred and seventy thousand homes in every 
civilized country in the world, the Eureka is lightening the burden 


of household duties and helping in its own wonderful way to keep 
the home clean and sanitary. 


The Eureka is a Vacuum Cleaner in the true sense of the word. 


It depends for its high efficiency upon the great volume of air that 
rushes through the nozzle, and the velocity at which the air travels. 


The brush attached to the nozzle gets the surface dirt, the lint, and 
threads and hair. The air rushing through the fabric gets the dirt 
under the surface, the dirt embedded in the carpet, that brooms and 
carpet sweepers cannot possibly dislodge. 


And with its various attachments, the Eureka is just as effective in 
cleaning the upholstery, the draperies and the bedding. 


It makes the entire house clean and ‘wholesome. 


The Eureka book gives interesting facts about cleanliness and 
sanitation that you ought to know. May we send it to you? 


’ 


Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. 
Detroit, U. S. A. 


Canadian Branch: Kitchener, Ontario 


Foreign Branch: 
6 Fisher Street, London, England 


Volume and Velocity 


The remarkable cleaning efficiency of the Eureka is the 
result of its ability to move a great VOLUME of air 
through all fabrics at a tremendous VELOCITY. Only 
bonafide electric vacuum cleaners derive their efficiency 
from this principle. The brush attached to or inserted in 
the nozzle of this type of cleaner has only one purpose, 
and that, to remove surface lint, hair and threads—the air 
gets the dirt, the dirty dirt embedded in the rug or fabric. 


GETS THE DIRT-NOT THE GARPET 
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THE FAMOUS SHOE 
FOR WOMEN 


F utmost importance this 

season is the known worth of 
QUEEN QUALITY shoes, es- 
tablished during nearly a quarter- 
century of service to women. 
Good stores in thousands of 
communities are centers of 
public confidence in footwear 
through association 
with this famous 
name and product. 













*"REMENDOUS, nation-wide 

demand is satisfied this season, 
as ever, in approved styles for évery 
need of womanhood. Lasts and 
patterns fit perfectly; materials are 
selected for beauty and service; 
prices represent ultimate economy 
to wearers at all times. 


This Trade Mark is on all ‘“Shoe-Soap” Kid shoes. 
Because reputation is valued above all else. Queen 
Quality fine black kid shoes are made of ‘‘Shoe- 
fp time] Soap” Kid. Eight years of consistent use in Queen 
Quality shoes have proved its leadership. This association of 
Queen Quality endeavor with that of the tanner and retailer 
enables women to obtain exceptional shoes made from ‘‘ Shoe- 
Soap” leather which they have long tested and now demand. 












Look for the QUEEN QUALITY 
Trade Mark when buying shoes. 
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Behind it are the reputation and 
service of the world’s largest factory 
making women’s fine footwear. 





THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY jf 


Boston, Mass.  [|¥ 


2 Bickford Street 
PMN ise ome e 
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A note of command entered Minnie’s 
voice. ‘Answer me this: Did you ever in 
your old married life make a business sug- 
gestion to Jock? Answer this: Did you ever 
analyze his qualities and say: ‘Jock ought 
not to make that move,’ or ‘Jock ought to do 
this’? No, you did not. You accepted every- 
thing Jock brought through that front door 
to you. You accepted his successes and his 
failures, his character, his ways. His author- 
ity began where yours left off—with the 
front door. Beyond that. he was master so 
far as you were concerned. 

“Now you've learned about that world 
outside, and you’ve been studying Jock’s 
place in it and measuring it and weighing 
him. You found a place in it for yourself and 
filling that place has developed in you new | ageres as they sat together in quicte1 
qualities that weren’t in you before or, if mood, Jock explained: ‘On the train it 
they were, neither you nor Jock knew it. came to me strongly as it used to come to 
You do not know it yet. You do not realize me in France sometimes—your voice calling 
that you are no longer willing to accept what me—and I realized that I was going away— 
comes, but make demands—oh, notin words, away from you, Mary. Suddenly I realized 
but in an attitude that shrieks! Youcannot what the West, what any place must be lik: 
see the eagerness, acquisitiveness, forceful- away from you, and I came back. I—I need 
ness in you. But Jock sees it, and he finds it you, Mary, always. Don’t let me go away.” 
as big a wall between you as—well, you “Then you’re not going West?” asked 
know the sort of wall you’ve found.” Mary stupidly. 


“Oh, yes, I’ll have to look into that job; 

ARY’S anger had ebbed again. She was I must get back to work; I must”—h: 
studying carefully every word that sighed—‘“I can’t explain it all, Mary; how 
Minnie spoke. Minnie watched her silently... hard it is to get back into harness; how un 
After a while Mary answered: “I can see - important everything seems! I’ve lost my 
there is truth in what yousay. I’d be gladto sense of values, dear, but I’m no slacker. 
think it was my fault. Then I could alter it.’”” You know that. I’m going to pitch in and 

“ Could you?” demanded Minnie. “‘That’s make good. I’m going to take care of all of 
the question I’ve been asking myself. Can you again and make you forget this year.’’ 
you go back and meet Jock as the utterly “And—and you think the Western job 
trusting wife, trusting his judgment, you better than—than anything here?” Mary 
understand, his decisions, knowing, as you feared to break the connection so recently 
do, his limitations and why he sometimes _ established. 
fails, knowing that outside world? Can you “Oh, I couldn’t stand it here. It’s—it’s 
sit here contentedly behind closed doors— _ stifling. I’ve got to get closer to reality than 
for in the old days they were closed on his _ this.” 
world—and make it your life’s one interest Mary’s heart clicked, but she pushed aside 
to please him? Will you have no curiosity the questions: “What of me? Is it nothing 
about that outside world? Will you ac- what I want?” Instead she meekly asked: 
quiesce in his pleasure always, with no »*“‘‘When do you think you’d better go?”’ 
thought of what he should do for you? You». Soon she had him talking as of yore of his 
know you never can.” ~~ new job, his plans and hopes. Suddenly he 

Minnie leaned back wearily in her chair. ended: “Why can’t you come with me, dear? 
“To you know what Jock expected of you I’m only half a person without you. Come 
when he came back? He doesn’t know, but on; I can wait a week until you make ar- 
I do. He expected to find the same trust- rangements at the office and then ——’”’ 
ing, compliant, dependent woman, willing to Of course Mary went. 
make a life out of what he would share with In a month she came back and moved 
her of his experiences.” the family. Then she began in earnest the 

“That is what I expected to be,” said solution to her problem. She knew that she 
Mary in a low voice. and Jock had in some ways changed places. 

“And thought you were. But you were Hers the worry, now, about bills; hers the 
not. You began to weigh, consider and materialistic view, the practical; his the face 
appraise his very first sentences to see what _ turned to the sky, his the vision. While she 
he had gained. Your first sentence to him _ had been learning to grub, he had been learn- 
showed that you were changed. He felt it ing tosoar. She had learned the value of a 
even if he did not understand it.” dollar; he, of a life. She had learned how to 

“Tf only he had told me, if only he had fight for herself; he, for others. The ex- 
tried to break through i perience which she had fondly hoped would 

“Surely I need not tell you, Mary, that draw them closer together had separated 

men do not stop to analyze such things. them farther than ever. 
Their relationships with women they take But she was determined that a new mect- 
on their face value. What adjusting is done _ ing place should be found. She knew that by 
has always been done by the women. Of meeting each demand of Jock’s as it was 
course it isn’t fair; it never was; but it is made, she would find one that would serve. 
the fact.”” Then she added: ‘‘ Yours is the 
problem that the war has brought to many 
wives. Your relationship to your husband 
was crystallized when the war came. It had 
been established on the basis of what you 
and Jock were when you were married. Now 
you are not the girl that fitted into that 
relationship.” 

“And Jock, Minnic,” asked Mary—‘“‘is he 
not changed at all?” 

“Of course he is changed—in many ways, 
changed beyond your recognition. But it is 
in externals he is changed, in his sense of 
values, in his measure of courage and 
strength and selfishness and good and evil 
rather than in his qualities. He has not 
gained understanding of women, nor has he 
learned to make a sacrifice of self for your 
happiness. If you want happiness, it’s up to 
you to adjust the relationship.” 


it over in her mind when the door opened 
quickly and Jock stood there. Before she 
could ask a startled question he was beside 
het with his big hands heavy on her shoulders. 
“I—I couldn’t go off that way, Mary. | 
came back from Philadelphia.” 

Then Mary surprised them both. She put 
her head down on his shoulders and began 
to cry. 

“Why, Mary,” exclaimed Jock, “what’s 
the matter?” 

Mary’s answer may seem to have nothing 
to do with the case. It was: “You care 
Jock? You really care?” 

“Care, Mary!” His infkection gave her al! 
the information that she desired. 


’ 





“TT IS not so big a price, after all,’ she 

said to me in parting. ‘‘One or the other 
has to make the adjustment—engineer it, 
anyway. Jock cannot, for he does not even 
guess there isa problem. Paying the price’”’ 
she laughed—“‘is the penalty imposed «n 
wisdom. 

“And don’t forget’’—there was a decp 
look in her blue eyes—‘‘that the respor 
bility of solving the problem has its compe) 
sations. The solution means a new relatic:: 
ship in marriage. We can’t wipe out ti)'s 
year, Jock and I. We are both changed. |! 
know how we are changed and what I wan! ; 
Jock does not. Now, knowledge is powe: 
power to make this relationship what I w: 
True, I seem to have abandoned my idea «| 
being a silent partner in his business, |)! 
I’ve not given up all business. His decisiciis 
seem to have right of way, but there a*c 
other things yet to be decided and other was 
to control decisions than argument. Suppo -¢ 
I go back into the home. I do not return ‘0 
the same home. I can now bring a who'c 
world inside my door. Jock’’—again 
smiled, but very tenderly—“ may yet be gl! 
to compromise. Anyway, he loves me : 
he needs me. That is why I know we ir 
bound to find the solution.” 

“But how about others,” I said, “wo 
may not have enough love?” 

“Tell them my story,” she said; “til 
them the problem. There will probably be 
many answers, some very different from ours. 


HEN Minnie did a queer thing. She 

leaned over and kissed Mary. ‘‘ You can 
do it, Mary, if any woman can, and some day 
when you have, you will forgive me for—for 
knowing this.” 

She shook her head at Mary’s protest. 
“T know. You almost hate me now. You 
always knew what you wanted, Mary, and 
went after it. I’ve always envied you that 
quality. I was a butterfly. I never knew 
what I wanted. When the war came I went, 
partly for change, experience, partly to find 
out what I wanted and what you'll get 
again.” She stooped and kissed Mary once 
more. The hardest part for me was the statement 0! 

Yet Mary’s problem was not solved. It the problem. You may help them by statis 
had only been stated. She sat still for a it.” 
long time studying it. She was still turning So here it is! 
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The Colors 


Most Becoming 
to You 


OU know certain colors that: 
are distinctly yours. When you 
; wear them your friends tell you 
“how becoming”’ they are. 


You will find just those colors in 
(| The Fleisher Yarns—colors that you 
should always wear. 


You will find, too, new colors of 
our own origination as well as those 
“ you have always loved. 


i The Fleisher Yarns have more than 
if color advantage—they are of such 
soft texture that you find them re- 
markably easy to work with—a soft- 
ness which adds greatly to the appear- 
ance and finish of your garments. 


pa You can get The Fleisher Yarns 
at the best department stores in 
le every city. 


d: Get, too, The Fleisher Crochet and | 
: Knitting Book, Number 103E, giv- 
“ ing instructions how to make many 
= beautiful sweaters like the new Beau- The** Beaumont” 
ne mont, illustrated here. 10c at all pee 
- stores or 12c by mail direct, or 12 oer eaten ast é ash, SB Ssees rom 

trade-mark tickets and 2 cents for Re tS ES ae <a more Conation 
a postage. - in Fleisher’s 


a Knitting Worsted 
he S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER, Inc. , ae | tl 
‘ Dept. 2419, Philadelphia, Pa. oe | 53 7 
pce 
he 


fa 
to 
ild 
ed 
ct- 
by 


Vas 


ve. 
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| Fleisher Yarns 


: “Every Color in the Rainbow™ ets" 
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“My best Christmas gift— 
more leisure all year” 


VERY home should have its Hoosier, housewife sits at her work instead of walking 
for every housewife deserves the many to and fro. Thus she saves miles of steps. 
benefits it brings. And there’s no more fit- 
ting time to get it than at the Christmas 
season. 


Because utensils and supplies are cen- 
tralized in the Hoosier, much work is saved. 
) By preventing waste in measuring and 

The gift of a labor-saving Hoosier ex- mixing, foods are saved. 
presses the ‘intimate thoughtfulness every 
home-maker appreciates. It makes her 
work easier and more enjoyable all year. It 
makes her workshop more attractive and 
adds to the pride of home. 


- Hoosiers are sold almost everywhere. If 
your kitchen still lacks this greatest con- 
venience when Christmas has passed, be 
sure to visit the home of the Hoosier in your 
town and see an actual demonstration. If 

Surrounded by many patented conve- you don’t know this merchant’s name, 
-niences found only in the Hoosier, the please write us. 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Company, Main Office, 1219 Jackson Street, New Castle, Ind. 





BRANCHES 
THE HOOSIER STORE, Mezzanine Floor, Pacific Building, San Francisco, California 


iii ° h a . 
THE HOOSIER STORE, 368 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, Canada New Kitchen Short Cuts” is the Hoosier 


book of helpfulness to housewives. Write 
for a copy and learn how work can be saved. 
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Y THE expenditure of a 
|| few dollars, any woman 
can transform hershabby 
rooms into almost un- 
| believable daintiness and 
f| beauty by treating some 
of your least attractive 
pieces of furniture to a 
new coat of paint and 

uae | adding accessories of 
bright chintz? It is not necessary to re- 
move the varnish unless it is very glossy. 
In this event, a varnish remover must be 
employed. 

Before painting furniture should be 
stripped of all ornate carving or applied 
decorations. Many of these ornaments are 
merely glued to the surface. When they are 
part of the wood they can often be obliter- 
ated by a jack plane. The awkward side 
arms that hold the mirrors should always be 
removed. The mirrors, after the frames are 
painted to match the furniture, can be sus- 
pended from the picture molding. Fre- 
quently the head and foot boards of beds 
can be lowered to a more graceful height. 
The drawer pulls are easily taken off and 
can be replaced by glass or wooden knobs. 


1D ty cle? a ot the holes left after 
the drawer pulls have been removed can- 
not be hidden by the knobs. To remedy this, 
stuff in damp newspaper as a foundation for 
putty, which should be smoothed flush with 
the face of the drawer and allowed to dry be- 
fore the first coat of paint is applied. 
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The choice of color is important. The va- 
rious shades of ivory and French gray, both 
of which vary in depth and color, are safest 
for the amateur, who, in choosing, should re- 
member that often those shades that appear 
best on the color cards would be too domi- 
nant for the furniture of an entire room. 


HEN, too, not all shades can be matched 

in enamel. At least three coats of 
paint and one of enamel are necessary to 
cover dark furniture. For light woods and 
white-enameled beds two of paint and one 
of enamel are usually sufficient. Painting 
an iron bed to match the other furniture in 
the room is an excellent way to make it 
harmonize with its surroundings. 

After the paint is thoroughly dry, apply 
one coat of enamel, and, since this must be 
done quickly and accurately, attempt it 
only in bright daylight. Use a soft, rather 
large brush and let the enamel flow from 
it across the surface. Do not use a paint 
stroke. The enamel dries quickly, so it is 
best to apply it first to the top of surfaces 
like the sides of dressers, going all the way 
across with one sweep of the brush, and then 
down in the same way, flowing each applica- 
tion on so that it will blend into the last. Dur- 
ing this process stand all drawers on end and 
lay mirror frames flat. On flat surfaces the 
enamel has no chance to run downward and 
dry in festoons. If this happens, remove the 
festoons after they are thoroughly dry by 
rubbing gently with fine sandpaper. Then 
reénamel the entire surface. 
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enough an’ thought she’d made a mistake to 
take them. I told Miss Phipps to let on she’d 
read a letter they’d left laying on their desk 
from their second cousin, J. Pierpont Rocke- 
bilt, or some of them. An’ Mrs. West put on 
her chiffong velvet an’ called right away. 
She’s a pill, ain’t she?” 

It was late for pansy plants. But they 
were forgiving, put out new leaves, buds, 
and velvet faces that laughed across the well, 
as long summer days went by, at the blaze 
of zinnias on Mrs. Updegraff’s window sill. 
Mrs. Biddle, growing more intimate as weeks 
passed, suggested by September that her 
name was Helen and she didn’t mind being 
called by it. It was about that time that the 
“little old apple” in 101 waylaid Mrs. Upde- 
graff at the side entry one wet evening with a 
plate of hot gingerbread. After that Mrs. 
Updegraff dropped in occasionally and let 
these two human inhabitants of the rabbit 
warren be friendly with her. She suspected 
them of loneliness and perhaps of needing 
some human thing to befriend. 

In an unbending manner, too, as the 
months passed, Miss Finley showed an in- 
creasing number of human traits. With the 
other twenty-five burrows in the warren 
young Mrs. Updegraff had little human con- 
tact. The quarrels of 2021 came up the well; 
306 and 307, still disputing acrimoniously, 

ried to enlist her as a partisan. 

Mrs. J. B. Hicks spoke to her from the 
clouds one night in the hall. “ Are you Leslie 
Updegraff’s wife?” she inquired in a cathe- 
lral voice. ‘‘ Hattie Updegraff is a girlhood 
iriend of mine. She was a Mears, as you 
‘now of course. You have married into one 
of our best families.” 

Her voice implied mingled congratulation 

nd reproach. After this interview Mrs. 

licks recognized Mrs. Updegraff, when they 
met, by a stiff inclination that may have 
een meant as a human gesture. 


RS. HAMERSLEY-WEST’S barom- 

eter went up and down. When she be- 
came aware that Mrs. Leslie Updegraff was 
« stenographer with Byron and McKim her 
harometer went low indeed. A _ working 
woman had never before besmirched the 
fume of the Lafayette Arms. On the other 
hand, the Updegraff limousine drew up be- 
lore the tiled court one afternoon, and by 
the hand of a chauffeur in plum-colored uni- 
form the cards of Mrs. William Wallace 
Updegraff, Miss Genevieve Updegraff and 
Miss Therese Updegraff were left in the 
mail box of 402%. Mrs. Hamersley-West’s 
barometer at this rose. 

A few days later Helen Biddle waved her 
Sunday paper across the well one morning 
and called: ‘Say, girlie! Have you saw 
sister Tessie’s picture in the supplement?” 

“Girlie,” at her window, shook ner head. 

“**Miss Therese Updegraff,’’’ read Helen 
Biddle, ‘‘‘in the costume in which she 


eee 


appeared at the fancy-dress ball in aid of the 
Convalescents’ Home,’” and displayed the 
portrait. ‘‘You don’t look real good,” Mrs. 
Biddle interrupted herself to comment. 

“‘Got a headache or something?” Her 
neighbor, a little white and hollow-eyed, 
smiled with suspicious brightness. Her head 
had ached, but it was well now. What a 
wonderful day it was for October. 

At this rebuff, silence fell upon the well, 
and the boudoir cap withdrew itself, think- 
ing deeply. 

“Say,” she said to Jim, “I bet she don’t 
hear from her husband. I bet she’s worrying. 
What do you say we ask her to a movie?” 

On the wings of this festive purpose the 
boudoir cap sped around to the door of 
40214, knocked; then, because she was the 
boudoir cap, burst in without further delay. 

“Say, girlie!’ she called. Then, in an 
altered voice, “Well, for goodness’ sake,” 
and shut the door quickly. 


HE two women faced each other, Mrs. 

Updegraff, on the other side of the table, 
wearing rather the look of some creature at 
bay, her color high enough now, her eyes 
large and startled. 

Helen Biddle surveyed her, then the oddly 
shaped bits of tissue paper and the length 
of lawn upon the table. ‘“‘Are those things 
for you?” she asked. 

Mrs. Updegraff nodded. 

“Well!” And the boudoir cap embraced 
her. “Ain’t you the lucky girl? When is it 
coming?” 

“Tn January.” 

“T’m a regular shark at afghans. I'll 
make you a pink one and a blue one both, 
just to be safe.” 

The session was lengthy. 

When the boudoir cap returned to Jim, she 
reported that 402% hadn’t been hearing 
from South America for a while and was kind 
of blue. They had got to be real nice to her. 
She bet 40214 wouldn’t stay in this place 
unless they were. Maybe she would go any- 
way, Mrs. West was such a pill. 

She did not tell Jim a word about the 
oddly shaped pieces of tissue paper nor the 
length of lawn. In a day or two Miss Phipps, 
the chambermaid, coming in to clean, found 
her submerged in swirls of pink and white 
and blue yarn. Miss Phipps, who went 
about freely in the rabbit warren, may have 
drawn inferences. She may have dropped a 
hint here and there. Perhaps the Browns in 
101 broke the guard of Mrs. Updegraff, and 
perhaps the ‘“‘little old apple,” incurably 
friendly, dropped in upon some neighbor 
now and then with a bit of knitting and 
a burning secret in her possession. 

At any rate, as November drew on, chill 
and rainy, and Mrs. Updegraff in her big, 
fur-collared dark coat continued to make 
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PANCAKE Flour is like—oh! lots of things— 

plenty of good kinds, but one that is 
“special.” It is quite natural that discriminating 
housewives should give Teco their preference, 
for besides the unusually high quality of the 
cereals used, it has one unique ingredient all 
its own—Buttermilk; powdered malted but- 
termilk. 


That’s the secret of the tempting, savory dif- 
ferent Teco taste— 


Pe Brttormill Door st | 


(it’s in the flour) 
Ham and eggs, cereal, liver and bacon— 
these are the commonplaces of the break- 
fast table. Eaten as a habit, yet oh, how 
uninspired. 


But pancakes—Tecos! 


How the good news spreads thru the house; 
what a rush for the table! Somehow 
father’s newspaper loses its importance on 
Teco mornings. 


What a cheerful start for a day’s work this: 
a plate of Tecos with their golden fluffiness, 
their satisfying nourishment, their taste 
that lingers in the memory! 








Women who are not satisfied with the usual things, 
but seek the things that excel, find that Teco Pan- , 
cake Flour satisfies their most fastidious requirements. oy 
Yet Teco costs no more than ordinary Pancake Flour. 


And it’s so easy, so economical to use! No milk, 
no eggs are necessary. Just add water and bake. 


THE EKENBERG CO., 506 Holmes Avenue, Cortland, N.Y. 


Canadian Factory, Belleville, Ontario 






SEND for the “De- 
ones & the High 
Cost o Eating’ 

booklet, by Mrs. Ida 

SG Bailey Allen. It 
ives many tasty 
eco recipes for 

Teco Tuesday and 
every day. 
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HEY’RE just as delighted with 

a Kaynee Blouse as they are 
with their guns, skates and mechan- 
ical toys. : 


It’s the one “‘useful’’ present the 
boy really likes—a Christmas box 
of Kaynee blouses. He knows that 
Kaynee blouses give him a trim, 
‘‘srown-up’’ look—he knows that 
he doesn’t have to be zo careful of 
them as they do not tear easily. 





Mothers know the advantages of 
Kaynee blouses,too! Every Kaynee 
blouse is made of the best sunfast 
and tubfast materials—they may 
even be boiled without danger of 
the colors fading. And then every 
detail is perfect—well-cut collar, 
trim shoulder lines, neatly finished 
seams, perfect buttons firmly sewed 
on, andatrim finish at the waist—no 
elastics, button bands nor dangling 
draw strings as on inferior blouses. 

Packed in a special Christmas 
box, real festive looking! 


Then for the little youngsters, 
there are attractive rompers, creep- 
ers, undertogs and wash suits, all 
made with the same care as the © 


KAYNEE 


BLOUSES 


“Let Them Grow Up In Kaynee Creepers, 
Undertogs, Pajamettes, Rompers, Wash Suits, 
Blouses, Shirts.” 





HOME 


JOURNAL 


December, 1! 











The Kaynee Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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daily exits and entrances on her way to and 
from work, she became the one more subject 
in common that the unrelated atoms in the 
Lafayette Arms added to their common dis- 
like of Mrs. Hamersley-West, their common 
resistance to any rise in rent, their common 
complaint against the steam heat, their com- 
mon suspicion of one another’s social rank. 
They knew, by some underground whisper, 
by some germ of information, breathed in 
with the languid air they shared in common, 
that she had not heard lately from her hus- 
band. They knew also that it was expected 
in January. 

They lifted eyebrows significantly and 
wondered if Mrs. Hamersley-West suspected. 
“Of course,” they knew, also in common, 
“she’ll have to leave.” 

Some added: ‘ Poor thing!” 

But on this they were divided. Without 
“No Dogs” and ‘‘No Children” the Lafay- 
ette Arms would lose caste. The Tudor 
Manor, which added ‘No Musical Instru- 
ments,” they felt had subtly surpassed them. 

On December first Mrs. Hamersley-West 
made a flat increase of two per cent on all 
rents. For the moment a flame of unani- 
mous emotion welded the diverse spirits 
of the Lafayette Arms. Mrs. J. B. Hicks 
for the first time in seven years said “‘Good 
morning” indiscriminately to everyone she 
met. 

“An outrage,” she pronounced solemnly. 

“Profiteering” and “putting on the screws” 
were words that might be heard echoing up 
the well and dying in dark corners of the 
unaired hall. 

“But what'll we do?” Helen Biddle in- 
quired, holding council of war out of her 
window: with all the residents of the well. 
“The Tudor Manor has rose its rates three 
per cent. There ain’t an empty apartment 
in town, nor a bungalow. I’ve looked an’ 
I’ve advertised. She’s got us an’ she knows 
it. The ole pill!” 


RS. UPDEGRAFF, at her window, had 

nothing to contribute. She really was 
not concerned. On January first she meant 
to tell Mrs. Hamersley-West that 402!4would 
be vacant after the fifteenth. Only two other 
clear facts formulated themselves in her 
mind: One was the silence in which she 
seemed to have lost Leslie; the other was 
the happiness of January. Without January 
she could not have borne the silence. With 
January, golden, before her, she was hardly 
conscious of the December storms without, 
the seething rage within the Lafayette Arms. 
She was unaware of whispers, of pity, of 
shaking heads, of Mrs. Hamersley-West’s 
compressed lips and purposeful eyes as she 
saw her leaving and returning daily. Of 
life, after January, she knew only that Byron 
and McKim would hold her place. They had 
applicants enough. But Mr. Byron told her 
that until she came he had never known 
comfort. 

“‘What’s the news from Leslie?” he had 
been in the habit of asking about once 
a week. 

Of late, however, he had looked at her 
troubled eyes and plunged briskly into dic- 
tation. At home he talked freely with his 
wife, and learned that the Updegraffs were 
also without word, and that Hattie, having 
read some highly colored account of the 
perils of mountain mining in South America, 
was about frantic. He was of the opinion 
that if Hattie would mop her eyes and take 
up stenography she might be of some use in 
the world. 

Hattie must have been “frantic.”” She 
telephoned once to the Lafayette Arms, and 
then she called in person to inquire of the 
working woman who had stolen into the 
family circle what she might know of Leslie. 
She had never seen the working woman. 

‘“‘T suppose she will chew gum and have no 
manners,” she had said to Miss Therese 
Updegraff. “‘But she may know something 
of my boy.” 


porary knows what Mrs. Updegraff ex- 
pected as she knocked on the door of 
40214 in the twilight of the early winter day. 
Dimly, she meant to be impressive though 
kind; magnificent though asking a service. 
Whatever she expected, she found a tall 
young woman with a wonderful crown of 
mahogany-colored hair, great dark eyes, 
both calm and joyous, a low voice and an im- 
perturbed manner. What she had intended, 
she rather forgot. In the end it was she, not 
the younger woman, who was embarrassed; 
and while no one, certainly not the working 
girl, was impressive, it was Leslie’s mother 
who was put at ease. 

Before the elder Mrs. Updegraff left she 
was shown a drawerful of small, soft, lovely 
garments, and was told that January was to 
be the golden time. She left a young woman 


shining eyed and glowing of cheek, who as- 
sured her that silence always meant good 
news and promised her instant- comfort 
should there be a letter. Leslie’s- wife had 
been embarrassingly calm, but passing out 
of the Lafayette Arms his mother caused a 
gratifying stir in the bosom of the young 
person at the desk. And Mrs. Hamersley- 
West behind her pongee curtains, seeing the 
limousine, steered now by Miss Therese Up- 
degraff, draw away from her curb, thought 
deeply. 


RS. HAMERSLEY-WEST had un- 

usual material for reflection these days. 
Perhaps Miss Phipps, the chambermaid, 
talked with her at times. Perhaps the “‘little 
old apple” in 101 innocently dropped an un- 
intended word. Perhaps the echoes of the 
well traveled farther than wasthought. Mrs. 
Hamersley-West knew all about January. 
She knew all about the insurrection over the 
rent. She knew a third thing. Over the in- 
surrection she smiled, secure. 

“Tf they can find a place to go they can 
leave,” she told herself as she buffed her 
finger nails. 

Over January she reflected. In any other 
case she would have acted swiftly and ruth- 
lessly. 

The Updegraff limousine stayed the blow. 
She decided to let 4021 give notice. Over 
the third thing her lips grew firm and her 
buffing showed intensity of purpose. 

“T will teach that young woman a lesson!”’ 
she resolved, her nose growing pinker. 

The days passed; the insurrection seethed. 
The silence in which Leslie Updegraff was lost 
remained unbroken. The shadows under his 
wife’s eyes grew rather dark. Sometimes, as 
she passed, the kindly old doctor in 101 
noticed that her step dragged considerably. 

The boudoir cap, alert to everything, con- 
fided in Jim. ‘She’s shiny-eyed and smiley 
when you see her. But she cries nights. I 
hear her lots of times. Poor thing!” 

The boudoir cap should have saved her 
sympathy. She was to have unexpected need 
of it. The hand of Mrs. Hamersley-West, 
long upraised to strike, waited its most tell- 
ing hour, then descended. On the day before 
Christmas the boudoir cap found a note in 
her mail box from Mrs. Hamersley-West, 
stating that after January first the Lafayette 
Arms would have need of the Biddle apart- 
ment. There followed an interview from 
which, intrepid though she was, Helen Biddle 
retired in considerable disorder, leaving Mrs. 
Hamersley-West calm. That young lady had 
been taught her lesson, Mrs. Hamersley- 
West said to herself, rocking and buffing her 
nails. 


S SHE rocked, she considered the case of 
40214. If she heard nothing from 40214 
she would be obliged to take some action. 
Perhaps later in the evening she might go up 
and talk informally with young Mrs. Upde- 
graff. Of course, in her case, considering the 
family connections, everything must be pleas- 
ant. Not that anything, these days, was any 
too pleasant. Mrs. Hamersley-West, rocking 
alone, behind her pongee curtains, thought 
of taxes, of insurance, both fire and life, duc 
this month, of the hounding rivalry of the 
Tudor Manor, of the housemaids’ strike, led 
by Miss Phipps, for more pay, of the cost ol 
electricity, of the price of coal, of the repairs 
needed in the basement, of the sink in 107, 
stopped up again, of the perfidy of Helen 
Biddle, of the seethings among the occupants, 
and felt herself in a universe anything but 
pleasant. She felt, as she rocked and re- 
flected, that she had not a friend in the 
world. 

“Tt’s not as if I had some man to do for 
me,” she said, her nose very pink indeed. 

Old Mr..West hadn’t left her nearly so 
much as people thought. The Arms wasn't 
all paid for, by any means. She had taken 
care of herself a long time. ‘And to be a 
business woman you’ve got to be hari. 
They’re all after you.” 

She spoke sincerely. She had to be har‘. 
Yet she felt exceedingly alone. Henry Wi: 
gins had not called for a month. She hadn t 
chick or child to eat Christmas dinner wit’. 
Christmas! Much Christmas there would |:c 
for her. Hadn’t she put a Christmas tree 
the lobby, with electric lights and every- 
thing, and was there a soul to mention it? 
No. They stalked by like images, only stop- 
ping at the desk of the young person ‘0 
complain about the steam heat. A t 
rolled down each cheek of Mrs. Hamersl: \- 
West, as she rocked alone, pitying herscll 
and longing to be loved. 

It is just as well that she could not her 
Helen Biddle sniff as she swished past tlie 
Christmas tree, nor hear Miss Finley say (0 


ie | 
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Briefly—beauty of design and finish has 
been combined with every-day useability. 


Result—a Hotpoint appliance becomes the 
gift ideal carrying irresistible appeal. 


But just why, you ask ?— 


— because, that Percolator you give her this Christmas time (A, as 
illustrated, or another of the numerous designs) will sing its 
cheerful every-morning reminder of the giver — 


— or the joy of serving crunchy brown toast right at the table from 
Hotpoint Toaster (G) will serve the same end — 


—or suppose she says some day, "Jack, I’d like a Hotpoint Iron"; 
even that most utilitarian appliance (E) will serve as a once-a-week 
reminder, while the Boudoir Set (H) is essentially gifty; iron and 
curling tong heater in creton covered bag which flattens out to 
make an ironing board — 


— and who is there that will not think of the giver every time the 
Immersion Heater (C) is used to quickly heat a "hurry-up" hot 
drink or baby’s milk or emergency shaving water — 


— what a relief to be always freed from the mussiness and slowness 
of old methods of applying heat to the body. Safety Flexible 
Heating Pad (D) gives any desired degree of heat instantly and 
maintains it as long as wanted — 


— with the 3-heat Grill (F) one cooks above and below the glowing 
coils, two operations at once. Eminently practical — 


— then there is the Chafing Dish (B); no fuel or flame, no trouble, 
but lots of pleasure, with heat under complete control. 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVERWARE 


Certain items of this famous Silver Plate are now obtainable in 
the Hotpoint line. For instance; this beautiful coffee set — 


—in Adam Period design either Butler (Satin) finished and hand chased as in 
the illustration, or highly polished finish — 


— Um (17 inches high) is equipped with Hotpoint percolating device and auto- 
matic safety switch to prevent burnouts — 


— sold with tray (20 inches long) as illustrated, sugar and gold lined creamer, or 
Urn only. Those dealers who do not have it on display will gladly order it. 


Edison Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 
Chicago ° 
New York Ontario, Calif. Atlanta 
Manufacturers of these three well known lines of appliances 


Edison Hotpoint Hughes 
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‘Make Your Christmas Candy 
at Home with Karo x.. 


, ' ‘HE variety of wholesome candies so easily f en 
made with Karo syrup gives a really intelli- AL \ 
gent solution of the Christmas candy problem. 


EAUTIFULLY illustrated 

Corn Products Cook 
Book. of 68 pages contain- 
ing more than a hundred 
valuable recipes for candies 
of all kinds, cakes and 
pastry of every variety, 
sauces, and salad dressings. 


All recipes originated by 
leading professional cooks 
and endorsed by Domestic 
Science Experts. Every 
housewife heuia possess 
a copy of this book—sent 
free. Write today. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
DEPT. 10 
: P. O. Box 161, New York 
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It’s lots of fun for the children themselves 
to make it, and Karo always insures success. 


Christmas candies cost more than ever this 
year. It is worth your while to let the children 
make Karo candies at home. . It is as good as 
can be bought, and at a fraction of the cost of 
good store candy. ” 
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The Wings of off Price 


RICES are going to be 
|| sky-high this season; 
shoes, suits, hats—every- 
|| thing a woman wears is 
going to hit the ceiling as 
far as prices are con- 
g| cerned. Better buy while 
/ay)| the buying’s good.” A 
jobber of various manu- 
facturing lines in women’s 
wear delivered this ultimatum with an air 
which would indicate that he knew exactly 
what he was talking about. 

And we who had been pricing suits and 
gowns and shoes and hearing the same thing 
in the retail departments wondered if the 
ceiling would prove to be a stopping point 
or would break and let the wings of price 
soar right on through. 

“Silk stockings, for instance,” he went on. 
“No more bargains in silk stockings. Make 
up your mind to pay three or four dollars 
for a really good pair.” 

I might have been seriously affected by all 
this talk of high prices if he had not men- 
tioned the high price of silk stockings. It 
recalled the days before we felt that we must 
wear silk stockings every day, we women 
who either earn our own living or must be 
the purchasing agents with the family salary. 
We paid four and five dollars a pair then, or 
depended upon the birthday and Christmas 
gifts to keep our frugal supply intact. And 
as well as I can recall we wore our fine cotton- 
and-lisle hose and were fairly happy, con- 
tented and reasonable beings. 


I REFUSE to allow the threat of high prices 
to affect my mental attitude. If I cannot 
afford to pay the prices, I will take extra 
good care of what clothes I have until the 
wings of price have been clipped to reason- 
able flights. The time has come to assemble 
our natural common sense concerning 
clothes. We wore old clothes during the war 
and proudly told how many seasons old they 
were. We rather made a point of going 
shabby. And now in this reaction of mad 
extravagance, post-war recklessness in the 
matter of clothes, we are too much concerned 
with the high price of luxuries and not quite 
enough absorbed in the problem of taking 
better care of what we have on hand. 

If, as the jobbers say, the supply cannot 
reach the demand and all merchants are from 
two to six weeks behind on delivery of fin- 
ished garments, the solution is simple enough. 
We can get along with what we have until 
prices come within our reach and there is 
some adjustment of this high cost of living. 

A friend of mine was quite proudly show- 
ing me a new calico gown the other day, for 
which she had paid ninety-five cents a yard. 
She really did not need the gown; but, as 
she expressively explained, she had always 
been deeply interested in the tales her grand- 
mother had told of dollar-a-yard calico after 
the Civil War and she wanted to be able to 
tell her grandchildren about her ninety-five- 
cent-a-yard calico after the Great War. I 
am afraid many of us like to boast about the 
prodigious prices we are being forced to pay 
for clothes, instead of conserving our present 
supply. 

Let us assume, for instance, that we are to 
buy fewer garments this season and take 
better care of what we have. It means an 
outlay of perhaps half an hour in time daily 
and an actual expenditure of something like 
five dollars in the purchase of an equipment 
for economical care of our clothes. As buy- 
ers, for instance, we are not noted for keen- 
ness. We buy what is stylish, regardless of 
merit or of our needs. We buy lavishly and 
carelessly and without thought of durability. 
This extravagance is not confined to any one 
class; the extremely poor are even more lav- 
ish in ratio than the extremely rich. 





S A MATTER of fact, prices are only 
relatively high. When we decide—and 
persist in our decision—to purchase good 
garments that must have their due serv- 
ice of wear, the market must learn that the 
American woman is not to be wheedled into 
frequent purchases of shoddy material, care- 
lessly made, on the principle that “fashion 
wears out more apparel than the man.’ 
Then, and then only, can we set up our 
standard of American fashions for the Amer- 
ican needs and maintain it, even in the face 
of foreign disapproval and criticism. 
The secret of being well dressed lies in the 
care of clothes as much as in their selection 
and proper wearing. For the selection we 


By Elizabeth Sears 


are dependent to a great extent upon the 
shops; we must buy what they have to offer. 
But for the care of our clothes, a care that 
will add months to their service, we must 
depend upon ourselves alone. It is up to us 
to set a high standard of personal appear- 
ance and to count no effort wasted that 
tends to maintain that standard. 

The careful woman who is determined to 
make the most of her wardrobe cannot 
afford to make mistakes in her purchasing 
when prices have advanced at the rate they 
have done during the last two years. Al- 
ready we are told that there is to be a further 
advance of thirty-five per cent in the cost of 
garments. Perhaps it is fortunate that the 
prices on the accessory equipment have not 
advanced so much. 


Ferny orl who has the reputation of al- 
ways being well dressed, and who never 
has more than three or four gowns in her 
wardrobe, puts special stress on her equip- 
ment. Ona shelf in her closet there is the 
small electric traveling iron, with a suitable 
ironing board on which any quick bit of 
pressing may be done, a set of cleaning fluids, 
with clean cloths and brushes, plenty of 
extra shoe, hat and coat racks, all kept care- 
fully in their places. Any chance spot on a 


gown may be at once quickly cleaned be- 


cause the materials are at hand and the habit 
of taking care of her clothes has been formed. 

“Tt isn’t the clothes you buy that make 
you well dressed,” she says; ‘“‘it is the care 
you take of them. It is as much your duty 
to keep your clothes well groomed as your 
person.” 

She has long since struck the keynote of 
the well-dressed woman, and although her 
way must lie through the path of economy, 
she is always ready for any event, with her 
three or four well-cared-for gowns. Provided 
the average woman plans her wardrobe care- 
fully, keeps within a very few color lines, 
studies her styles carefully and takes care of 
her clothes, she can afford to remain calm, 
even though prices soar to the skies. 

In the first place, never consider a cheap 
garment a bargain. Look well to the ma- 
terial and the stitching. A poorly sewed 
cotton thread means puckers later that no 
pressing will entirely remove. Pay your 
purchase price with the comforting thought 
that no money saved on a cheap and shoddy 
suit is ever going to repay you for the lack 
of that solidly consoling sensation that comes 
from the knowledge that your suit will bear 
comparison with any, as far as material and 
tailoring go. 


HETHER your suit is old or new, take 

care of it just thesame. Coat and skirt 
hangers may be had for ten cents anywhere, 
and you should have one for each garment. 
See to it that your closet has a stout clothes 
rod running through the center and that you 
do not hang a heavy coat next to a delicate 
chiffon blouse and thereby gain more wrinkles 
than you can press out in half an hour. As 
soon as you remove your coat, shake it 
lightly to remove the surface dust, brush the 
collar and shoulders lightly and hang it up. 
A good clothes brush should be a part of 
your economy equipment. Adjust your 
coat carefully on the hanger so that there is 
no strain or dragging portion, anywhere to 
mar the shape. 

The skirt " houb also be shaken lightly 
and examined for spots that may be quickly 
removed if discovered at once. Fold it 
neatly into the skirt hanger, and if you find 
that your new narrow skirt shows an inclina- 
tion to “knee out,” get the best of it by 
fastening another skirt hanger at the bottom 
of the skirt, arranging the folds so they will 
not crush, and from the hook of the hanger 
hang your clean walking shoes. The weight 
will be equally distributed over the skirt 
and will correct the tendency to the bulging 
at the knees. By caring for your suit in this 
manner you put off the evil day of the gen- 
eral cleaning, for a too frequent pressing with 
steam and a hot iron is apt to take the life 
and resiliency out of some material. 

A good rainy-day equipment will save 
pressing bills also. The raincoat is a vital 
part of your wardrobe. It should be of good 
material, made on attractive lines. There is 
no more necessity of the awkwardly bulging 
raincoat than of an ill-fitting gown. Light 
toe rubbers may be kept in the pocket of the 
raincoat, ready for an emergency, as well as 
the clever little hat covering of rubber which 
will snap on over the daintiest hat without 


crushing the lightest feather and which will 
prove to be an invaluable boon in the rainy 
spring and autumn seasons. The rubbers 
will save your shoes, as a shoe once soaked 
will never after keep its shape. 

You may pay a good price for your sea- 
son’s hat, if you will make an agreement with 
yourself to take good care of it and make it 
last through the season. When you take it 
off, brush it carefully with a soft hat brush, 
straightening every leaf and ribbon and 
looking to see that the brim is not bent or 
crumpled by handling. It may be easier to 
toss it lightiy on a table or the piano or the 
first object that comes handy; but a hat 
thoroughly brushed and placed in the closet 
on its own individual hatstand, is always 
ready for a hasty donning and shows the 
effects of its geod care. If dust is allowed to 
settle on it and gather in the tiny crevices of 
the straw braid or the folds of velvet, getting 
it out is a difficult matter and even a high- 
priced hat soon begins to look shabby and 
discouraged. 

The hatstands are easily transformed from 
the ordinary straw cuff protectors that may 
be purchased for ten cents each. You can 
cover these with gay bits of cretonne, if you 
have a taste for color, and scent them with 
your favorite sachet. Two pairs will cover 
the needs of the average woman as far as hats 
are concerned and will keep them looking 
trim and fresh. 


OUR veils need only a few minutes daily; 
but those few minutes mean all the dif- 
ference between trim, crisp veils and limp, 
wrinkled and dejected affairs that detract 
from your appearance. A veil properly ad- 
justed adds much to the attractive appear- 
ance of any woman and, as veils are more 
than expensive just now, it pays to take care 
ofthem. Instead of wadding your veil up in 
a crumpled heap when you remove it, shake 
it free from dust and roll it up carefully from 
the ends. If it becomes too dusty a dip in 
gasolene or even in borax-water light suds 
will soon restore it to its first freshness, espe- 
cially if it is well pressed after being cleaned. 
It should be removed from the hat and rolled 
after each wearing and kept in its own box. 
One instinctively thinks of gloves in the 
same vein with veils. Being daintily gloved 
requires either time or money. The summer 
days, when one may wear silk gloves, that 
only need a rinsing in soapsuds to make 
them fresh and dainty, take on an added 
memory of regret when one faces the winter 
problem of trying to make one or two pairs 
of white gloves last through the season and 
yet always have a clean pair of gloves. It 
can be done. Street gloves should be of a 
more serviceable shade of tan or brown; but 
the white gloves may be kept clean for more 
than one wearing, with a bit of care. 

See that the hands are always dry and 
clean when gloves are put on. A bit of 
powder aids in the process, for gloves should 
never be hastily dragged on, even when one 
isin a hurry. Before removing them, in the 
privacy of one’s room, go over the soiled tips 
and seams with a bit of art gum carefully 
and gently rubbed on. This will remove the 
signs of wear and, if done after each wearing, 
will put off the day of the cleaner. Pull the 
gloves off over the hands from the wrists and 
carefully straighten out each finger in the 
same shape in which it came to you from the 
store. Lay the gloves between perfumed 
strips of tissue paper and place them care- 
fully in a box. The joy of knowing that your 
gloves are ready—and spotless—to put on 
when next you need them should be return 
enough for the extra care in keeping them in 
good condition. If you prefer wearing wash 
gloves, see to it that they are washed each 
time after wearing. Nothing mars the ap- 
pearance of a well-dressed woman like soiled, 
carelessly put on and shapeless gloves. 


EXT are the shoes. One pair will last the 
season if you bestow some intelligent 
care on them. You can buy for ten cents a 
handy little sheepskin polisher, into which 
the hand may be slipped for the daily rub- 
bing and dusting of the shoes. Every time 
you take them off, remove the dust, lest it 
settle in the leather and crack and mar it. 
Oncea week a bit of petrolatum, thoroughly 
rubbed into the whole shoe, will feed and 
protect it. This should be entirely rubbed in 
and the shoe well polished afterward. A 
high, smooth polish protects the shoe from 
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Piet yc lothes that look 


as well as they wash 


Why shouldn’t your children 
look well even though they 
want to play in the sand pile? 
You can dress children in 
good looking, cleverly designed 
and well made play clothes and 
yet devote less time and labor 
to them than to crude ill-fitting » 
play clothes which are supposed 
to save laundry. 


“Bread Winner” 


@.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Childrens Play Clothes 


LOOK WELL. WEAR WELL. WASH WELL 


tells you all about it in a book- 
let entitled ““Winnie’s Way.” 
Let us send you acopy. This 
booklet also gives you our de- 
signs, tells you in detail how 
our garments are built to with- 
stand the strain of strenuous 
play.. We'll also send you the 
dealer’s name in your town for 
we want you to go to see the 
Bread Winner Children’s Play 
Clothes, to note the quality, 
yes, and the moderate prices. 


THE O. L. HINDS COMPANY, 
Dept. L2, Burlington, Vt. 
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Like 
Walkin 


Velvet 


If youare seeking 
extra shoe com- 
fort at no ex- 

tra cost,wear 






The Original and Genuine 


Di: 


J.P-SMITH SHOE CO-JOHN EBBERTS SHOE C0. 


Makers of Meris Shoes ------- Makers of Women’s Shoes 
Chicago Buffalo 
The luxurious cushion inner 
sole acts as a ‘“shock-absorb- 
er’ to the body and these “‘easi- 
est shoes on earth” 
need no‘‘breaking in.” 
It’sallin the cushion. 
If there is no Dr. 
A. Reed dealer 
in your city, 
write us. 
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Quaker Flour 


A Million Now Enjoy It 





Made by 
Waker pats Com 


produce. 





Yes, We Make Flour 


The Quaker Oats Company is 
making a Flour. 
grade Flour, as you'll expect— 
made for the millions who love 
Quaker quality. 


It’s a super- 


This is the Story 


We have for decades made 
superlative cereal foods. The 
lovers of good things the world 
over enjoy them. 


We felt that these folks would 
also like a premier grade of Flour. 
So we built a model mill, and 
told our experts to create the 
finest Flour that science could 


Then They Did 
This: 


They fixed a standard by which they use only one-half of the 


wheat kernel. 


They installed a laboratory and a bakery in the mill, to watch 
the Flour constantly by analyses and tests. 


In the course of time they thus attained an extraordinary Flour. 


Women Welcomed It 


Never before has a flour, we think, received such royal welcome. 


As soon as grocers stocked it housewives by the thousands 


bought it. 


Users told others, and now a million folks enjoy it. 


And they learned how flours can differ. 


Four great 


mills make it, and their daily capacity is 10,000 barrels. 


Ask your grocer for a sack. Have him get it if he lacks it. 
Quaker Flour is the sort of flour you want. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


Mills at Akron, Ohio; Cedar Rapids, lowa; Peterborough, Ont. ; 


and Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


In our Canadian mills, to conform to Government requirements, 


we use more than one-half of the wheat kernel. 
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begs Biscuit Flour 


made from special 
wheat for dainties. 
It is self-raising. The 
sealed round pack- 
ages with tops keep 
it ever-fresh. 


cuit Flour for bis- 
cuits, pancakes, 
doughnuts, cakes, cookies, etc. In 
such foods it excels bread flour. 


A special flour 


Use Quaker Bis- 


cakes, etc. 





Quaker Farina 
A fancy Farina 
without a fancy 
price. It is inner 
wheat — the choicest 
50 per cent—in gran- 
ulated form. A finer 
grade is impossible. 
Serve as a breakfast 
dainty or in fritters. 
Usé in waffles, griddle 
The granulations add 
enticements to such foods. 
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the inroads of dust; but you should see to it 
that only the best blacking is used. Shoe 
trees may be had for ten cents a pair, and the 
moment you remove the shoes have the shoe 
trees ready to slip in. Never leave a shoe for 
an hour without this aid to its shape, for a 
shoe which is allowed to lop over shapelessly 
and form innumerable wrinkles is hard to 
restore to ifs original form. Taken care of in 
this manner and protected with rubbers in 
damp weather, your shoes will look well as 
long as they are fit to be worn at all. 

The hose, next to the shoes, are an impor- 
tant.é¢em of expenditure. If you wear cotton 
cx lisle hose try ironing them with a moder- 
ately warm iron. This gives them a luster 
that makes them look like silk. 


F YOU wear silk stockings never allow 

them to lie overnight unwashed. They 
should be washed as soon as removed from 
the feet, and the wear will be materially in- 
creased if they are also washed in lukewarm 
water before being worn. Perspiration rots 
the fiber of the silk or lisle if allowed to re- 
main, and one secret of poorly wearing hose 
is that they are allowed to lie in the clothes 
hamper until the weekly laundress appears. 
It only takes a few seconds to wash them out 
each night and they will be dry before morn- 
ing. If you can afford only three pairs of 
hose, have them of the best make and wash 
them daily, alternating the wear of them. In 
this way they will last you much longer. 

Silk underwear is not so extravagant as it 
sounds. For the busy woman it is an econ- 
omy, as it may be washed at home and will 
outwear the filmy lingerie that depends upon 
its foamy lace and ribbons for its effects. 
Two suits of silk underwear, costing six dol- 
lars each, gave a business woman a season’s 
wear. They were washed each night and 
smoothed and folded neatly when dry. Be- 
sides, the comfort of silk in hot weather is 
a luxury that is well worth its cost. 

The only silk underwear that is a real ex- 
travagance is the silk petticoat that will 


crack and wear while hanging in the closet. 
Never attempt to save your silk petticoat— 
put it right on and get all the wear possible 
out of it. A satin or a jersey silk is a better 
buy than a taffeta; but if you desire the 
latter, choose one with a soft finish and shake 
it free from dust well each night. With 
heavy winter skirts bloomers are more sen- 
sible as well as more economical than the silk. 


LL of which brings us to a most important 
part of a woman’s costume, her corsets. 
It has always been a most incomprehensible 
thing to me how women who are utterly fas- 
tidious about every other portion of their 
clothing will neglect their corsets and wear 
them until they have passed the limit of 
decency. Women who would not for a mo- 
ment dream of appearing in anything but 
the most immaculate of attire from the under- 
wear to the lace collar will wear a pair of 
corsets an entire season without having them 
cleaned. 

“Corsets should be washed weekly.” This 
motto should be firmly implanted in the 
mind of every woman who wears corsets. If 
you have a kitchen and a weekly laundress, 
the problem is simplified; the corsets can be 
scrubbed in the tub. If you must depend, 
as many women do, on the laundry equip- 
ment of your bathroom, then purchase a 
ten-cent hand brush, use plenty of borax and 
good soap, scrub your corsets well on both 
sides with the hand brush and plenty of soap, 
and let them remain covered in the warm 
soapy water for ten or fifteen minutes. Scrub 
them again in clean soapsuds, rinse well in 
clear hot water, tint with the same pink tint 
you use for your silk underwear, if you prefer 
pink, and hang to dry in the sun and air. In 
winter a night over the radiator gives you 
your corsets fresh and clean in the morning. 
The comfort of putting on freshly cleaned 
corsets once a week more than pays for the 
trouble incurred in the cleaning. 

In short, take care of what you have until 
prices have settled somewhat. 





Home Journal Books That Help, at Little Cost 


Do You Know of Our Architectural 
Books ? 


JOURNAL BUNGALOws. Price, 50 cents. 

JOURNAL Housss. Price, 50 cents. 

YourR FIREPLACE AND HOw To Bulb It. Price, 
5 cents. 

How TO FINANCE THE BUILDING OF A LITTLE 
Home. Price, 10 cents. 

Wuat You SHOULD KNOW WHEN BUILDING A 
LitTLE House. Price, 10 cents. 


For any of these books address the Book Editor, 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL. 


WEAVING THE NEw BASKETs. Price, 25 cents. 


For this comprehensive pamphlet, which in- 
cludes pictures and descriptions, address the Art 
Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Clothes 


FASHIONS FOR STOUT FiGuREsS. Clothes to choose 
to give the slenderest lines is cleverly exploited 
in this new illustrated book. Price, 15 cents. 

BaBy’s First CLotues. Helps mothers to dress 
baby in the most hygienic and daintiest way. 
Price, 15 cents. 

MATERNITY CLOTHES. A wise choice of suitable 
clothes of all kinds. Price, 15 cents. 

COSTUMES FOR BAZAARS AND MASQUERADES. Pat- 
terns can be supplied forallthese. Price, 15cents. 

THE Bripe’s Book. A new edition of charming 
illustrations, with information regarding the 
bride’s trousseau needs. Price, 15 cents. 

HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING CHILDREN’S 
CLOTHES. Contains many short cuts to economy. 
Price, 10 ceftts. 

ECONOMICAL MAKE-OVERS. Ideas for women, girls 
and children. Price, 15 cents. 

LITTLE FoLks’ SWEATERS AND Hats. Pretty, easily 
made styles in a wide variety. Price, 15 cents. 
For any of these books address the Fashion 

Editor, THE Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL. 


FASHION SELECTIONS FOR DECEMBER. A new book 
of illustrated designs of new winter fashions for 
women, girls and children. Price, 10 cents. 
Address the Service Bureau, THE LAprEs’ HOME 
JOURNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Housekeeping 


Tue Goop-Foop BooKLets. Prepared by Anna 
Barrows, Instructor in Cookery, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. These booklets tell 
how to select the five kinds of food necessary to 
maintain health, and they also give the reasons 
why of well-cooked food. Price, 10 cents each: 
Good Bread Making—Wheat is our most largely 
used starch that makes energy slowly. 


Body-Building Foods—The protein foods that 
make and repair muscle and tissue: meat, milk, 
fish and eggs. 
Serving Sweets as Food—Sugar is the carbohy- 
drate that makes energy quickly. 
Serving Fat as Food—Cream, butter and other 
fats provide the fuel that keeps the body’ fires 
burning. 
Serving Minerals as Food—The right way to 
use and cook the vegetables and fruits that 
cleanse and cool the blood and regulate the 
body activities. 

ONE HUNDRED THRIFT REcIPEs. Price, 10 cents. 

Low-Cost MEALS FoR HiGH-Cost TImMEs. Price, 
10 cents. 

A GUIDE TO MENU MAKING. Price, 6 cents. 


For any of the books listed under this heading 
address the Household Bureau, THE Lap1Es’ HOME 
JOURNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With Your 
Needlework for Gifts and the House 


50 DESIGNS IN CROCHETED Lace. Send 5 cents for 
a leaflet of patterns suitable for trimming bed- 
room linens, curtains and underwear; also for 
dining-room linens. Enlarged prints can be sup- 
plied at prices stated in the leaflet. 

New Cross-STiTcu D1iaGrams. With color key for 
designs of cushions, bags and decorative linens. 
Mailed, post prepaid, for 15 cents. 

THE NEW CROCHET Book. Written directions for 
novelties such as babies’ sacques, caps, camisoles, 
edgings, etc. Price, 25 cents. 

THE NEw Book oF SWEATERS. Working directions 
for girls’ and women’s sizes; also a few for babies. 
Price, 25 cents. 

NEw KNITTING IN COTTON. Working directions 
for washcloths, fancy bags and cushions; also 
laces for towels, pillowcases, etc. Price, 15 cents. 

NEEDLEWORK GiFT Book. Designs and'directions 
for making gifts in fancywork. Price, 25 cents. 

Wuat I AM MAKING FroM WuaTI Have. Designs 
from odd pieces. Price, 15 cents. 


For any of the books listed under this heading 
address the Needlework Editors, THE Lapies’ 
HOME JOURNAL, 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Entertainments 


THE Book OF ANNOUNCEMENTS AND SHOWERS. 
Price, 15 cents. 

HER WEDDING Day. Price, 15 cents. 

GAMES AND PARTIES FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 
Price, 15 cents. 

CHILDREN’S PARTIES AND BIRTHDAY CELEBRA- 
TIONS. Price, 15 cents. 

NONSENSE ForTuNEs. Price, 5 cents. 

THE Book oF Farr Bootus. Price, 25 cents. 
For any of these books address the Entertain- 

ment Bureau, THE Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL. 





FOR THE MOTHER-TO-BE. A _ new booklet —“General Suggestions for the Expectant 
Mother”— containing 12 pages of useful information and showing the layette necessary, has just 
been issued. Send 15 cents to the Service Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


HOME JOURNAL PATTERNS. Tue Lapigs’ HOME JouRNAL patterns may be purchased from 
any store selling Home Patterns, or by mail, postage prepaid, if you address the Pattern Service, THE 
Lapigs’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Women’s and misses’ dresses, 25 cents; coats, 25 


cents;. waists, 20 cents; skirts, 20 cents; chil- 


dren’s, 20 cents; transfer embroidery designs, 15 cents; all other patterns, 20 cents. Patterns 


will be cut to measure at $1 each. 
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As much as Cousin Ben did. 


Jane got a dolly that can walk, 
And I a chest of tools, 


A blackboard and a box of chalk 


Just like they have in schools. 


She had a sled and I a ball, 
A stockingful of candy, 


And skates and—I can’t tell you all 


But everything was dandy. 


If mother tells you that we cried 


’Twas Ben made us begin it, 
He wouldn’t even let us ride 
His Kiddie-Kar a minute. 


REAL KIDDIE-KARS ARE MADE 


KIDDIE-IKAR 


MADE IN AMERICA FOR AMERICAN GIRLS AND BOYS 





Made in five sizes 


No. 1—for 1-2 years, $1.25 
No. 2—for 2-3 years, 2.00 
No. 3—for 3-4 years, 2.50 
No. 4—for 4-5 years, 3.00 
No. 5—for over 5 years, 3.50 


Higher west of the Mississippi 


Or course our Christmas tree was fine, 
And all the gifts were splendid. 
Jane liked hers and I liked mine 
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I spied it when the tree was lit 
All shining red and yellow 

And thoughtwhen father reached for it 
I was the lucky fellow. 


Jane and I never had one yet 
But now we've got a plan. 


We can have Kiddie-Kars, I bet, 


If other children can. 


Next Christmas isn’t very far. 
Then, Jane and I agree, 


I shall give her a Kiddie-Kar, 
And she'll give one to me! 











Be sure this mark 
is on the seat. 
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“[ HERE is no reason why any boy 
or girl should be without a Kiddie- 


. Kar after this Christmas. 


Among the five sizes there is one 
that is correct for a child of any age, 
from one year up to eight. 

The prices are astonishingly low— 
the smallest is $1.25, the largest $3.50. 
Think of getting a vehicle that will 
delight your child and last for years, 
as cheap as that! Only the economy 
of our vast production—one million 
in 1919— makes this low price possible. 

Kiddie-Kar is perfectly safe, even for 
a baby—close to the ground, almost 
impossible to tip over, no sharp 
corners or splinters, no adjustments 
to pinch the fingers, tear clothes. or. 
get out of order. 


It not only affords healthful exercise out 
doors, but is the only practical indoor vehicle; 
it is quiet and does not injure floors or rugs. 

You can find Kiddie-Kar wherever juven- 
ile vehicles are sold. 


ONLY BY WHITE 


The only genuine KIDDIE- 
KAR is made by-the-H. C. 
White Company of North 
Bennington, Vt. The name 
KIDDIE-KAR is a registered 
trade mark; it is always on 
the seat. The KIDDIE-KAR 
is protected by four patents. 
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WEAR-EVER 
IER 
ALUMINUM 
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TRADE MARK 











2 OOD always see 
ca ae Wear-Ever : 





uminum Rak Pan. because 


E, “Wear- Bec’ is so bright and clean. — eg ee 


Turn flame to usual height at first. When pan is _ 
thoroughly heated, reduce flame one-third to one-half. - 


Save fuel! 


“Wear-Ever” 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


are used in homes where the same pride is taken in 
the quality and appearance of the kitchen equipment 
as in the other furnishings of the home. 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


Look for the ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ trade mark on the bottom of each utensil 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Dept. 12, New Kensington, Pa. 


In Canada ‘‘ Wear-Ever’’ utensils are made by Northern Aluminum Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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The Tone of Lafayette Arms 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 116) 


the young person at the desk that the money 
spent for this yuletide display could have 
supported ten Belgian children for a month. 

“‘And who is there in this house,’’ she 
asked as the young person gave her her mail, 
“who has any use for a Christmas tree?”’ 

Miss Finley, who felt lonely and old her- 
self that night, cared nothing that from the 
street the Christmas tree looked glowing and 
gay and would make anyone living in the 
Tudor Manor long to move. 8. 

Henry M. Wiggins, coming in from a poor 
dinner alone at his club, shook the rain from 
his umbrella right over the Oriental rug, 
sneezed, said: ‘‘My heavens! I hope I’m 
not coming down with the influenza! Will 
there be a little heat in our rooms to-night, 
I wonder?” saw the Christmas tree alight 
and cheery, and remarked that he hoped due 
provision had been made against the dangers 
of explosion and fire. 

Had Mrs. Hamersley-West heard the sniff 
and the comments, other tears would have 
followed the first. She was spared these, 
however, and the monologue of Helen Biddle 
safe in her room with Jim. She was in a 
wrapper and her boudoir cap, and knitting 
on the last row of the pink afghan as she 
talked. 

“The ole pill! She found out you’re just 
a caulker. An’ she says it was with intent to 
deceive an’ she could put us in jail. An’ she’s 
turning us out, when she knows the town’s 
full to overflowing an’ not even a hotel room 
to be had an’ not a bungalow nor apartment 
nowhere. I gave her a good one though. 
She looked past me at the wall an’ sez the 
Lafayette Arms was for people of refinement 
an’ upbringing. An’ I sez: ‘Upbringing! 
Well, Mrs. West, I can’t help that the first 
five years of my life was spent next door to 
Hamersley’s butcher shop. But we moved 
away just before Hamersley died, an’ have 
had advantages since, just like some others 
I can mention!’ 

“That made her look at me anyhow. But 
didn’t do no good—done harm if anything. 
We’ve got to get out in a week, an’ I don’t 
know where we'll go. An’ in this weather 
an’ all. Listen at the wind right now.” 


HE two listened. A driving rain beat 

against the window, and the wind, wail- 
ing dewn the well, had a sound of almost 
hur agony. 

1 . Biddle, listening, turned to Jim and 
dropped the afghan. 

“Soundsfunny, don’t it? I’m just going to 
run round the hall an’ see if everything’s all 
right round there.” 

In the red dimness of the hall, outside the 
door of 40214, she met Mrs. Hamersley- 
West about to knock. That business woman 
had dried her tears, ceased self-pity, and 
determined on action. She would be pleas- 
ant. But she would give Mrs. Updegraff a 
chance to show that she recognized the 
standing of the house. Plenty of very nice 
people would like to move into 40214 when- 
ever it was vacant. She would be pleasant. 
But she would have some kind of an under- 
standing. 

Helen Biddle slipped in between her up- 
raised hand and the door. ‘‘ You’re after her 
next, I suppose. Well, if you get in there to- 
night, you'll use personal violence. She’s a 
right to her Christmas in peace.” 

The two glared at each other in the half 
dark. Helen Biddle was intrepid and had the 
advantage in height and youth. But Mrs. 
Hamersley-West was intrepid also, and had 
behind her years of experience in doing for 
herself. There is no knowing what might 
have happened in the half dark, as the rain 
beat on the roof and the wind roared wildly 
by, had not then a sound, surely not the 
moan of the storm, equally surely the sound 
of human distress, within 4021, struck upon 
their hearing. They looked at each other, 
alarm in their eyes. 

“There’s something wrong,” said Helen 
Biddle, and turned the knob. At the sight 
of the figure lying there, she cried out ‘‘She’s 
dying!” and wrung her hands. 


RS. HAMERSLEY-WEST gave one 
look, then, in the voice of one who has 
taken command of many strange emergen- 
cies, said: ‘Go and get old Doctor Brown. 
Then come back. Keep quiet, and hurry up.” 
She pushed Helen Biddle’s passive form 
into the hall and shut the door. 

When Doctor Brown arrived, on the heels 
of the panting boudoir cap, Mrs. Hamersley- 
West was calm and still in command. 

“There'll be no time to take her anywhere. 
And there’s not an available nurse in town. 
We'll have to manage. If you think you'll 
have hysterics you’d better go; if you keep 
your head you can be useful.” This last to 
the boudoir cap. 

“V’m all right,” said Helen Biddle. 





Seuss 


The drab and decent walls of 4024 looked, 
that Christmas Eve, upon strangely un- 
related human creatures engaged in a vital 
human task. They fell into rank under the 
quiet competence of old Doctor Brown. He 
had saved many a human life and brought 
many a wandering young soul into a stormy 
world in his long country practice. Under his 
quiet direction Mrs. Hamersley-West in her 
blue Georgette crepe and Helen Biddle in 
her wrapper and boudoir cap worked swiftly. 
They were hollow-eyed and white when, as 
the gray dawn began to filter down the well, 
Mrs. Hamersley-West finished the first of- 
fices due every tiny newborn human creature 
and, holding this one carefully in his white 
swathings, showed him to the great eyes, 
yearning from the bed. 

“‘He’s a perfectly darling little boy,”’ she 
said in a voice that made the boudoir cap 
gasp. ‘‘And the doctor says he’ll be all right 
and you'll be splendid. Now you just go to 
sleep. We'll take care of him.” 

The dark eyes turned from the face of 
Doctor Brown to Helen Biddle, tearfully 
smiling under her boudoir cap, and to the 
strangely softened face above the white 
bundle. She smiled herself, sighed, and her 
eyes closed. The three tiptoed away. 


HE news ran like fire about the Lafayette 

Arms. From every burrow in the rabbit 
warren tiptoeing tenants came down into 
the lobby. There the young person at the 
desk had her opportunity. 

“What d’you think of our baby?” she 
inquired. ‘‘ Mrs. Hamersley-West was up all 
night an’ Mrs. Biddle an’ Doctor Brown.” 

The rabbits of the warren, not exactly 
knowing at first what they thought, felt 
strange stirrings within them. 

It was Miss Finley, oldest of eleven, never 
herself young, who furnished an active idea. 
“The Christmas tree! Let’s all put some- 
thing on it for him!” 

It was a wonderful idea. All day the 
rabbit warren hummed with it. 

Henry Wiggins went down to his store and 
brought a baby carriage as his offering, and 
a crib for Mrs. Hamersley-West to give. 
The blue afghan of Helen Biddle showed 
resplendent from its tissue paper; the pink 
one had its immediate use upstairs. Mrs. J. 
B. Hicks produced a silver mug and spoon 
from long past history. The “little old 
apple” in 101 had knitted innumerable little 
socks and sacks. Every one of the twenty- 
eight apartments found something. Byafter- 
noon the Christmas tree was groaning. 

It was the afternoon mail, however, that 
gave the young person at the desk her great- 
est opportunity of all. She looked it over, 
ran from her desk and plunged into the 
automatic elevator up to 40214. ‘Five let- 
ters! All from South America,” she hissed 
to Helen Biddle, who opened the door. 

The young person couldn’t help lingering 
to see what happened. She saw Helen Biddle 
lay them by the hand resting outside the 
coverlet, saw the hand stir and clasp them 
weakly. This made good telling to all comers 
when she returned below. But she found the 
office in considerable stir. 


HE Updegraff limousine was outside, 
Mrs. Updegraff within the lobby, de- 
manding sight of her new grandson. She 
thanked Mrs. Hamersley-West for her won- 
derful kindness. ‘And, of course, as soon as 
it is possible they must both come to us until 
our son returns,” she was saying amazingly. 
It was Mrs. Hamersley-West’s reply, how- 
ever, that again ran like fire about the Lafay- 
ette Arms. “Of course that’s as our Mrs. 
Updegraff wishes. But Mrs. Biddle and I 
don’t think we can part with our baby right 
away.” 

Wonderful! The rabbit warren could not 
make it out. Some thought Mrs. Hamersley- 
West was insane. Some thought she was 
converted. Some thought she wanted to 
keep the Updegraff limousine drawing up 
and away from the door. 

As they tiptoed about wrapping parcels 
for the Christmas tree and unguardedly say- 
ing ‘‘ Merry Christmas!” to persons they had 
hardly even seen, they discussed the matter. 
Some were afraid the house had lost its 
tone. They all agreed, however, that taking 
everything into consideration it had been an 
unusually “Christmasy” kind of Christmas. 
And as far as the standing of the house, that 
question was put to rest by Mrs. J. B. Hicks, 
speaking solemnly as always, but in a sur- 
prisingly democratic fashion to anyone who 
might listen to her words about the first 
grandchild of her dear friend Hattie Mears. 

“After all,’ she said—and listening they 
solemnly assented—‘‘anyone who has had 
as many children and grandchildren as I 
have, knows there is always a good deal of 
tone about a young baby.” 
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‘‘Like Mother 
Used to Make’”’ 


is but one of the many filling, luscious 
good things YOU can make — oh, so 
easily !— out of savory 


NONE S 
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i None Such Gem 


ICH 


MINCE MEAT 


The New Recipes 


exhibited on this page suggest some of a wide 
variety of appetizing dishes. ’ 

These recipes will be welcomed by housewives 
who like to surprise their families with something 
new and tempting in the way of food. 

For example, hot None Such Gems for breakfast 
lend a little variety to a meal too often the same. 
Bake enough of them. Your family will make 
away with them fast and come up smiling for 
more. 

For luncheons that must be taken somewhere, 
Oatmeal Cookies with None Such Filling are sus- 
taining as well as delicious. Gracious, how every 
bite seems to go to just the right spot! 

And to the stuffing of the game that’s carved 
at your board, a single package of None Such will 
add richness and flavor. 


TRY THESE RECIPES 


None Such Gems— Make a pie crust dough. Use gem pans, 
greasing pan as usual. Roll dough moderately thick. Line 
each gem pan with dough in the same manner as for pie, fill 
with None Such Mince Meat thickened with flour. Make 
a covering of dough. Serve hot. 


None Such Salad—None Such Mince Meat, oranges, grapes, 
celery, marshmallows. Chill and serve on lettuce leaf. 


None Such Sandwiches—Cut slices of bread very thin. 
Make a filling of None Such Mince Meat, to which may be 
added onions, celery, pimentos. Use crisp lettuce leaf. 


None Such Relish—Mix None Such Mince Meat with green 
or red peppers and onions. 


Tomatoes Stuffed with None Such—Scoop out a tomato. 
Mix None Such Mince Meat, celery, green peppers and onions. 
Fill the scooped-out tomato and serve, after chilling, on plate 
garnished with parsley. 


Oatmeal Cookies with None Such Filling—Cookies—1 
cup sugar, 1 cup shortening, 3 cups oatmeal, 3 cups flour, 
44 cup milk, 1 teaspoonful of soda. Filling—None Such 
Mince Meat, 2 cups; 1 cup water. Boil till thick and spread 
between cookies. 


None Such Jelly for Dessert—1 package Jiffy-Jell (either 
lemon, orange, or loganberry), nuts, None Such Mince Meat. 
Before serving, cover top with whipped cream, sprinkle with 
finely chopped nuts and place a cherry in center. 


None Such Dressing for Duck or Other Game—Make 
dressing in the usual way; add 1 package None Such Mince 
Meat, and more apples and celery to suit individual taste. 


NOTE—None Such Mince Meat prepared in the same manner 
as for Mince Pie, should be used for all these recipes. Use 
according to directions on the package. 


You'll find yourself trying some of the other recipes suggested 
on the None Such package. 


Merrell-Soule Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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THE LADIES 


Civilized and Savage Feet 


Begin Equally Strong 
Parents Permit Wrong Shoes to Make a Difference 


Most children begin life with strong, 
perfect feet. But most adults suffer from 
foot ailments. Wrong shoes in childhood 
are the reason, so Government Author- 
ities state. 

Wrong shoes are a crime against child- 
hood—but many parents ignorantly sin 
against their children. 

If parents only knew the grave injuries 
defective feet can produce; if they only 
knew the incapacity, stunted develop- 
ment and general physical weakness they 
are responsible for, fewer children would 
suffer all their lives for their parents’ ig- 
norance. Cramped nerves in the feet 
affect the whole nervous system; weak, 
painful feet discourage correct carriage 
and natural exercise; weakness and dis- 
eased conditions often result. 


Correct Shoes—Parents’ Easy Duty 


It’s easy to protect children’s feet. 
Scientifically shaped Selz Liberty Bell 
Shoes are designed to protect every part 
of the delicate growing foot structure. 
They develop feet straight, sound and 
strong, protect muscles, tissues and 
nerves. No weak arches or insteps, no 
crowded toes or distorted bones. They 
embody 48 years’ scientific study to pre- 
vent such deformities. 


Long Wear 


The long wear in. Selz Liberty Bell 
Shoes is real economy. They are all 
leather and all wear. It is a parental 
duty to know Selz Dealers. Write us 
for names. 


Deformed Bones 


Crowded Toes 


Flat Foot 


Selz Liberty Bell Shoes— 
Perfect Feet 








For Boys, Girls 
and 
High School 


Misses 
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Selz Liberty Bell Girls’ 
Shoe 


Misses’ gun metal lace Pedic model, 
eg | extra heavy sole and raw- 
hide slip sole. Liberty Bell Shoes 
range from four to eight dollars, 
accorditig to size and style. 


CHICAGO and 
PITTSBURGH 


Boys’ Liberty Bell 
Army Shoe 


—a duplicate of the sical arm 
shoe worn by over U.S. 
Soldiers; black or 4. Renin, Madea 
over-weight soles, unbeatable dura- 
bility, $6.00. 














Last ‘ici “And This 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


Christmas Day! And suddenly gayety 
departs. The little group in khaki or gray 
look at one another. Christmas, in wartime, 
away from home! 

For a moment dead silence. 

Then big Captain Grant gets up with an 
air of tremendous briskness. ‘‘Come, come, 
children, this’ll never do. First thing you 
know we'll all be sniveling. And, after all, I 
shouldn’t wonder—well, isn’t this Christmas 
in the mudhole the greatest Christmas of our 
lives?”? He goes to the window. ‘Come 
here,”’ he says in a changed voice. 

We obey—to gaze upon a strange and 
beautiful scene. For there, in the midst of 
the mud, lies a fairy city—each little house 
with its lanterns and greens and silver-and- 
gold trimmings gleaming like a jewel. Houses 
of pain they have always been to us. Now by 
the gallant efforts of the sufferers themselves, 
they have become enchanted palaces of light, 
a city of jewels—in the mud! 

And we throw back our heads, and blink 
the tears from our eyes, and grasp the hands 
of these comrades with whom we went 
through the gray days of the October drive, 
the grayer days of “let-down”’ since the 
armistice, and who—we suddenly know— 
mean to us the imperishable family born of 
the closest ties of the spirit. And we know, 
too, that it 7s the greatest Christmas of our 
lives as we call to one another: “ Merry 


Christmas!” 


Bong they all go off to bed except you and 
me, Twin—remember? When hadn’t 
we just a few dozen things more to do about 
the hut? No use going to bed to-night, 
anyhow. Our final chore is to hang the 
nurses’ stockings over their breakfast chairs! 
So we take a lantern and our basket of socks 
and plow across to the darkened mess. 

On the way back we hear singing. ‘Car- 
ols!” says Twin. 

Sure enough. An open door in one of the 
wards shows a procession of nurses, blue- 
clad, carrying lighted candles and chanting 
through the darkness: 


Hark! the herald angels sing 
Glory to the newborn King. 


The boys are sitting up in bed, listening— 
dim rows of young heads turned toward the 
women who received them bloody and filthy 
from the front, who dressed their wounds 
and cared for and comforted them and fairl y 
dragged them back to life, and whose clear 
voices now are assuring them: 

Peace on earth, and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled! 


Thanks to you there in bed, with your 
ghastly wounds and your gay, grinning 
young faces! 

They wake up now and find their socks 
hanging over the end of the bed, just “like 
at home” when they were youngsters; and 
we finally get away from the fascinating 
spectacle of several thousand young gentle- 
men happily feeding and return to our hut 
to prepare for the Christmas Day services. 

It wasn’t so solemn as Thanksgiving, our 
first formal celebration after the armistice; 
yet somehow wherever men in khaki stand 
beneath the folds of the Flag it’s quite 
solemn enough. And to-day, as on many 
other days during the last strenuous year 
and a half, they stood shoulder to shoulder 
with the women, not only here in our par- 
ticular center, but at Orléans and Vichy 
and Nantes and Alloret, and at all the other 
Red Cross huts and “Y” camps and Salva- 
tion Army stations; from one end of France 
to the other, this Christmas morning, great 
roomfuls of American men and women in 
uniform were gathered together—perhaps 
for the last time. 

And who of us could stand there, beside 
these men and women—whom a year ago we 
had never seen, but whose worth we had 
since proved to the last ditch and in the 
darkest hours—and sing with them “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” and gaze with them 
upon that starry Flag, and not thrill from 
head to foot with love and devotion to It 
and to them, most truly and forever our 
Family? 


UST before the services a rather lovely 

thing happened. There was a knock at 
our sitting-room door and in came the 
colonel, our commanding officer. 

“T couldn’t wait till after church,” he 
said. “I’ve been making a Christmas tour 
of inspection all over the hospital. The place 
is a fairyland and the boys simply ecstatic. 
And do you know what I’ve thought at 
every step? What would Christmas have 
been without the women? Can you see the 
dismal, dopy, indigo day we men would have 
made of it alone? For that matter, what 
would anything all along have been without 


you women, who’ve stood by us, and cheered 
us, and worked like slaves, and taken any- 
thing and everything with a smile, and all 
but turned hell into heaven, even in war- 
time. I—well, God bless you! That’s all.” 

And bending over, our stern commanding 
officer wrung our hands—and bolted. 

But why go on with all the delightful 
happenings of that whole delightful day? 
The dinner, with turkey and real currant 
jelly in place of cranberry sauce, the min- 
strel shows in the wards, the movies de luxe 
in the huts, the dance for the enlisted men, 
the songs and the games and the final grand 
march round the Christmas tree before the 
C. O. himself-put the lights out and shooed 
everybody to bed, like the solicitous father 
he was. 

Christmas, 1918, was over! 


ND why am I telling you about it now, 

when it’s this Christmas, and the war’s 

ended, and we’re all back in our homes won- 
dering what on earth to do next? 

That’s why! Because for thousands and 
thousands of us this is the hardest Christmas 
of our lives, and it may help to look back 
over that “greatest Christmas,” as we called 
it, and see why it was great, and what we 
can do to duplicate its satisfactoriness—the 
satisfactions of the whole war experience—in 
our present existence. 

A man said to me the other day: “There 
are only two sets of people now in the world— 
those who went and those who didn’t.”” And 
you who “ were there,” my brother and sister 
comrades of that terrible and glorious day 
that has passed, don’t let us be too “heroic,” 
too sentimental about ourselves. We were 
the lucky ones then; we are the less lucky 
ones now—when reaction, with its sickening 
doubts and disillusions, sweeps over us. 
Though “luck,” after all, has nothing to do 
with it. We went through one stage of 
development to go on to another, still bigger 
and better, or else the whole scheme of ex- 
istence is a lie, which we know to be im- 
possible. 

Just now, during this period of bewildering 
readjustment, it seems as though nothing is 
worth doing, as though the bottom had 
dropped out of life and we are aliens, dumb 
in the presence of things which no longer 
interest us, hopeless before a future that 
looks barren and gray. It is not so. We are 
simply getting our second wind for the next 
great adventure ahead. 

Someone recently wrote that it seemed 
strange to think of two million and a hal/ 
young people under thirty “with the great- 
est experience of their lives behind them.”’ 
If this were true, it would have been worse 
than futile to fight, meaningless to win. Why 
fight for anything if life does not constantly 
grow bigger and go on? Nothing in evolution 
goes back. Neither shall we. 

This is a time for unwavering faith in the 
very root laws of our universe, a time also 
for drawing near, not away from, the rest of 
our world, if we are to go on and build a 
better world together. What made the 
Christmas in France, the whole experience 
in overseas service, great? It was the con- 
scious, voluntary working together of mil- 
lions of individuals as one, the open-handed, 
open-hearted spending of every ounce of 
strength and ability for a cause that was 
worth it. 


HERE are still such causes, plenty of 

them. Our solution is to find the one for 
which we are best adapted and to join in and 
work together again; not to shut ourselves in 
and mope, hoarding our memories, but to 
wake up and enlist anew in some branch of 
the universal service that will give us another 
chance to spend our energies to the full. 

We who forgot last year to open our per- 
sonal Christmas gifts till New Year’s and 
after, did we not learn for the first time what 
giving really is? And can we this year or 
ever hereafter make to our world—or any 
creature in it—a lesser gift than the one we 
gave once for all time, our whole selves? 
Again this year we sit, many of us—those who 
stayed and those who went—in the desert 
waste, the drab-colored house of disappoint 
ment and scepticism. 

Oh, you whom I love, you millions of m) 
people, my Family who live in every home in 
America, in every corner of the world, come 
once more to the window this Christmas 
Day! Find again the jewels in the mud, heat 
again the song in the dark, which is eternall) 
and everywhere sung by the brave. Join in 
bravely yourself. Let the anthem of sheer 
faith keep us alive till events themselves can 
come to justify. 

Let this weary armistice of half gods, hal! 
hopes, half beliefs be forever ended, and into 
the heart of each one of us come at last his 
own hard-fought-for but finally won peace! 
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Garden 
Court 


Tole £7 Watea 


‘The Powder incognito 


Not only on the night of the masquerade, but at 
all other times, Garden Court Face Powder is in- 
visible. Misty-fine and fairy-light, it gives a 
natural bloom to the complexion whether day- 
time or evening. Then, too, it is dependable— 
it will stay on in any climate. 

The exquisite fragrance of Garden Court Face Powder —a 
bouquet of 32 chosen perfumes—is obtainable also in the 
form of Garden Court Toilet Water, for the boudoir or bath. 


Garden Court toilet cre- Face Powder. . . . $ .50 
ations are an sale exclu- Double Comb. Cream 


sively at the thousands of ab a pera 


Penslar Drug Stores Toilet Water... . 
throughout the United Extract (per ounce) . 


(Face Powder and Tale prices 
States and Canada. slightly higher isi Canada) 


Send for free Vanitab of Garden Court Face Powder and new 
booklet “The Eighth Art,” with interesting information about 
toilettes for every occasion. 


NELSON, Detroit, U.S. A. scat nme 


Sold only where this sign of the 
Penslar Stores is displayed 
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ALL PHONOGRAPHS IN ONE 
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“METHOD ‘OF REPRO DUCTION 
Gives New Beauty to Record Mu S1c 





















sweeter.” “Music that in both spirit and 
letter is restated with greater beauty.” “All 
records transcribed with greater fidelity.” 


a that are reproduced truer, finer, 


2 9: ee 3 Golden opinions like these are showered on The 
Brunswick by its hearers everywhere. And why? 


Because, with its many other betterments, it 
has an exclusive, new Method of Reproduction. 
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Method of Reproduction 
This Method of Reproduction, for which the 


Brunswick Phonograph is famous, includes two 
scientific features—the Ultona and the Tone 
Amplifier. 





The Ultona 


The Ultona—a new day creation—is a tone 
arm adaptable to playing any make of record. 


With but a slight turn of the hand, it presents 
the correct weight, precise diaphragm and proper 
needle. 


The Tone Amplifier 


The Tone Amplifier is the vibrant all-wood 
throat of The Brunswick. 


It is oval in shape and made entirely of rare 


moulded hollywood. 


No metal touches it. 








By it, sound waves are projected into full 
rounded tones—tones that are richer and more 
natural. 


















Brunswick Superiority is Apparent 


Proof of the claims made by the many proud 
possessors of Brunswick phonographs may be 
had at your nearest dealer’s. Ask to hear your 


favorite record played—TODAY. 







Ask your dealer for a free copy of “What to Look For in Buying a Phonograph.” You will 
want this interesting instructive booklet before you buy because it is authentic. It was written 
by Henry Purmort Eames, LL.B., Concert Pianist and Lecturer, Director Pianoforte Dept., Cos- 
mopolitan School of Music, Chicago. 






BRUNSWICK -BALKE~COLLENDER. Company 


eee Setees Wasaine ond Conede General Offices: 623-633 So. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO —e ake 
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§ | GIFTS FOR THE BABY 


\ To Wear or To Play With 


Nye Baby Fingers Can Easily Pull This Celluloid Toy 





Warm, Knitted Bootees With Lamb’s-Wool Soles 
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A Little Girl’s Coin 
Purse Crocheted in 
Cotton 





Even for Wee Tots Fur Appears 
in Graceful Trimmings on Their 
Caps. This Little Chap Says: 
“My Name is Raggles and I’m 
Made From Daddy’s Socks” 




















Made of a Hand- 
kerchief, Chiffon 
Buds and Rib- 
bon 





This is a Dressed-Up New Cereal Set in Old Brittany Design 


Tooth Paste Tube 


Our Black-Eyed, A Fluffy White 
Brown-Eared Pup is oa - Ar 
Keeping Guard Over ith LittlePockets, 
ee ~ His Master’s Clothes The Strings Tie at 
Tree—of Wood the Sides and the 
Painted White, and Ruffles are Hem- 
Bright-Colored stitched With Baby- 
Hangers Blue Thread 
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Santa Claus Knows How 
Soon Babies’ Sweaters Wear 
Out, and Provides These New 
Ones for Little Christmas 
Stockings 
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The Little 
Man’s Sweater 
That Has a 
Straight Collar 
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Baby’s Bath Should be Provided With the Best of Everything Cute Nursery Things —a Bib, a Toy Bag and One for Small Laundry 
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Rites eee 


Now try Sunkist 
Marmalade 


OU know Sunkist oranges and lemons. 
Now try Sunkist Marmalade. 


You’ll discover in this marmalade a mew 
preserve of unusual attraction. 


It is cooked in the genuine ‘‘home way’’— 
on small stoves and only a few pounds at a 
time, just as you would cook it. A Scotch 
woman, a connoisseur of marmalades and 
preserves, superintends the making. 


A woman-cook watches every kettle, just 
as you would watch it in your home. 


Made from Ripe, 
Luscious Fruit 


The rich, pure juice of fresh, ripe fruit, 
pure sugar, the yellow part of the peel, 
finely shredded, a little 

lemon or grapefruit 

juice are used — noth- 

ing else whatever. 


We couldn’t put in 
finer materials if you 
selected them youreelf. 


In fact, Sunkist Marmalade is actually 
more like your own preserves than anything 
else that you have ever before bought in 
stores. 


Try it and see. 


See what all your folks say as soon as they 
taste this marmalade. 


The recipe is Scotch and the marmalade 
has the inimitable Scotch tang. 


31 Delicious Ways 
to Serve 


Serve for breakfast with crisp, brown 
toast, hot biscuits or muffins. Or in place of 
syrup on waffles, French toast or pancakes. 


Then try it in the other ways suggested 
in our recipe book, which we send free on 
request. 

This book, entitled “‘31 Ways to Use Sunkist 


Marmalade.”’ is by Alice Bradley, principal of Miss 
Farmer’s School of Cookery, Boston. 


Note the new Sunkist dainties suggested for teas, 
luncheons, Sunday-night suppers and other occasions 
when you entertain. 


CALIFORNIA Fruit Growers EXCHANGE 


Division 21, 
Los Angeles, California 


Distributors 


Canadian Plant, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Also producers of Sunkist Oranges and Sunkist Lemons 
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Toasted Marmalade Sandwich — 
See Recipe Book 


Luscious 
With 
Hot 
Biscuits 
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Marmalade or at Soda 


The NewAmerican Marmalade <> 
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URING the holiday season many 
people have serious misgivings as to 
what will become of their table plants 

during their ab- 
sence, since this 
matter, when 
left to others, is 
often neglected 
or forgotten 
with disastrous 
results. 

The following 
application of 
one of nature’s 
forces — namely, capi!- 
lary attraction — will 
allay all worry as to the 
welfare of one’s plants. 
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HIS method also in- 

sures the water’s be- 
ing of a suitable temper- 
ature, besides making 
thesupply quite regular, 
which is naturally far 
more beneficial to the 
plants than a soaking 
once or twice a week. 
Plants allowed to stand 
in water rot at the 
roots, and if allowed to 
become quite dry the 
leaves yellow at the 
tips. 


hauan Plant ‘Wenning 
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This One You Can Buy 








The plants should be placed on the floor 
of one of the coolest rooms in the house, in 
a position free from drafts. According to the 
number of pots, 
they should be 
placed around 
one or more 
buckets of pref- 
erably rain 
water. 

Strips of old 
flannel or calico, 
two or three 
inches wide, are 
folded lengthwise and 
well wetted. One end 
of each is then buried 
in the soil and the other 
end taken over the side 
of the bucket and 
allowed to sink to the 
bottom of the water. 
The bucket should be 
raised to about one foot 
from the floor. 


NEAT little con- 

trivance of thissort, 
consisting of a glass 
tube and wicks, which 
may be used constantly 
to lesson one’s work, 
can be bought in the 
shops if one prefers it. 





In Old 


Salem 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


While the bishop spoke these things, there 
broke in upon his remarks, as is customary in 
this service, soft strains of music from some 
hidden source. Simultaneous with the music 
doors opened back of the pulpit and hun- 
dreds of shining candles flashed their little 
lights into the growing darkness. They were 
borne upright on wooden trays by the white- 
clad ‘‘dieners,”” who moved softly from pew 
to pew placing in every child hand a little 
light for Jesus. 

It was a beautiful sight. Eyes grew bright 
and luminous, and every face glowed softly 
in the candlelight. From the gallery, to half- 
closed eyes, it was as though a thousand 
stars twinkled happily below. 


CHANCE passer-by along the streets of 
Salem would have been attracted an 
hour later by many lights that shone brightly 
through closed shutters or from behind drawn 
curtains, and would have smiled in sympathy 
and understanding over the scene within. 

It was the customary time for the lighting 
of Christmas trees, a time when hearts had 
been prepared by the Lovefeast for an appre- 
ciation of the true Christmas spirit. Whole 
families gathered happily about trees which 
had been decorated in secret, while the father 
or some other tall member of the household 
carefully lit the candles from branch to 
branch. 

Eyes starred big and round as a lovely tree 
shone out in beauty in an otherwise dark 
room. Little ones stood back in awe, then 
were gently led near the foot of the tree, 
where under older supervision they investi- 
gated with delight miniature waterfalls, ponds 
with floating ducks, dear little log cabins 
lighted from within, an old man sitting with- 
out on a rustic bench, his dog at his side, or 
an old woman drawing water at a well, and 
the inevitable cave buried in the soft moss 
where lions and other wild creatures held 
sway. There were other lovely scenes be- 
neath the broad, tinseled cedar, not least 
among them snow scenes, where shepherds 
led their flocks, Oriental fashion, toward the 
fold. 

It was just such a tree that held Bobby 
spellbound an hour after the feast. He stood 
before it with shining eyes and gripped his 
mother’s hand tightly as the light revealed 
its beauties. He was with the others, too, 
when they sought out caves and ponds, but 
so silent and detached that his mother looked 
at him a bit anxiously. Had he been twenty- 
five instead of five, she would have said he 
had something on his mind; but being only 
five, her mind traveled to early bedtime for 
tired little nerves and a weary baby body. 

Late suppers were inevitable that evening 
and it was not until half past seven o’clock, 
when the Pfohls gathered about their evening 
meal, that Bobby was missed. Quick search 
was made about the house and grounds and 
then in the immediate neighborhood, but 
Bobby had not been seen. 

It was a dark, unfriendly night for a little 
fellow to be wandering out alone, and the 


thick snow that had begun to fall made the 
night even more unsafe. Supper was entirely 
forgotten, and anxious neighbors for love of 
the missing child formed themselves into 
searching parties to explore the streets and 
byways. It was agreed as they started their 
several ways that at half past eight the 
groups should meet between West and Acad- 
emy streets to report their success. 

Pausing at the appointed hour beneath the 
hoodlike upper portico of the old Salem bak- 
ery, members of the searching parties were 
attracted by a child’s voice coming from the 
recess of the bakeshop with its rows of old- 
fashioned brick ovens. 

Noiselessly they climbed the four stone 
steps that ascended from the pavement and 
looked cautiously over the lower half of the 
double door. The room before them was only 
partially lighted and in the dimmer end sat a 
shaggy old man on a low, split-bottom chair. 
On his right knee, facing the door, sat Bobby, 
in his hand a Christmas candle illuminating 
the gloom. His face was very earnest as he 
looked up into that of the grizzly old man at 
his side, and in the candlelight his eyes shone 
like stars. 

Breathlessly the party at the door strained 
to catch his words, for he was telling the 
Manger story as he had heard it a few hours 
earlier from the lips of the bishop. He told it 
sweetly and simply, and tears gathered in 
watching eyes. The pretty baby orbs looked 
far away into the past as the story grew in in- 
tensity, and the candle tilted dangerously 
near the curly head. 


LONG, soft sigh told presently of the 
end of the narrative and a bright smile 
flashed up at the old man. 

“People say you’re an awful wicked old 
man,” they heard him say in low, confiden- 
tial tones, ‘‘’cause you don’t go to church to 
learn ’bout Jesus. That’s why I comed to 
tell you ’bout Him to-night.” He paused a 
moment, then continued gravely: ‘‘When 
He was a little baby in the Manger, Jesus was 
like a little candle burning in a dar-r-k world. 
Bishop said, ‘He wants us to shine like can- 
dles.’”’ Thelittleface becamewistful. ‘‘ Don’t 
you want to shine for Jesus?” 

There was a throbbing silence; then bro- 
kenly the old man spoke: “ Yes, little son, I’d 
like to shine fur Jesus. Do you think you 
could show a sinful old man how?” 

The little brows puckered thoughtfully for 
a moment; then light came. Handing the 
precious candle to his grizzly companion, he 
slid to the floor and dropped on his knees. 
“Mother always asks Jesus "bout things,” he 
said; ‘‘we’ll ask Him to tell us how.” 

He bent his head trustingly on the old 
man’s knee. “You pray,” came a muffled 
baby voice. 

The sinful old man bowed his gray head, 
still clutching awkwardly the candle which 
threw a halo about the touching tableau. 
Those watching saw a tear fall upon the 
brown curls, and reverently turned from the 
door. 
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ff TheThoughtful Gift is PYREX 


a in Sets or Single Pieces 


HM HERE is a gift so beautiful, so useful, 
Y SO permanent in its delight that it \ 
will charm every home-loving woman. 


PYREX TRANSPARENT OVEN DISHES 


‘| have created a new art in the baking and serv- Rs 
} ing of food. Food is better cooked, and goes f 
) to the table in the same beautiful, golden-hued ‘i 
| dish in which it was baked. i 
y f 

os Like fine silver, PYREX.in sets or single pieces Me 
} —plain or decorated—is a gift to be proud of. hy 
Nl PYREX is guaranteed not to break with oven ih 
x heat, never wears out and will be cherished ee 
\ forever. y, 
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| PYREX 


¥ TRANSPARENT OVEN DISHES 
Last a Lifetime y 


PYREX Gift Sets consist of eleven a) 
pieces—pie plate, bread ‘pan, covered 
casserole, a round and an oval baking 
dish with handles and six individual 
bakers which can be used for scalloped 
foods, left-overs or desserts. Each 
piece is selected for utility and beauty, 
all carefully packed in an attractive 


gift box. All dealers in housewares 
sell Pyrex. 


The price of PYREX Gift Sets is $6.00 
in the East, $7.00 in the West, and 
$9.00 in Canada. 
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Always look for the PYREX label and 
the name PYREX pressed in the glass. 
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Ask your dealer in housewares for the 
Pyrex Booklet, ‘‘New Facts about 
Cooking,”’ or send his name and ad- 
dress and we will post it to you—free. 
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Pyrex Sales Division 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


World’s Largest Makers of 
Technical Glass 


500 TIOGA AVENUE, CORNING, N. Y. 
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Women who meet our scientific cooks 
will forever serve Van Camp's Beans. 





Van Camp’s Beans are whole and 
mealy. None are crisped or broken, 


Evaporated Milk 
Chili Con Carne 


Soups 





| VAN GMP’ 


Baked With the Van Camp Sauce—Also Without It 


Catsup 


THE LADIES’ 


Seasoned By 
Devotion 


Y wife bakes better beans than you 
do,’”’ writes a man. 


Thousands of others—particularly old 
people—feel like him. Home-baked beans 
are seasoned by devotion. And old tastes 
are hard to change. 





But these are scientific days. We know 
that home baked beans are usually hard 
to digest. So they ferment. 


We know that home beans, with slight 
baking, become crisped and broken. And 
never were home beans baked with a 
sauce such as we bake with Van Camp’s. 


This Must Be Done 


Beans must be selected, for they dif- 
fer vastly. We analyze each lot before 
cooking. 

They must be boiled in water freed 
from minerals, else the skins are tough. 

They must be baked for hours at 245 
degrees. To do that, steam ovens are 
essential, else beans will burst and crisp. 

They must be baked in sealed con- 
tainers, else much flavor will escape. 
That’s how we bake Van Camp’s. 

They must have tang and zest. Our 
culinary experts tested 856 recipes in per- 
fecting the sauce for Van Camp’s. Now 
they bake it with the beans so that 
every atom shares it. 

Van Camp’s Beans are digestible. They 
are nut-like and mellow. The flavor is 
delightful. The dish is ever-ready, ap- 
petizing, hygienic. 

This great meat substitute, in these 
days, should be made inviting. 


Pork and 
Beans 


Other Van Camp Products Include 


Peanut Butter 
Chili Sauce, etc. 


Spaghetti 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 
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Van Camp’s Soups 
18 Kinds 
Based on famous French 
recipes, but each perfected by 
our scientific cooks. 





perfected 

















Van Camp’s 
Spaghetti 


A famous 
in 
supreme Spaghetti. 





Van Camp’s 
Peanut Butter 


Made of toasted blended 
nuts with all bitter germs 
removed. 


Italian recipe, 
like way—the 
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MERRY CH 


HEALTH AND A 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 


RISTMAS 








Don’t Forget to Buy Your Share of the 6,500,000 Red Cross Christmas Seals This 
Year. The Money Raised by the Sale of These Stamps is Used for a Campaign of 


Education for Tuberculosis Prevention. Make Them Part of Your Thrift Campaign. 





Without Benefit of College 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


really an indefinable stirring in Ridgeville, 
traceable to the boys back from overseas 
and curiously and indelibly carried to every 
villager in the memory of the three that did 
not come back: to Ira Jordan, the bank di- 
rector, obviously restless with no Liberty 
Loan campaign to run; to the school super- 
intendent, forlorn without his war chairman- 
ships and “‘busy-ness” out of hours; to the 
women, all of them, with no meetings to go 
to, nobody to canvass, no “quotas” to make, 
no babies to measure for ‘‘ Children’s Year.” 
And there were other new murmurings: Bill 
Hawkins down at the roundhouse, who had 
never been known to own anything, even a 
job, for very long, could not now get home 
to his supper without stopping at Millie’s 
gate to discuss who owned what, and why. 
Now that the war was over, said Bill, and 
as a consequence, one gathered, the work- 
ers were to govern. The railroads were to 
be nationalized, whatever that meant, and 
then everything else. Millie’s school too?— 
oh, certainly. The principal would have to 
“‘come down from his high horse.” 

A terrible feud was on also between 
Hatcher’s, the general store, and the old 
postmaster. He kept a constant tab on 
Hatcher’s prices and was full of statistics 
as to how they had varied from week to 
week, month to month, year to year. His 
face spoke volumes whenever the rigidly 
honest old Hatcher was around, and he re- 
ferred darkly to “‘profiteers’’ and to the 
possibility that the “‘guv’ment” would have 
to go into the selling business, likely through 
the postmasters, in places where general 
stores could not be trusted. 

Oh, yes, there were new currents in Ridge- 
ville, an “urge” which, though she little knew 
it, was sending Millie forth. She thought she 
went because Ridgeville was getting so slow. 
She really went because Ridgeville was get- 
ting so fast. It and life were getting away 
from her. The times were out of joint and, 
with a vague reaching, she decided blindly 
that what she needed was “coliege,” the 
thing she had missed, the thing that secretly 
these many years had been the sign and 
symbol of progress to her mind. 

So much for the dozen or so. Do these in- 
tense and belated seekers of college repre- 
sent a point of view which is practically 
common to all the women of America? 


Lack of College Doesn’t Worry These 


No all the world is yearning and harking 
i backward toward college. ‘‘Laws, no, 
dearie,” says my friend, the successful buyer, 
in answer to my query whether she missed or 
ever had missed the opportunity to go to 
college; she went out on the road at eighteen. 
“T don’t know that I ever thought of it. 
People like me, we’re busy; new folks, new 
deals, every week and every day. I began 
with basement waists, and working up to fur 
coats where I am now has been some uni- 
versity, believe me. It’s kept me jumping, 
I know. I don’t see how I could have got any 
more ‘training’; merci. 

“College is all right for teachers and writ- 
ers and indoor people; kind of necessary for 
them, I should think. Who do I mean? Oh, 
people that help editors and write these 


mimeographed letters, and that kind of 
thing. There’s come to be an awful lot of 
writing in the world, and there have to be 
people to do it. But this life of mine is so 
different. I have to study my folks and I do 
it all the time. And what time’s left I have 
to study my goods—and the other fellow’s 
goods and his cuts, too, you’d better believe. 
And when I do any reading—which is when 
I can’t sleep—I pick a magazine off the 
bookrack in the lobby and go to it. No, I 
don’t just see where college would have come 
in in my young life. It would have been ex- 
cess baggage for me.” 

So apparently it would have been for a 
little Irish friend of mine; it would have 
been not merely an extra incumbrance, but a 
positive danger. I met her on the street in 
what should have been the beginning week of 
her second year at Barnard. “No’m, I’m 
not back at college this year. I’m doing 
something practical. My mother never did 
like my going to college. She says college 
doesn’t get. you ready for anything except to 
take jobs where other people do the bossing. 
She says that every one of us children” — 
there were nine of them—“‘shall have a start 
in a business of her own, if it’s nothing but 
her own apple cart.” 


There are a Lot of Them 


HEY form a considerable group, these 

who will tell you proudly (and a bit be 
nevolently, if you yourself are “a college 
woman” and have not “honorably forgot ”’ it) 
that the university of the universe is their 
alma mater and that they are quite satisfied 
with their degree fromit. So feels Hazel, the 
graceful dancer, who devotes her mornings 
to the practice of her leg twirling, her after- 
noons to finding out where you can buy the 
best clothes for the least money and to having 
a good time, and her evenings to the business 
of the footlights. She feels no need for further 
equipment as a means of “‘expression.” 

Alice Gage, the organizer of the telephone 
girls, looked at me for a moment before an- 
swering. I had just heard her make a speech 
to hundreds of girls—clear, terse, sincere, 
not a word of waste, with a wealth, too, of 
persuasion of feeling. ‘‘ No,” the blue eyes 
flashed honestly, “I’ve no regrets for college 
now. But always before, and especially when 
I first began to sit on committees with em 
ployers, it seemed to me that the fact that I 
hadn’t really had an education, been to col- 
lege, was going to keep me from working out 
anything at all. I thought I’d missed it for- 
ever. But the girls needed somebody to take 
hold, and I just had to find things out and 
hunt things up and work things out in books 
and other ways, and I did—I do. [I still 
would like to have had college; but there 
never was any chance of it in our family. 
And I’m mighty glad I’ve found out that life 
doesn’t have to be always a different thing 
just because you didn’t have it.” 

The very rich girl, upon the whole, does 
not find college an aspiration. Occasion- 
ally, very occasionally, she goes. With the 
sons of the very rich, college has become 
more and more the thing. The young man 
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phonograph or 
player-piano 












Wonderful © 


New Song Hits 


from Song Headquarters 


| bert nights! How we love those nights at home!—with the friendly 
piano, the talking machine and player-piano that are always ready to lead 

























the fun. Welcome, then, the wonderful new “Feist” song-hits listed on this “When 
page! They mean new delights for winter nights. They mean you can sing in You Look 
your own home the new song-hits the stars are singing in theatres everywhere— in the 
you can dance in your own home the pet-numbers of jazz bands and orchestras. Heart of 
They are truly wonderful hits—famous at all song centers—the pride of Song a Rose’ 


Headquarters. Take this page to your piano and try them out. 


**The Vamp’’. 


& “Great! "The most sensational dance-and-song hit in the memory of the oldest musician or 
singer. ‘The Vamp” is a fox-trot full of original pep-and-go that baffles description. 
“The Vamp” is a melody alluringly wonderful. “The Vamp” is full of fun, a laugh in 
every line of its lyric, a delight in every note of its music. Get a copy of this big hit now. i" 


‘“‘Golden Gate’’ j | ; The Vamp in 
y 


Chorus Sy Byron Ge 

















“Beautiful !"“ Golden Gate” by the writers of “Bubbles” is a golden song from start to finish. 
There’s golden sunshine in its sweet waltz melody. There are golden dreams and golden 


> 9» 


memories in its simple, beautiful sentiment. There’s no secret about “Golden Gate’s 








remarkable success—it’s a wonderful song, alike for singing and dancing. Try it. Gi 
; Ive 
“In Siam’’ j at 

: “It’s a Hit!” Luring—mysterious—truly oriental is the spirit of this new song hit. of bis = 
But it is polished with real live melody, sprinkled with real dance pep. And the P a ou’ a = 
mixture makes a supreme fox-trot—a wonderful song that you'll love to play on . : "= And watch your 
your piano, phonograph or player-piano, to sing, whistle and hum. Try it. a Giese J. 4 

/ ep o— ets 
; ©, Do__ a“Bum-ble 4 


ia ee? 


“‘On the Trail to Santa Fe’’ “t 


O Feisty Ine Ny, 
al ES 


| 


BYoull Love It !"It Had to be ahit. That dreamy waltz melody, that beautiful 
homely sentiment of “On the Trail to Santa Fé” are a combination nobody 
with an ear for music, a heart for beauty and feet for dancing can get away 
from. “On the Trail to Santa Fé” is sweeping the country—a fascinating 
song-hit everybody is singing and dancing. Get it today. 


Other Beautiful Feist Songs: 








“Thank God You’re Here, Mother Mine” “The Radiance in Your Eyes” 

re “There’s a Girl in Chateau-Thierry” “The Land of Lullaby” 

| “Dreaming of a Sweet To-morrow” “Your Heart Is Calling Mine” 

e “The Vamp” “Sweet Love Dreams” ““Down Limerick Way” 

S “Persian Moon” “My Baby’s Arms” (Fiske O’Hara’s Hit) 
“Lullaby Blues” “Sand Dunes” “Love, Here Is My Heart” 

eC ‘Erin” “Just Like the Rose” “Give Me All of You” 

5 “Star of the East” “Bluin’ the Blues” “Sing Me Love’s Lullaby” 

} Instrumental Numbers : 

e “Aloma” “Lazy Daddy” “Orange Blossom Rag” ‘Laughing Blues” 

- “Merci Beaucoup” (Thank You) “‘Syria” “Sensation” “Fidgety Feet” 

h “Church Street Sobbin’ Blues” “Klondyke Blues” “Bells of Bagdad” “At the Jazz Ball” 
“Star of the Sea” “Heart of a Rose” —Waltz “ Djer-Kiss” “Vamp”—Fox Trot 


On sale wherever music is sold, or we will supply you direct at 4oc a copy, postpaid. Band or Orchestra, 25¢ each. 










Ask your dealer for a copy of “Feist’s Melody Ballads” 
little booklet th ill give you the words and ic of the ch f 
Get a Record [inst the veautital song-hite listed above. If not at your dealer's, send 
s his name with a two-cent stamp and we will supply you direct. 
for r : 
Talking Mac Published by S 
- ;, LEO FEIST, Inc., Feist Bldg., New York - ~ 


Tal) jim tit 
| | ne oO ST Canada: 193 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


OnorLr 


CLEAR AS A BELL 








aificent Sone and Design 


UYING a phonograph is an important event. The 
instrument you select will be a part of your home 
life for years and you must be careful to choose 


Hin the One which will give you the 
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greatest pleasure and enjoyment. 


The Sonora is internationally 
famous for its wonderful pure, 
lovely, expressive tone. At the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition ‘‘the 
only jury which heard and 
tested all phonographs recom- 
mended that the Sonora be given 
a marking for tone quality higher 
than that given to any other 
phonograph or talking machine.”’ 
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m TT = The Sonora has a beauty of 
iC Gnvinci ble Wane which you will never tire. 





ye are not restricted to a few models when you 


purchase a Sonora. The upright designs are dis- 


tinctive in appearance because of 


their handsome ‘‘bulge’’ lines 
that are characteristic of the 
finest furniture and which, being 
produced by a patented process, 
are exclusive with Sonora. The 
art models are reproductions of 
the masterpieces of the world’s 
foremost furniture creators. 
There are now ready: Gothic, 
Louis XV, Louis XVI, Jacobean, 
Chippendale, William & Mary, 
Adam, Colonial, Duncan Phyfe, 
Sheraton, Queen Anneand Italian 
Renaissance. : 


) 


New York: 279 Broadway 
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HE Sonora plays ALL MAKES of disc records per- 
fectly without extra attachments, its motor is extra- 
long-running, silent, and power- 
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ie {Baby Grand by 


ga 


ful—the all-wooden tone arm 
is obtainable in no other phono- 
graph and gives a clear, rich, 
vibrant tone, the motor-meter 
(which tells how many more 
: records can be played before 
= rewinding is necessary) is found 
= only on the Sonora, and the en- 
= velope filing system is remark- 
: ably convenient. 





The Sonora is made for those who 
want the best. It is the phonograph 
you are proud to own. 


Prices $50 to $1000 


Today write for General Catalog 3 or Period 
Catalog 3X, which will be sent free on request. 


Sonora Phonograph Sales Company, Inc. 
George E. Brightson, President 


Toronto Branch: Ryrie Bldg. 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Without Benefit of College 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 130) 


with no business or profession is coming to 
be a thing of the past. His own circle looks 
askance at the man who is not interested in 
being an engineer or an aviator or something. 

But with the very rich girl it seems still to 
be different. There is a story told by the 
president of one of our leading colleges for 
girls to the effect that, in fulfillment of the 
ancient and honorable American tradition 
by which college presidents raise most of the 
money for their institutions, she secured an 
interview with a steel king just then becom- 
ing famous for his interest in popular educa- 
tion and his generous contributions to that 
cause. An eloquent woman, she showed him 
in forceful terms why the higher education of 
American women is an important phase of 
that popular education to which he was com- 
mitted, and why her own institution in par- 
ticular deserved his support. 

For several moments after she had fin- 
ished the steel king said nothing. Then his 
‘response’? came—in the shape of a quota- 
tion from ‘My Kate,” quoted in moving 
accents: 


‘“‘T doubt if she said to you much that could act 
As a thought or suggestion: she did not attract 
In the sense of the brilliant or wise; I infer 
*Twas her thinking of others made you think 

of her— My Kate.” 


“That,” said he, “is my ideal of American 
womanhood. Colleges destroy charm. I 
can contribute nothing for the making of 
American bluestockings.” 

There are outstanding figures of rich girls 
who have gone to college; but they are a 
very striking minority, considering the num- 
ber in the finishing schools from which they 
came, every student there free financially to 
go if she wanted to. 


The Inquiring Mind Counts Most 


¥a the groups of those that scorn college 
or never think of it or feel the lack of it 
do not alter the fact that for years many 
thousands carry a vast regret because, either 
by themselves or more often by circum- 
stances, they were deprived of it. But when 
you look into their lives, into the real aspira- 
tion of that summer-school group, for in- 
stance, is it really “college” most of them 
are after? Isn’t it rather life itself? Isn’t col- 
lege simply the tag which they themselves 
have tied to their desire to live life by some 
means or other, more abundantly? 

Granted that a college education is a real 
advantage for any girl that can get it, what 
of the rather widespread misconception 
among those who did not get it that the lack 
of it is a permanent handicap? The colleges 
themselves, I think, would wish to be the 
last to contribute to that misconception. 
They know that they themselves can min- 
ister really only to the inquiring mind, and 
that it is impossible to handicap the truly 
inquiring mind for a whole lifetime, even by 
keeping books and “courses” and guidance 
and other facilities out of its direct reach. 

“But isn’t it true that you can always tell 
‘the college type’?’’ 

Yes; but there are so many ways of “tell- 
ing.’ For instance, I heard a friend the other 
day say of a partnership of two young men 
who have a promising brokerage business in 
New York: “They’re both quite the college 
type; you can’t miss it in them. But they 
show it in very different ways. One of them, 
the real boss, is little and unimpressive and 
he plainly doesn’t care in the least whether 
you take him for the office boy or not. He 
has a cheerful take-it-or-leave-it-I’m-taking- 
it air that is subtly winning with all kinds of 
people. He’s just natural. The other partner, 
who isn’t really important at all, is the 
‘rah-rah,’ fraternity type; and he always 
seems a little bit peeved, as if somehow the 
leadership and dignity he had in college 
were continually falling off a bit and he re- 
sented the progressive decline, but didn’t 
know how to prevent it. At college, I hear, 
he was quite a leader in a way; and you 
never heard of the boss there at all.” 

There are in America millions of women 
with the inquiring mind, who have never 
been near a college and never will be, not 
even a summer school. It is unthinkable 
that their progress should be hampered by 
a vast and unnecessary regret that comes and 
that stays, because they fail to realize that 
although they have missed an advantage 
they really have the essential thing. The 
inquiring mind has always been more or less 
able to make its own way in this country. 


America Working Out the Answer 


OW more than ever, however, there are 
signs that America is working out the 
answer for those here described and for others 
more or less like them who, without thinking 


specifically of college, believe that the things 
they secretly desire and need in their busi- 
ness or in their lives are to be found only in 
or near those centers of activity and learning 
from which they happen to be far removed. 

The signs are four: The first is a new atti- 
tude toward the democratization of educa- 
tion on the part of American colleges and 
universities; the second and third are the 
attitude of the returned soldier and of the 
enfranchised and soon-to-be-enfranchised 
women of America toward popular education; 
the fourth is the idea of self-education which 
is in the air among the people of America 
everywhere. 


Soldiers Want “Life More Abundantly” 


4 b. war brought American colleges and 
institutions far on their way toward the 
public institutions they were destined to be- 
come. The needs of war placed the colleges 
in the service of the state, set their professors 
to devising motors, finding chemical secrets 
urgently needed, working out schemes for 
testing man power and organizing the army 
upon the most successful vocational basis, 
acting as experts and historians and advisers 
for countless legations and commissions of 
war and peace. It made of the colleges 
themselves training camps. And when the 
campus was again cleared of soldiers and 
restored to the squirrels and to students 
armed only with notebooks, it was restored 
to a group with an expanded understanding 
of information and training. 

The professors, also, when they returned 
from Washington and Paris and Russia and 
China and Czecho-Slovakia came, many of 
them, not only demobilized but forever de- 
fossilized. Certainly some and perhaps all of 
our colleges last autumn showed in both 
their personnel and the emphasis of their 
courses an increased capacity to lead Amer- 
ica in the new stimulus to a more generalized 
education of our people. 

Before the transports could get them 
back, American boys kept sending home 
messages of the big initiatives they were 


«going to start when they got here. Men 


who, before they went overseas, had hardly 
taken the trouble to vote, announced that 
they were going to take the stump for this 
or that conviction. These boys had, among 
other things, shared in the sights and im- 
pressions hitherto reserved to the tourist; 
they had had a hand in shaping world events 
hitherto reserved to the diplomatist. They 
got a new sense of what interest in life is. 
And most of all, real democracy got a boost 
among them. 

So Sergeant York, home from battle and 
safely married, sets to work to establish 
“York University,” where his neighbors, the 
mountain youth, may also become men of 
the world as well as men of the mountains. 
After seeing many men and many towns, 
after playing a part in events that shaped 
the world, he returns to his Tennessee home 
with a compelling sense of the narrowness 
and ignorance and insufficiency of the life 
that once was his, that still is that of thou- 
sands of his neighbors. For them also York 
seeks a way out into the world. 


Women and Returned Soldiers Agree 


HE same impulse stirs the women of 
America. There is something very much 

alike in the attitude of the returned soldier 
and the attitude of the women released from ' 
concentrated war work and, with impend- 
ing enfranchisement, the same new sense of 
being a unit that counts in their govern- 
ment. I think it would be safe to say that 
most of the women of this country feel that 
their first political task is to help make a 
more intelligent America. They mean to wage 
war on illiteracy and will also tackle the 
campaign against arrested literacy among 
women, a campaign to aid those who had a 
beginning, but were rudely stopped, those 
who need a continuation of their education 
for the sake of their business, their peace of 
mind, or simply to “keep out of a rut.” 

“Self-education”’ may have, does have its 
ludicrous and unsound aspects. It has long 
been a national pastime to jeer at corre- 
spondence courses in bricklaying and piano 
playing. But the appeal to individual ini- 
tiative and curiosity and enthusiasm is at 
the root of any education worth the name. 
Given these, the extension of sound educa- 
tional facilities for grown-ups to every com- 
munity of Amcrica is the real way to meet 
the feeling of deprivation and loss of the 
woman who has missed her big chance—or 
thinks she has. 

By far the most prominent indication I 
have seen that America will work out this 
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PATENTED PROCESS 


DEHYDRATION 


Oregon’s Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 
With Only the Water Removed 


King’s Patented Process DEHYDRATION is the method 
that enables the housewife to serve Oregon’s luscious fruits 
and full flavored vegetables with all their native goodness 
and color intact. 


You need only return the water that dehydration has taken 
out of the countless fruit or vegetable cells. Then cook in the 
regular manner. And when served, the choicest offerings of 
Oregon’s gardens and orchards are before you—as delicious as 


though you, yourself, had picked them. 
“But what,” you ask, “is King’s Dehydration?” 


King’s Dehydration is the patented method whereby the 
moisture (water) is removed from fruits and vegetables without 
destroying the cell structures and leaving all other elements of 
Nature untouched. The healthful mineral salts, nourishing 
qualities, appetizing aroma and beautiful color are retained in 
their original fullness. 


Simply Add Clear, Cold Water 


Upon opening a King’s carton, you 


is there—developed by Nature, re- 
find the contents much reduced in size 


tained by King’s Dehydration. Nodry- 














Here is shown a graphic illustration of the result of King’s Dehydration. The 
package of Soup Vegetables is an actual size 10 cent carton. The measuring glass 
holds the contents of one package after being refreshed by adding cold water. 
Thus the economy of King’s is obvious. Try this and other King’s products and 
know how delicious cooked fruits and vegetables can be. Ask your grocer or send 
the coupon today. 


from its original form. The water has 
been taken out. When you have re- 
placed this water by soaking according 
to directions, you will be amazed at the 
increase in bulk. For the minute cells 
have re-absorbed their fill of moisture. 
And once more the fruit or vegetable 
is as fresh as when we gathered it. 


When you eat these dehydrated 
products from Oregon you will be even 
more amazed, for Nature’s own flavor 


ing ptocess has stolen its first goodness. 
No preservation process has removed 
or changed its original properties. It is 
‘as Nature intended you should haveit. 


King’s Dehydrated productsaresold 
almost everywhere. Ask your grocer. 
If he cannot supply you, send the cou- 
pon for full-size, trial packages of any 
King’s products listed below. Also 
ask for “The Story of Dehydration” 
and one of our new Recipe Books. 


King’s Food Products Company 


46 Fourth Street, Portland, Oregon 


Eastern Sales Office: 

First National Bank Building. Chicago 
Dehydration Plants at. 

Salem and The Dalles, Oregon 





large portions of sauce). 
tions). (Splendid for pies.) 
ten dishes). 


tions). 


Name 


KING’S FOOD PRODUCTS CO., 46 Fourth St., Portland. Oregon 


Please send me full-size, trial packages of King’s Dehydrated products indicated, “‘ The 
Story of King’s Dehydration"’ and the new King’s recipe book. 


——Apples—30c per carton (2 large pies or 6 
—__Loganberries—35c per carton (5 por- 
Peaches—35c per carton (From seven to 


Prones50c per carton (Fifteen por- 


I enclose cents. 
Soup Vegetables—10c per carton (Sufficient 
for 6 or 8 plates of soup). 

——Spinach—25c per carton (Six to eight gener- 
ous portions). 

——Squash—2S5c per carton (A vegetable for six 
people or 4 pies). 

——String Beans—35c per carton (3 pints when 
ready to serve). 


Address. 





Grocer’s Name 


His Address 
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Mrs. Farmer of Arkansas 
in four weeks made a profit 


of $348.95! 









Mrs. Hodges of 
Virginia is now one 
of our regular rep- 
resentatives. When 
she started out, she 
had had no selling 
experience what- 
ever. In eight weeks 
she made $400 for 
herself—clear profit! 




















Mrs. Groseclose of 
Virginia was a teacher 
and had never sold a 
thing before in her 
life. In 8 weeks she 
had cleared $340.29 
for herself! 
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Send for your 


Free! copy today! 


The booklet, ‘‘ How You Can Make A Big 
Income,”’ tells you of the wonderful suc- 
cess American women have had in selling 
our goods! Of our 3000 representatives, 
many have built up permanent busi- 
nesses for themselves! Dozens of testi- 
monial letters prove how easy it is for 
inexperienced women to begin and to 
succeed. Many others show how experi- 
enced saleswomen find our line easier to 
sell and more profitable than any other. 


Made from 340 
to 400. apiece 


You, too, can average $40 and $50 a week. With no 
experience you can make all the money you need. 
Part time work, ideal for women with social or home 
duties. Large commissions on our beautiful imported 
robes and materials. Write today for full information, 
free. Do not delay or your territory may be taken. 


hours a day. Yet I sold over $600 worth in 
about four months.” 


OW you will enjoy having-all 

the money you want to spend! 

What a satisfaction to know 
that you need give up none of your 
present duties and pleasures! Your- 
work will be easy, delightful, part 
time work, in hours of your own 
choosing. 


There is no limit to the amount of money 
you can earn! It all depends on the time and 
attention you can give to this work. Just 
working part time, many of our new, inexperi- 
enced representatives have cleared from $100 
to $400 profit in the first month! Experienced 
saleswomen report that they have never handled 
a line so easy to sell as ours! 


If you want to become financially independ- 
ent, write us for our booklet, ‘‘How You Can 
Make A Big Income,” and get the right to 
represent our firm in your territory. 


You can easily build up a permanent business 
with this line. Our representatives say women 
order from them season after season. 


This season we offer more than 400 beautiful 
dress materials and 50 embroidered robes and 
waist patterns imported from Switzerland! 
These exquisite imported patterns range in 
price from $2.50 to $24.50. 


Our dress materials—ginghams, voiles, silks, 


How much time must I give P 


As little or as much as you wish. Most of 
our representatives work only three or four 
hours a day. The more days you work, the 
more money you will make. 


What do experienced representatives 
think of our line P 


Mrs. Cox of Mississippi, says: ‘‘I have been 
representing different firms for fourteen years 
and have never sold a line of goods that sold 
as readily as yours.” 


Write today for our proposition 


Large Commission: We pay big commissions, 
Starting with your first order. 


Wonderful Values: New, exclusive materials 
in every variety. 


Good Service: Quick deliveries. Your cus- 
tomer’s satisfaction guaranteed. 


Start early: The earlier you start the more 
money you will make! Write today for our 
book, ‘‘How You Can Make A Big Income,” 
our proposition and actual samples, all free! 
white goods, silk and cotton mixtures, shirt- | Applications for territory considered in order 
ings, suitings and woolens, in the newest de- received. Delay may cost you your opportu- 
signs, and the most popular colors, are priced nity. Don’t postpone writing. Begin right 
from 28 cents to $6 per yard. now to be financially independent. 


Schweizer-Importers, Inc., is the New York 
branch of the largest mail order embroidery 
firm in Europe, whose main house is in beautiful 

‘ Lucerne, Switzerland. 


How do I get started P 


Mrs. Patten of California, says: ‘‘I just called 
on my friends, and all were so delighted with 
the beautiful goods they would ask me to 
show them to some of their friends.” 
















Do I need to be experienced P 


No. Miss Gill of Wisconsin, writes: ‘I was 
new at the work and averaged less than two 





A lovely printed 
Georgette, with gay 
flowers on a dark 
blue background, 
was used for this 
fashionable dress. 
Schweizer materials 
are always beauti- 
ful in design and 
coloring, and of ex- 
cellent quality. 



















We send you more 
than 400 of these beau- 
tiful samples, cut from 
the actual materials. 
They are large enough 

= to show the designs 
and the quality of the 
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a_i # buying from Schweizer 
5 Eee 7 samples is as satis- 
for factory as shopping in 
$ New York! 





¥ SCHWEIZER-IMPORTERS 
Incorporated 
Old Swivs Firm--Established 1892 
Dept. A. 523 W. 57th St. 
New York 














This charming frock for after- 
noon or evenine is of beautiful 
white voile, with embroidery, 
exquisite in design and reset be 
a. in color. Schweizer 
embroidered robes are im- 
ported from Switzerland and 
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Without Benefit of College 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 132) 


kind of educational destiny is the “Home 
Study Courses”’ this year for the first time 
put into operation by Columbia University. 
For years the university has been receiving 
an avalanche of inquiries from all over the 
country, from both communities and in- 
dividuals; from men in technical jobs in re- 
mote places, who saw that their work needed 
more than they had to give it; from women 
on lonely ranches with the long winter eve- 
nings to fill. ‘Could the great university 
guide them?” 

Going to college, even going to summer 
school was out of the question. No doubt 
about the need; but it was necessary to plan 
slowly. The matter of making a great uni- 
versity project itself over the country to the 
most remote villages and individuals was 
obviously a matter requiring the soundest 
organization. It was no place for false 
starts. 


Into the Homes of American Women 


T LAST, however, the home study courses 
have been organized. The qualification 

for entering a course is—the inquiring mind. 
No test is required. The applicant must, of 
course, show that she can respond to direc- 
tion and deal with the subject matter. She 
need never have been to college. A moder- 
ate fee is required for the courses. The list 
of professors and instructors, it is promised, 
will include some of the best in the-univer- 
sity. The standards of work will be the 
regular university standards; there will be 
no lowering of them, no policy of “easy 
steps for little feet.” If there were, the 
whole idea of the courses would be on a false 


asis. 

The field of study offered is wide. There is 
a course on navigation, meant for sailors to 
study while at sea and designed to assist 
them in getting the navigator’s license. 
Floating the university out on the Atlantic 
and Pacific is getting pretty near the Amer- 
ican ideal! There is a variety of mathe- 
matical courses, from elementary algebra to 
differential and integral calculus. There are 
numerous courses in philosophy, history, 
literature, French, Spanish. There are many 
business courses, including the psychology 
of advertising and selling, accounting, per- 
sonnel management, corporation and in- 
vestment finance. There are courses in the 
principles of economics, labor problems, 
railroad problems, and so on. There is a de- 
tailed course on the methods of organizing 
community work. 

There are courses in short-story writing 
and in plain English composition, the busi- 
ness of saying simply and well what you 
really think and feel. Think what courses 
like that could mean to the people who, like 
Muriel Dixon, have “no words” and to the 
whole “TI can’t write” brigade, the millions 
who maintain that they just simply cannot 
write and who therefore never try, confining 
their letters to statements that there is no 
news, that the rain is over and gone, the crop 
looks good, and so on; who leave out of the 
letter the very things which interest them 
and would interest you, and which they 
would tell you about quickly enough if you 
were there. On paper they can’t for the life 
of them loosen up and be natural. 

The ‘‘Home Study Courses” seem to be 
devoted to helping people to express them- 
selves or their work better for their own 
happiness. They do not count toward any 
degree. Upon completing the courses satis- 
factorily the student receives a certificate to 
that effect, and that is all. The students 
have to be in earnest; the course has to be 
finished within six months. If the student 
falls by the wayside aweary and drops out, 
she can be reinstated, but only once, and she 
must pay a penalty or fee for the reinstate- 
ment. 

Every query sent in by the student is to 
be promptly answered. Upon being reg- 
istered the student receives by an early mail 
very full directions and notes, with all par- 
ticulars as to books needed and their cost. 


Putting the “ You” in University 


BVIOUSLY the “‘ Home Study Courses” 
are anexperiment. But it fires the imag- 
ination to think of their valid possibilities— 
with the groups we have mentioned, with 
the capable and ambitious of groups much 
less fortunate, the thousands torn from 
school while mere children to work in laun- 
dry, mill, box factory, cannery. There are 
domestic workers who on an eight-hour day 
will find time and ambition for study courses. 
If these courses really succeed in the col- 
leges all over America, the inquiring mind 
wherever it exists will be met. 
All the “Home Study Courses” in the 
world are not going to help the women 


who have no curiosity and no enthusiasms. 
But there are heaps of people, those who 
have been to college and ml who have 
not, who have never discovered what their 
real curiosities are. They have not, as the 
Quakers say, “inquired.” What is your real 
(not your parlor) view of the League of 
Nations, and where did you get it? Of pro- 
hibition, and the best means of enforcing 
it? Of separate legislation to protect women 
in industry as compared with general pro- 
tective legislation for all workers, men and 
women alike? Of party government and the 
possibilities of substitutes for it? Of Amer- 
ica’s need of a new party? Of what the 
women in your town ought to try to get first 
with the vote? 

With any honest “inquiring” on public 
matters affecting our homes and our lives, 
most of us have to admit that we haven’t 
the facts to make our opinions worth 
“shucks.” 

We can get them—whether we went to 
college twenty years ago or not—by study 
with the university, study with ourselves, 
by books, magazines, the press, the press of 
other countries, by the patience to work and 

ink things out. 

The big thing is that we shall have dis- 
covered our curiosities, the only thing that 
really keeps us at the game. 

The business of taking an interest in life 
isn’t a matter of being in the cities or any- 
where else in particular. A summer-school 
student, moaning the dullness of her lot, 
once asked me a bit peevishly whether I 
‘really knew what the dull, drab life of a 
boarding house is.” And yet when in an- 
swer to questions she described those people, 
one by one, they were as lively and interest- 
ing a group of human organisms as you 
would want to see. 

Another student told me in tears that she 
would have to drop out of the course— 
couldn’t possibly write anything because she 
had always lived such a stupid life in Ho- 
hokus. 

We talked long about Hohokus, and the 
next week she produced one of the rarest 
stories I have ever read—of the trying out of 
the new, and the first, fire engine in Hohokus, 
and the political rivalries attendant thereto. 
And she “‘had such a good time writing it.” 


The Tide is Coming In in America 


NLY a few months ago I talked with a 

noted Englishwoman whose public life 
began somewhat late. During the course of 
the dinner I found out why and how. She was 
talking of her little girl, a tireless four-year- 
old, a relentless bundle of observation and 
freebooting comment. 

“‘T suspect Patsy may be impossible,” the 
mother said, ‘‘but I simply won’t hold her 
back. I,have decided that those who stand 
for me will have to stand for her too. I came 
so near being a clod myself, was so afraid to 
express myself at all! 

“‘T really owe what I am and what I get 
out of life to a friend who kept at me until 
she battered down my obsession that I had 
nothing to say and couldn’t say it if I had, 
and that therefore it didn’t much matter 
whether I thought or didn’t think, except 
by way of being better company for myself. 
She broke down my inhibitions. And since 
then I really think I have been of some use 
in the world. 

“But the great thing is that I have lived 
and, like the ‘Wyf of Bath,’ ‘have had my 
lyf as in my tyme.’” 

Think of losing the direct un-self-conscious 
interest which the war carried into every 
American village. Think what it would 
mean if the characteristic curiosity of the 
American countryside would spend itself on 
what really concerned it. Even so, in a man- 
ner it is coming to pass. Uncle Jeff an: 
Uncle Si, who, in trading roosters, used to 
confine their field of comment and specula 
tion to “Consuelo’s diamonds” and Mr:. 
Fish’s latest dinner, with some serious argu- 
ment as to who should.be dog catcher, now 
betray more than a passing interest in th’ 
size of the peacetime army, what the Gov 
ernment will do about the profiteers, an! 
whether the women voters ought to be “‘le' 
right in on” the county committee c: 
whether they hadn’t better be kept safel, 
auxiliary. 

So with the women. Since the war man 
a Browning or Rubinstein club has bee" 
afflicted with pernicious anemia. Some c! 
them will turn into home-study clubs, vital- 
izing the life of the town. Some will turn 
into forums for the discussion of the real 
issues and interests of the community. 
Community talk will no longer be left only 
to the village bar or to the debating society 
that meets once a month. Over all America 
the tide is coming in. 
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Not less useful because it is beautiful, but 
more so. This Mirro Aluminum Coffee Pot 
endures the hottest flame or graces your table 
with equal felicity. In it beauty and utility 
truly go hand-in-hand. 


And what joy it gives to coffee-making! 
It is everything that a coffee pot should be. 
Light, durable, a quality pot through and 
through, and with the many features of con- 
venience that distinguish all Mirro utensils. 
Note them well. You do not find them in 
ordinary aluminum ware. 


(1) The sure-grip, ebonized, detachable 
handle which insures comfortable handling 
and easy pouring. *(2) Handle sockets are 
welded on, as are also the spout (3), and 
the combination hinge and cover tipper * (4). 


*(5) The rivetless, no-burn, ebonized 
knob. This, with the other star features 
2, 4 and 9, belongs exclusively to Mirro. 
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(6) Flame guard protects handle when 
the pot is on the stove. (7) The famous 
Mirro finish. (8) The rich Colonial design. 
*(9) The well-known Mirro trade-mark, 
stamped on the bottom of every Mirro 


‘utensil, and your guarantee of excellence 


throughout. 


Remember, too, that the experience of 
a quarter of a century of better aluminum 
making has gone into Mirro. That ac- 
counts for its supremacy in the world of 
aluminum ware. 


The scale upon which it is manufactured, 
the tremendous scope of the business behind 
it, accounts for its really moderate price. 


Mirro Aluminum is sold at better stores 
every where. 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U. S. A. 


Makers of Everything in Aluminum 





"Twill Make Good Christmas Cheer 
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Soap for your Winter Shin’? 


O you know that a 

glowing, smooth, dctive 
“winter skin’—for children 
and grown-ups — is largely de- 
pendent upon an easy-rinsing 
soap? 

In winter, of course, the 
pores of the skin are less 
active than in summer. If a 
hard-rinsing soap remains be- 
hind in the pores, their ac- 
tivity is further diminished, 
and they cannot continue 
their work of keeping the 
skin soft and smooth. 

Tests made with a number 
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of well-known toilet soaps 
proved Fairy Soap to be the 
easiest-rinsing soap. Fairy’s 
pure lather was found to 
cream thoroughly in and out 
of pores, without sacrificin 
that important quality af 
rinsing off easily, rinsing off 
completely. 


We would like to have you 
try this pure, easy-rinsing 
Fairy quality for your “winter 
skin:” But be sure to make 
the trial a thorough one — 
with both the complexion 


and bath benefits in mind. 


CHEK FAIRBANK conrany] 


Comes in both Toilet and Bath Sizes 


JOURNAT 


IMPORTANT FACTS 


about “winter skins” and an edsy-rinsing soap 


OU know that in winter—even more than 

in summer — you need an. easy-rinsing soap. 
For the cold of winter contracts the delicate 
pores of the skin, making them less active than 
in summer. If soap remains behind after rinsing, 
the natural oil ofthe skin does not have its free 
course through the pores. The outer cuticle 
“dries” and “peels off.” And the fine skin-texture 
becomes coarse and rough. 

Users of Fairy Soap have found that Fairy’s 
pure, thorough cleansing and easy-rinsing make _ 
Fairy Soap soothing and smoothing to “winter * 
skins”"— beneficial for complexions aneeiff” the 
bath all-the-year-round. 
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But in a few days it appeared that this 
farewell dinner was going to be a difficult, if 
not impossible, function to achieve. The 
Lattifers were unable to arrive in the East 
before the twenty-ninth of May. The Er- 
skines could not sail from England till the 
first of June. Others, important to the full 
significance of the feast, wrote that they 
could not present themselves on time. 

John began to despair. “It’ll be a slim 
party,” he said to Janet Croy. 

“No,” she retorted with that curious 
smile of hers. “It will be all the better for 
the delay.” 

“But May twenty-ninth sees the end of 
the Sherry’s that we know. On that day 
everything will be sold and carted off. Be- 
sides, the moment the fixtures have been 
yanked out of the walls they’ll begin to tear 
down and make the building over.” 

Janet did not stop smiling. ‘‘You’ve set 
your heart on this affair, so I suppose 
money’s no object?” 

“Unless you’re speaking of kings’ ran- 
soms.” 

“Then I’ve thought of the plan.” 

And indeed it was this plan of Janet’s that 
made the dinner possible, not before May 
twenty-ninth, but on the tenth of June. 


HE guests, arriving at the Fifth Avenue 

entrance of that which had been Sherry’s, 
entered the doorway and gasped in amaze- 
ment. Already the wrecking crews had made 
good progress with their work; the vestibule 
looked as if it had been visited by a shell. 

But in the midst of the rubbish stood an 
attendant in Sherry’s livery who inquired: 
‘Major Arkel’s dinner? Two flights, please. 
Unfortunately the elevator has stopped run- 
ning. The man at the second landing will 
direct you.” 

The electric fixtures were gone: a light 
from the street, penetrating the dusty win- 
dow panes, afforded the only illumination. 
But when the guests had climbed two flights 
of stairs a bright doorway appeared down 
a ruined corridor. In the half-demolished 
building this one room was intact. 

It was a private dining room, just large 
enough for the company that had been in- 
vited. Its cheerful frescoing was unmarred; 
its mirrors were undimmed; its wall brack- 
ets held candles which diffused a radiance 
more agreeable than electric light. The cir- 
cular dinner table was resplendent with 
flowers and Sherry’s special silver. By the 
service door stood Emile in his brand-new 
waiter’s suit, looking ten years younger. 

“Tt’s just a miracle, John,” protested Lily 
Lattifer, who, with her husband, Tom, was 
fresh from Pasadena. She was still pretty 
and frivolous looking; but a houseful of chil- 
dren had given her some practical ideas. So 
she wanted to know immediately about the 
kitchen. Wasn’t that one of the first spots 
that had been knocked to smithereens? 

““Child’s play after seeing kitchens rigged 
vp in the Argonne,” said Janet Croy. ‘But 
it wasn’t so easy to lure the old chef back 
into that mess downstairs.” 

“The same chef? Not Francois?’ shouted 
old Ulysses Pierce, who had just followed his 
daughter, the splendid Mrs. Baddock Cran- 
fort, into the room. 

‘“‘He’s even concocting’ a filet de sole Ras- 
signac,”’ John Arkel assured the aged gour- 
met with a grin. 


PEAL of laughter sounded in the hall. It 
was Basil and Mary Erskine arriving. 
The diplomatist, who had just returned for a 
month’s play before taking over his Scandi- 
navian post, stuck his lean face through the 
doorway and favored the company with a 
mysterious wink. 

“You rascal, do you think you have a 
corner on surprises?” he inquired of John. 

Janet Croy retorted: “It’s no great sur- 
prise, even to-day, that a man should have 
his wife along.”’ But her color had height- 
ened; and her excitement, extraordinary even 
for this occasion, became irrepressible as she 
stole a quick look at John... 

Basil Erskine shook his head. “That ain’t 
the half of it, children,” he replied. ‘The 
lady to whom you refer is here; I make no 
bones about that. But what would you say 
if No, let her speak for herself.” 

He stood aside, and there appeared in the 
doorway a tall, beautiful creature in a black 
evening gown, the pearls round her neck less 
lustrous than her skin. Her delicate lips 
were parted. All the light in the room seemed 
to gather in her face suffused with nobility, 
wisdom and expectancy. Her eyes, deep, 
dark, full of sad experience, yet curiously 
soft and clear, swept the company in a swift 
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glance that gave to everyone a shock of 
wonder. 

There was a moment’s hush, then Lily 
Lattifer’s squeal: ‘Great heavens! It’s 
Nannie Caples!” 


S, it was Nannie Caples, or rather 
“Donna Nannie of the Dukes of Aralta.”’ 
They crowded round her, the women hug- 
ging and kissing her, the men patting her 
hands and voicing their compliments above 
the treble din. John Arkel’s moment of hesi- 
tation, the confusion and weakness that 
filled him at the sudden leap of his heart, 
kept him back till the last. So, when finally 
he was able to take her hand in his, he had 
apparently regained control: of himself. 

“What a treat this is, Nannie.” He spoke 
quietly, too quietly perhaps. 

“I’m so glad to be here, John, and find 
that my long exile hasn’t made me a 
stranger.” 

It was her voice that he heard at last out- 
side of dreams, a voice richer than in the old 
days, lower and steadier, but, like the rest of 
her, giving the effect of something that had 
been exquisitely perfected. He felt weak 
again; he wanted to sit down somewhere in 
the dark by himself. 

A spasm of pain passed through him as he 
thought: ‘‘Why did she come back and 
show me herself as she is now? Henceforth it 
will be worse than ever.”’ He was glad when 
Janet Croy dragged him away to the table. 

““We must rearrange the places,’ Janet 
chattered. “Of course Nannie will sit on 
your right. It’s a good thing that Baddock 
Cranfort couldn’t come. How’s this?” she 
asked feverishly, while tossing the place- 
cards about. 

“Excellent,”’ he replied mechanically. 

“T told you this was Janet’s dinner,” said 
Schuyler Croy, digging John in the ribs. 
‘Give her an inch, I say, and she’ll take an 
ell. She’s running your party now; look out 
or the next thing she’ll be running you.” 

“What a dreadful idea!” Janet murmured, 
exchanging a bunch of orchids for a gardenia. 
“There; we’re ready at last; and so’s our 
poor cook, I guess.” 

So they all sat down to dinner. 


T WAS said afterward that there had never 

been a more consummate dinner in the 
history of Sherry’s. One would have said 
that all the culinary genius of the place had 
been distilled into this last repast, that the 
Fates had so far relented as to admit again, 
into these battered premises, the whole spirit 
of the restaurant. Maybe it was partly this 
that made them all fall silent now and then, 
a prey to reveries. 

They began to talk of the past. Casting 
their eyes about, they pictured to themselves 
these old friends as each had looked in other 
days. The physical changes had been so 
gradual as to escape their notice. It was one 
of the things that mitigated growing older 
together. But Nannie, whom most of them 
had not seen in eighteen years, was more 
beautiful than in her girlhood. 

“How do you do it, Nannie?” Schuyler 
Croy demanded. ‘Out with your recipes.” 

“To get Nannie’s result,” said Lily Latti- 
fer to Schuyler, “‘you’d need something that 
doesn’t come in bottles and jars.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Nannie’s nature.” 

John Arkel thought bitterly: “Why 
didn’t it function for me?” And he pic- 
tured all these priceless years that he might 
have had with her, if they had not quarreled 
that night in the ballroom downstairs, just 
before the last waltz. 

“How are things going in Italy?” he asked 
her with an effort. 

“Badly. There’s no telling what the end 
will be.” 

“You worked hard during the war,” he 
went on doggedly. 

“IT saw some terrible things,’ she said 
quietly. “You, too, hear.” . 

“T suppose you know that the Germans 
got Clarence Fulton?” 

They both looked at Lily Lattifer, whom 
everybody had once expected to marry Clar- 
ence. She was squealing with laughter at a 
joke of Basil Erskine’s. 

“*So it goes,” was John’s comment. 

“What was the trouble between them?” 
Nannie asked in low tones. 

“Some quarrel, I fancy.” 

“Yes; at twenty it’s hard to fall back 
upon the knowledge of thirty-eight.” 

Sheering away from that topic he inquired 
carelessly: ‘‘How’s Rome these days? Does 
the band still play in the afternoon on the 
Pincian Hill, with the carriages driving 
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round and round ad infinitum? Do they still 
have those evening receptions where they 
= youa glass of Malaga and all the scan- 


“T didn’t know you were acquainted with 
Rome,” she said. 

“‘T’ve been there only once.” 

She was silent. On that visit he had not 
called at the Aralta Palace. 

Emile passed the dessert. 

“You remember Emile, don’t you?” John 
asked her with another effort. 

“Certainly”’; and with a kindly look she 
addressed the old waiter in French. 

A devout expression appeared on his face, 
as he bowed low before this great lady whom 
he had served when she was a young girl. 


we of the others were moved by this in- 
cident to scrutinize the waiter for the first 
time. “So it is! It’s Emile.” 

“That’s why the salad dressitig was so 
especially good.” 

“Emile, how would you like a place in my 
house?”’ 

“No, Emile, you come along with me and 
mix my salad dressing.” 

“Emile is coming to me,”’ John Arkel re- 
marked. 

The waiter, after casting round the table a 
startled look, escaped to the service room. 

“What’s the matter with him?” demanded 
Schuyler Croy. 

“Perhaps,” said Janet, “after knowing us 
all so many years, he rather likes us for old- 
times’ sake or possibly for ourselves.” 

“You think,” Basil Erskine inquired, his 
eyes twinkling, “that he takes a sentimental 
interest in us and our affairs?” 

“Why not? We have never treated him 
badly by intention, and he is only human.” 

So they fell to discussing sentimentality — 
its advantages and disadvantages in life. 
Schuyler Croy,as befitteda practical business 
man, saw no sense in it. Basil Erskine 
thought that a little did one no harm when 
one had put on one’s slippers. 

But Janet Croy interrupted with the 
words: “‘As a matter of fact, we’re all sen- 
timentalists. That is precisely what has 
brought us together to-night. It’s our senti- 
ment not only for Sherry’s, but for ,what 
Sherry’s recalls—the time when all of life 
was before us in couleur de rose. It wouldn’t 
do us any harm if we tried to regain those 
times for a moment; pretend that all these 
years haven’t really passed, but that we’re 
where we were nearly two decades ago.” 

Silence fell. All faces took on a certain 
wistful gravity; for Janet had roused in each 
heart a secret longing. At last Schuyler Croy 
mournfully shook his head. “It can’t be 
done, Janet,’’ he declared, “unless you’ ve got 
a wig for me to wear.” 


ASIL ERSKINE, however, had entered 
into the spirit of the idea. He began: 
“Did you see the papers to-day? Do you 
realize that we’re living in a great age, in this 
year of 1901? They’re going to put Marconi 
machines on steamships; think of that! In 
an interview yesterday Senator Foraker an- 
nounced that now we’ve licked Spain we’re 
the equal of any nation. By the way, we 
must make up a party for the Merchant of 
Venice—Maxine Elliott as Portia, Nat 
Goodwin as Shylock.” 

This speech was greeted with rather pain- 
ful smiles. 

“You only make us sad, Basil,’ his wife 
explained. 

Leaning across the table toward her, Basil 
Erskine said ardently: “I love you, Mary. 
Will you marry me?” 

Her lips trembled as she gave him a look 
of affectionate reproof. 

“It is sad, you know,” old Ulysses Pierce 
mumbled while helping himself to a large 
portion of cheese. 

“Ves,” Lily Lattifer assented. 
change the subject.” 

“T thought,” said Janet gently, “that 
from sadness might possibly come a little 
happiness.”” Then she changed the subject. 

The company began to smoke. The hall 
door was ajar, and through it there stole into 
the room a strain of music. It was a string 
quartet that had begun to play in the corri- 
dor some half-forgotten tunes. But the irre- 
pressible Janet declared: “It comes from 
the ballroom downstairs. There’s a dance on. 
The last dance of the season of 1901.” 

Nannie’s hands, now folded in her lap, 
grew white across the knuckles. 

At the sound of that music, which he had 
not provided, John’s bitterness returned in a 


“Let’s 
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BENEDICT 


DAM VERD 


fo GitigAlluring 


The graceful. lines, the classic sim- 
plicity, the rich gray-green finish, 


and the delicate decorative designs 
in gold, of Benedict ADAM VERD 
are certain to delight and please the 
most discriminating. 

There’s a most alluring variety of useful things 
to choose from, beautiful hand wrought Vases, 
Clocks, Desk Sets, Smokers’ articles—all artistic, 


useful and inexpensive. Moderate prices ranging 
from $1.00 to $25.00. 


A Special Offer 


That you may quickly know 
the many gift possibilities 
in Benedict ADAM VERD 
we have arranged to have 
your jeweler (or Department 
Store) sell you this quaint 
Incense Burner — regular 
price $1.75—for $1.00. If 
you cannot obtain it, however, write us. 


Free Booklet of Xmas Helps 
Full of illustrations in actual color and replete with 
suggestions on what to buy or give. Write today. 
BENEDICT MFG. COMPANY 
100 Manlius Street, East Syracuse, N.Y. 
Canadian Factory, Trenton, Ont. 








Benedict Period Plate 
Hollow Silver Ware finished in 
heavy Sheffield Plate. Designed 
in classic Adam Style, hand en- 
graved and in delicate, semi- 
dull platinum finish. Elegant, 
artistic, serviceable. A wide 
choice of useful articles to select 
from —for the most fastidious 
folks on your list. 



















Hang It 
on a Hook 





N APARTMENTS or small houses baby’s 

Sidway folds up into the smallest space 
imaginable and hangs up in the closet when 
not in use. When opened it is roomier than 
any reed carriage. Its fine spring protects 
baby’s spine from injury and is adjustable 
to his steadily increasing weight. 


Collapsible Baby Carriage 


appeals to mothers because it can be kept 
clean and sweet easily with none of the 
bother of washing a reed carriage. Its con- 
venience of being carried when getting on 
street cars and trains is appreciated. Baby’s 
Sidway will last until he is ready to take 
Mother’s hand and walk. Your dealer car- 
ries Sidways. Ask him to show you one. 

Write today for free Health Chart and 
baby book for Judaing baby’s health. 

Also name of Sidway dealer 























Sidway Mercantile Company 
54 14th St., Elkhart, Ind. 


Canadian Factory 
215 Victoria St., Toronto, Ont., Canada 








Adjust the 
Spring as baby 
4 gains in weight 
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The Farting 


OONER than you realize that boy of yours will begin tothink 

beyond his home. Long before he shall finally go out to 

make his own way he has started to ponder and to plan—to 
leave home mentally! 

At this vital period, especially now at this glad Christmas 
season, you can do Your Boy no greater kindness than to put 
into his hands The American Boy, the one all-boy magazine 
that supplements home and school as friendly companion and 
wise counsellor of more than 500,000 spirited American boys. 
Without preaching, without moralizing, but through live, healthy, 
clean and intensely interesting stories The American Boy is 
making boys everywhere think clearly about life as it is. It 
gives them a previous understanding of the world they can get 
in no other way. 


More than ever before The American Boy for 1920 has been 
planned to entertain and develop your boy. The best writers 
in the world from the boy angle, the best artists, will contribute 
to The American Boy next year. Decide now that your boy 
shall be among hundreds of thousands .of other American boys 
who eagerly watch for and read 


THE 


AMERICAN Boy 


‘The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine for Boys in All the World’’ 


Give yourself an idea of the sparkling quality of the features that will make 
The American Boy even more interesting, entertaining and helpful for your 
boy next year. Read the partial list of contributors given below. 


No greater exponent of the joyous outdoors exists than Enos A. Mills, natu- 
ralist, lecturer and ‘‘ Father of the Rocky Mountain National Park.’”’ Every 
month in 1920 he will delight and instruct The American Boy’s readers. 


q “Boys Who Used Their Brains” is a fascinating series about boys who 
have overcome handicaps and won success. Inspiring and helpful to any boy. 


Boys rarely get early in life a clear idea of the world as it is, to help them 
begin to plan their way. So, next year The American Boy will publish a 
series of articles that explains government and politics: that will help him 
find where his abilities lie: that clearly defines the relation of his school to 
later life: and many others that will aid in making him strong and clean- 
hearted as he enters manhood. 


For 20 years The American Boy has been making boys happy. Next year 
it will have a more tremendous appeal than ever for the boy or boys you 
want most to help! Twelve big, glad messengers of real fun and real interest ! 
Tear off the coupon and solve the Christmas problem now for that boy! 


Some of the famous writers contributing to The American Boy in 1920: 
Maj. E. Alexander Powell, Ralph D. Paine William Heyliger 

F. R. G. S. Walter Kellogg Towers Archibald Rutledge 
Clarence B. Kelland Achmed Abdullah Edward Hungerford 
John Fleming Wilson Charles Tenney Jackson C. H. Claudy 
Francis Lynde James W. Schultz Joseph T. Kescel 
Albert Payson Terhune Ralph Henry Barbour James B. Hendryx 


Famous Artists contributing : 
ohn Alonzo Williams 
ony Sarg 

Thomas Fogarty 
Wallace Morgan 
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Charles Livingston Bull 


Frank E. Schoonover 
Dan Smith 


. Scott Williams 
rnest Fuhr Harrison Cady 
Norman P. Rockwell William W. Clarke 


$2.00 for a whole year. 20c a copy on news-stands 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 


No. 115, American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


















If you want a Christmas Gift 
Card sent to the boy put an 
(X) in this square (J 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 115, American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Herewith find $2.00, for which send The American Boy for one year, beginning 
with December, 1919, Christmas issue to 





Name 


Street 


City State ” 


If you want to make presents to 
more boys, paste this coupon on a 
sheet, add their names and ad- 


Your name 


Address 





dresses, remitting at $2.00 each. 
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HEALTH AND A 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 








Don’t Forget to Buy Your Share of the 6,500,000 Red Cross Christmas Seals This 
Year. The Money Raised by the Sale of These Stamps is Used for a Campaign of 
Education for Tuberculosis Prevention, Make Them Part of Your Thrift Campaign. 





The Lost Waltz 


(CONTINUED _FROM PAGE 137) 


flood. A desire to wound both hey and him- 
self made him say: ‘What a poor dinner 
companion I’ve been! My small talk has 
been pathetic. I haven’t even asked you 
how your husband is.” 

She raised her eyes slowly toward his, and 
with an impassive look responded: “Giulio 
was killed in the retreat from Caporetto.” 

He felt dizzy. Painfully flushing, he 
blurted out: “But your children are well?” 

“Yes, both boys are well.” 

He could find nothing else to say to her 
before the party broke up. As his guests 
went laughing from the room, urged on, as 
it seemed to him, by Janet Croy, he expelled 
his breath in relief. 

The corridor was lighted by candles 
stuck on the backs of chairs where the 
string quartet had been playing. The musi- 
cians, as the guests passed them, were 
putting their instruments away. 


LD Emile, a lighted candle in his hand, 
returned from the head of the staircase. 
“Was Mr. Arkel satisfied?” 

“You did magnificently, Emile. 
thing was perfect.” 

The old man sighed as he lighted John 
along, then raised the candle high. 

The rays discovered at the head of the 
stairs a tall, black-cloaked figure that slowly 
turned to John. It was Nannie. ‘I haven’t 
thanked you yet or said good-by,” she ut- 
tered in the rich and quiet voice of her ma- 
turity. ‘‘Besides, Emile has promised to 
give me one last look at the ballroom.” 

They descended the first flight together, 
Emile holding up the candle. 

The shadows slipped over the walls that 
had been torn by the wreckers. From the 
second landing one saw another corridor, of 
which the ceiling had been ripped away. 
Here and there a partition was gone: a frame- 
work of beams rose from heaps of broken 
plaster, and through the ragged apertures 
one caught glimpses of gilt cornices defaced 
by blows, molding dropping apart round 
patches where great mirrors had reflected 
beauty, the broken bases of vanished col- 
umns—an epitome of ruin. 

“What is this?” asked Nannie with a be- 
wildered look. 

“The ballroom, madam,” Emile informed 
her mournfully. 

Something drew them into this ruin that 
had been the ballroom; they entered through 
a cruel breach in the wall. A pearly light 
passing in through the windows from Fifth 
Avenue ca$t over everything a ghostly pallor. 

Nannie let her gaze wander along the spa- 
cious floor, strewn with fallen rubble, scarred 
by the tracks of heavy objects that had been 
dragged away. ‘The words escaped her: 
“Sherry’s ballroom!” 

And that utterance, like an epitaph spoken 
at a tomb, was absorbed into the ghostly 
pallor of the place. 

“No more dances here,” John assented 
with a mirthless laugh. 

She faced him. “Why not?” she asked. 
“Why not one more dance in Sherry’s just 
to cheat Fate?” 

There was a gabble of Italian voices in 
the corridor; the musicians were descending 
the stairs. 


Every- 


John Arkel, his heart throbbing, said to 
Emile: ‘Tell them to stop a moment and 
give us a bit of dance music.” 

“A waltz, Emile,’ Nannie amended. 
“And to be in tune with the evening they 
ought to play an old one.” 

“Ts there any old one that madam would 
prefer?” 

“Ask them if they remember ‘L’Amou- 
reuse.’” 

She picked her way across the floor, with 
head bent as if in thought. Now and then 
with the tip of her satin slipper she kicked 
aside a piece of plaster. John followed her, 
but not too closely lest she should hear the 
thumping of his heart. Suddenly she seemed 
about to melt into this pearly haze that en- 
wrapped her; she became like the visions 
that he had often had of her, in which she 
kept fading away before him. He regained 
her side. 

There floated in to them through the 
wrecked partitions the familiar waltz: 


I must yield when with you; ’tis my pain; 
No excuse can I give, I confess; 
Ah, it flatters your pride to behold my 
distress; 
For you know that I love you in vain. 


“May I have this dance, Nannie?” he 
asked her with a pretense of humor, but in a 
choking voice. 

“It is promised to you,” she said, letting 
fall her black cloak and revealing to him 
again the splendor of her beauty. 

He put his arm about her. 


You have snared me, and why? By what art 
Was I made without will of my own? 
’Tis by you, you alone, perfect love have I 
known; 
You my life, you my love, you my heart, 


HEY swayed through the haze as won- 

derfully in accord as if they were two 
parts of one harmonious being. He smelled 
faintly the perfume of heliotrope that she 
had worn as « girl, that she had never left off 
wearing, that made her seem unchanged in 
heart as well as grace. 

The light from the window transfigured 
her. It abated the grandeur of her maturity, 
which seemed to have been absorbed into her 
tissues from the walls of old palaces and from 
the deathbeds of war hospitals. It returned 
to her features, for a moment, the delicate 
winsomeness of girlhood. She was his young 
sweetheart again. 

“The last waltz,” he whispered. 

“The lost waltz,” she returned, her warm 
breath touching his cheek. 


By you and by your kiss 

My soul is filled with bliss; 

Too well you know the love my heart con- 
fesses —— 


She was weeping. “Oh, John!” she sobbed. 
“Eighteen years!” 
Help me to live and glow, 


And in the end to go, 
If it be death made sweet by your caresses. 


Their limbs still carried them on in that 
slow waltz, as amid the dim wreckage of 
Sherry’s ballroom their swelling hearts be- 
came one and their lips were reunited. 
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‘This Hot Steero goes 
Right to the Spot!” 


The flavor of Steero is just right—rich, meaty, and 
satjsfying—because everything that goes into the mak- 
ing-of a Steero Cube is chosen for quality and flavor 
and because these wholesome ingredients are combined 
in a masterly way and seasoned to suit the most criti- 
cal taste. 


Hot Steero is good for the children’s lunch; they like 
it after school. Grown-ups relish it after a long auto 
ride or the theatre. It takes the place of soup at dinner, 
or tea in the afternoon. And it’s so easy to prepare. 
Just drop a Steero Cube into a cup; pour on boiling 
water and you have a delightful bouillon, delicate 
enough for the invalid and strong enough for the athlete. 

Try adding Steero Cubes to soups and made-over 
dishes, to gravies and sauces. You will be delighted 
‘ with the delightful relish they give. 

The name Steero is on every Steero Cube wrapper. 

> Steero Cubes are sold in boxes of 12 cubes. Price 35c. 

If not readily obtainable at your dealer’s, we will mail 

direct upon receipt of price. Large families, clubs, 

boarding houses, and hotels will find the tins of 50 

cubes and 100 cubes more convenient. Ask your drug- 
gist, grocer, or delicatessen dealer for Steero. 


mitts 


Send for Free Samples 


Let us send you free samples of Steero Cubes so that 
you can learn how good Hot Steero tastes, what a wonder- 
ful flavor it has. Write today. If you enclose ten cents 
we will also send you the 64-page Steero Cook Book— 
helpful to every housewife. 


Schieffelin & Co., 225 William St., New York 
Distributors for ; 
American Kitchen Products Co., New York 


‘*A Cube 
Makes a Cup’’ 
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of any power, against others, presuming that 
a concert by agreement, of the kind proposed, 
may lead to that result? 2nd. If-a.case can 
exist in which a sound maxim may, & ought 
to be departed from, is not the present in- 
stance, precisely that case? 3ly. Has not 
the epoch arrived when G. Britain must take 
her stand, either on the side of the monarchs 
of Europe, or of the U. States, & in con- 
sequence, either in favor of despotism or of 
liberty, & may it not be presum’d that aware 
of that necessity, her government, has seiz’d 
on the present occurrence, as that, which it 
deems the most suitable, to announce and 
mark the commenc’ment of that career. 

“My own impression is that we ought to 
meet the proposal of the British Govt. & to 
make it known, that we would view an inter- 
ference on the part of the European powers, 
& especially an attack on the Colonies, by 
them, as an attack on ourselves, presuming 
that if they succeeded with them, they would 
extend it to us.” 


EFFERSON’S reply, received one week 

later, October twenty-fourth, is one of the 
most remarkable letters ever written by him. 
In flaming sentences he illuminates like a 
beacon light the whole long, intricate path- 
way of the Doctrine. There is no sidetrack- 
ing, just one grand sentence after another, 
reeking with patriotism and fervor, advising 
Monroe as to the course to be pursued. “‘The 
question presented by the letters you have 
sent me,” he writes, ‘‘is the most momentous 
which has been offered to my contemplation 
since that of Independence. That made usa 
Nation, this sets our compass and points the 
course which we are to steer through the 
ocean of time opening on us. And never 
could we embark on it under circumstances 
more auspicious. Our first and fundamental 
maxim should be, never to entangle ourselves 
in the broils of Europe. Our second, never to 
suffer Europe to intermeddle with cis-Altlantic 
affairs. America, North and South, has a set 
of interests distinct from those of Europe, 
and particularly her own. She should there- 
fore have a system of her own, separate and 
apart from that of Europe. While the last is 
laboring to become the domicile of despot- 
ism, our endeavor shall be, to make our hem- 
isphere that of freedom.” 

Every sidelight bearing on the Monroe 
Doctrine is of interest, and the following let- 
ter written by Monroe’s son-in-law, Samuel 
L. Gouverneur, ninety-six years ago, shows 
at least the sentiment of appreciation of those 
friendly to the administration. It is dated 
December 6, 1823, four days after Monroe’s 
message to Congress: 


‘ 
“3 RECEIVED last evening the copy of 
your message, which you were so kind as 
to send me. I had however read it before in 
the public papers with the most exalted pleas- 
ure. It is decidedly the best you have ever 
written, and I believe that the public will bear 
me out when I say, that it has never been sur- 
passed in dignity and solidity of reflection, 
united upon the most enlightened views of na- 
tional policy. You havea full indemnification 
for all of the time and attention it may have 
cost you, in the sentiment which has accom- 
panied it throughout the nation, and I mis- 
take greatly if it does not excite a feeling in 
Europe as honorable to our country, as it 
may be unacceptable to many there. You 
will have the merit of professing an enlight- 
ened system of policy, which promises to se- 
cure the united liberties of the New World, 
and to counteract the deep-laid schemes in 
the Old, for the establishment of universal 
Despotism. 

“The sentiment and feeling which the 
message expresses, you may rest assured, will 
be echoed with pride and pleasure from every 
portion of our widely extended country, and 
will be esteemed to have given to our na- 
tional character new claims upon the civ- 
ilized world. The operation of your message 
also upon the reputation of your adminis- 
tration cannot be mistaken. Effecting higher 
objects, it will also be distinctly traced in the 
prostration of those limited views of policy 
which have infected so many of those who 
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have been intrusted of late with a portion of 
the power and character of our country, and 
in the diffusion among our citizens of a great 
confidence in the general administration, so 
essential to the prosperity of our system. By 
giving a new and exalted direction to the 
public reflections, a tone of feeling and ex- 
pression must succeed as fatal to the pre- 
tended patriots of the last two years as it 
will be honorable to those who, at the risk of 
popularity, have been the objects of their 
clamorous abuse.” 


URING Monroe’s life in the White 

House, according to his Secretary of 
State, John Quincy Adams, it was his every- 
day habit to study alone far into the night 
the great problems of state which confronted 
his administration. These were not the days 
of official stenographers, typewriters and in- 
numerable secretaries. The watchword was 
economy; one private secretary was all that 
was allowed a President; and the messages, 
generally speaking, sent to Congress at this 
formative period of our history, were written 
by a person of no less distinction than the 
Chief Magistrate himself. 

Using the midnight oil at this time was no 
easy matter, as it consisted principally of 
homemade candles, “tallow dips,’’ made and 
molded by each thrifty housewife, the First 
Lady of the Land being no exception to the 
rule. The tradition has been passed down in 
the Monroe family that for weeks in advance 
of a public function at the White House, 
slaves were kept busy making candles for the 
anticipated state entertainment, and that 
the cost of lighting this great mansion alone 
was five hundred dollars, paid out of the pri- 
vate purse of the President. 

In 1794 the then youthful Monroe was 
sent to Revolutionary France by President 
Washington as second United States minister. 
The history of this mission is almost too well 
known to dwell upon. He arrived in Paris 
just after the fall of Robespierre, and the 
impulsive Virginian yielded to the fraternal 
embrace and other enthusiastic follies of the 
French Directory. At any rate he was re- 
called in the most summary fashion, and in 
the same independent spirit, on his return to 
his native land, at once antagonized Wash- 
ington and nearly fought a duel with Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 


HILE in Paris, Monroe was given carte 

blanche by the United States Govern- 
ment to furnish a house in proper style for the 
representative of the new Republic. This was 
the period of great elegance in furniture, the 
spindle leg was then at its height and brass 
inlaying was in vogue. Among the beautiful 
pieces purchased by the American Minister 
was a mahogany desk for his own use, made 
in fine style, with fluted brass columns, white 
marble top, with a brass rail an inch high 
surmounting it. Maybe it was the woman 
who accompanied him on all of his missions, 
Mrs. Monroe, who decided the matter, but at 
all events the desk was brought from Paris 
along with other personal possessions, in- 
stalled first at Oak Hill, and later was taken 
from the near-by plantation to the National 
Capital. 

On this desk President James Monroe 
wrote all his state papers, including the frame- 
work of the Monroe Doctrine. Scratched 
and stained as it appears to-day from habit- 
ual use, with ink slung from the ubiquitous 
quill of a century ago, and candle grease, 
too, Monroe’s descendants, in whose posses- 
sion it still is, cherish each spot or blemish as 
a hallowed memory. 

In this day of grace, when life flows along 
smooth and easy, owing to the many inven- 
tions of the last fifty years, it seems some- 
what difficult to see a mental picture, as it 
were, of an old man, somewhat bent by the 
burdens of state, working laboriously far 
into the night, in the great white mansion 
built by the Government to be the home of 
Presidents, sitting at an old-time desk, with 
only wood fires for heat, the light of a candle 
or two his only illuminating power, writing 
an immortal document, which bears the 
name of the Monroe Doctrine. 








THE MASTER NOTE 

ON THE very day when the great violinist, John Pulaski, accidentally 
found evidence which seemed to prove that his wife cared for another 
man, his only friend, he also made another astounding discovery —that he 
could play a master note which, if prolon 
ings in ruins and even snuff out life itself! The use which he made of these 
two bits of knowledge forms the theme of Herbert D. Ward’s dramatic 
short story which is soon to appear in THE JIOME JOURNAL. 
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on the Old P lantation 


LL the cousins and aunts ad uncles had flocked home for 
the merriest reunion ever! The rafters of the old mansion 
fairly rang, from the moment the avalanche of guests and 
luggage arrived, till the last carriage rattled down the drive- 
way he day after New Year’s. Never a shadow of the fast- 
approaching struggle between North and South that was to 
make this their last Christmas together. . . . 


: The kitchen, where Aunt Jemima ruled,a gentle tyrant, had 

The children, been all in acommotion for days. Such brin ging in of plump 
stuffed like little poultry and little porkers, such baking of pies and plum 
geese, delight in puddings, such frosting of elaborate cakes as there had been! 


Christmas dinner was a repast not soon to 
be forgotten. But it wasn’t that alone which 
made the Colonel and his guests praise Aunt 
Jemima till her black face was all aglow with 
pride. It was her pancake breakfasts! 


























teasing Aunt 


Jemima 





aelp 


a 


“Now thrice welcome Christmas 


Which brings us good cheer” 


os Oh, those breakfasts! Sometimes she would give 
.s( 7 them crisp little sizzling sausages, with pancakes. 
iV 7 Another day it would be delicate strips of bacon, with 
4 ; ! 
pancakes. But always pancakes! Golden- brown 
ones, and so tender, so rich-flavored! 


Many years later the fame of Aunt Jemima’s pan- 

_ cakes reached the North, and she was finally per- 

Cy suaded to sell the recipe. Today every housewife has 

Gin Aunt Jemima’s secret at her command! Aunt 

, Jemima Pancake Flour can be found in every grocery 

store, and with it the most inexperienced cook can 

make cakes with the same flavor that delighted those 
holiday guests on the old plantation! 
















Look on the top of 
the package and see 
how to get the jolly 
‘+s Aunt Jemima Rag 
. ' Doll Family 


Try it for muffins 
and waffles, too 


3 | The Aunt Jemima 
NT JEMIMA | 2% crx 
Aunr J UCKWHEAT = eis 
™ “Dy EMIMA OUR MIXTURE | 


aCAKE EFLoup S190 ta town, Tetmy al 

















“Lawzee, but dey sho’'do Keep me 
humpin fo mo’ pancakes !” 
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The things you must watch for 


Dust lurks deep in every pore and 
continues to lurk unless you cleanse 
your face with Pond’s Cold Cream 


FIVE SPITEFUL LITTLE FOES oe 
ARE WORKING, WORKING Y 4 


ALL THE TIME 


TO MAR YOUR BEAUTY 


One’s skin has enemies on every side! 
They are Cold, Wind, Dust, Fatigue, 
Time. All of them are working, working, 
to mar one’s beauty. Luckily, with the 
right knowledge, each of these spiteful little 
foes can be downed. 


Wires of these little enemies is it that 
refuses to permit your face to stay pow- 
dered? Possibly, Wind. Possibly, Time. 
Between them both the finest of powders 
seems to be a fickle thing. It floats airily 
away from your face and leaves it as shiny 
as ever! 


Every time you powder— indeed, defore you 
powder—you can win this relentless battle 
that you know Wind and Time will direct 
against you. You can make the powder 
stay on two or three times as long as ever 
before! Before you powder, rub a little 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream into your face— 
just the least bit on the tips of your fingers. 
Instantly it disappears. Then see how 
smoothly the powder goes on, how natural 
it looks. This cream contains no oil, so 
it cannot reappear in a shine. Skin spe- 
cialists say that the use of a powder base 
is a great protection to the skin itself. 


Warcu, too, for a deeper injury from 
Wind and Cold! Even if your skin does 
not chap, it is coarsened by wintry weather. 
The way to prevent this is to rub a little 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream on your face and 
hands before you go out. This keeps them 
so soft and smooth that the harshest and 
coldest of winds cannot make them dry— 
cannot cause them to roughen or chap. 





Pond’s Extract Co., 138-B Hudson Street, New York 
Please send me, free, the items checked: 


A free sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
A free sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 


Instead of the free samples, I desire the larger samples checked 


below, for which I enclose the required amount: 
A Sc sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
A 5c sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 


Name 


Remember your skin needs two creams: 


One without any oil, and one ( 


The cream you must have for your many daytime and evening needs 
is a crearf that will not glisten. For this purpose Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream was formulated. Use it for a powder base, to protect your 
skin from chapping and roughness, to freshen it at a moment’s 
notice. Jt has no oil and will not reappear in a shine. 


On the other hand, the cream you should use for cleansing and mas- 
sage must have an oil base. Pond’s Co/d Cream is made especially 
for this purpose. It contains just the amount of oil required to give a 
thorough cleansing. 


Neither cream will encourage the growth of hair on the face. 


Get these two creams at any drug or department store today, and 
begin right away to keep your skin always at its freshest and loveliest. 


PONDS 


Cold Cream & 
“Vanishing Cram 


—-~—-S—e Se 


= eee 


in caring 


for your Skin 






































Before you go to bed, and in the daytime after a dusty rail- 
road or motor trip, rub Pond’s Cold Cream into your face. 
It has just the amount of oil required for cleansing. 
Wipe it off with a soft cloth. You will wonder where 
so much dirt could have come from—you will 
delight in the clearness of your skin, its thoroughly 
clean sensation. 


On more thing that you should watch for: 
—the coming of lines. Make sure that you see 
them before anyone else does. Then, once or 
twice a week, cover your face and neck with 
Pond’s Cold Cream and massage the lines away. 
Work from the center of your face outwards and 
upwards over little places where lines are forming. 


anes Peeve. 


Wind dries your skin; 
cold roughens and chaps it. 


Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
will protect your skin. 


It will not reappear in a shine. 


Pe ak og on 


Beware of going out with a fired looking 
skin. Fatigue tells tales around the eyes 
and the corners of the mouth. You need 
never permit it. You can freshen up your 
skin in a few minutes. 


Before you go out in the evening, when 
you want to look especially charming, take 
the tired look out of your complexion. 
Just rub a little Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
over your face. Your skin will drink in the 
fragrant cooling freshness. The tense look 
around your mouth and eyes will relax. 
Your complexion will taie on a new 
freshness, new transparency. You will 
forget you were tired! And not one moment 
through the evening need you suffer that 
haunting fear,“ Is my face becoming shiny ?” 





Goer RD against a dull Jook in your skin. This 
look means that your face needs a thorough 
cleansing, not just a freshening up. Not Van- 
ishing Cream for this—but a cold cream bath. 


with an oil base 


Tired you may be; 
tired you may look; 
but you need not stay 
looking that way. 


Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream will freshen 
your skin and make 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
FOR 


FREE SAMPLE TUBES 
Don’t let the tiny wrinkles 





Street 





grow to big ones. Smooth 





City State. 


them out with Pond’s Cold 
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Cream. 











The cool touch of 


the powder stay on. - 
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The ied é ae Tree 


A Children’s Entertainment 
for Day School or Sunday School 


By F Ethel Mould 


IXTEEN CHILDREN. (This number [Noise of laughter heard outside. Both children 
may be increased or decreased.) start. LITTLE Girt gets up from stool; 
STAGE SETTING—A room giving the SMALL Boy jumps from chair. Both run to 

general effect of a living room: left entrance and exit. 


Right— Fireplace with mantel shelf. [Enter (right) five children (three boys and two 


Leit— Window. girls—at least one larger boy and girl to trim 
Back Center—Untrimmed Christmas tree. the tree). All are carrying holly, laurel, and 


If electric bulbs are used on the tree they . 
io = all be in position and not lighted so forth, and are dressed in outdoor clothes. 
Snow on hats and caps. OLDER Boy and 


until later.) 
‘ A Girt go to the tree. Others stand before the 
Right Back—Entrance. Jireplace as if getting warm. 


Left back—Entrance. 
OLDER Girt (by tree); 


[Curtain drawn—that is, down. : 
Out on the wintry woodlands, 


—_ ee (boy or girl. Costume Hiking and rollicking free, 
red and white). Tom, Joe, Jack, Flo and Cora, 
WELCOME A merry gay crowd were we. 


[While this is being recited the children begin 
to trim the room with the holly, and so forth. 
Boy (not the boy by tree) cs he puts holly on 
mantel of fireplace: 


We gathered the pine and the Jaurel, 
The holly and sweet-scented vine, 
And came home laden with treasures— 

The treasures of old Wintertime. 


Girt (not the one who recited first stanza) 
as she puts holly and laurel in position over 
doors, windows, and so forth: 


Glad welcome, 

Everyone to-night! 

’Tis the greeting here 

With truth and might. 

We’re glad you’ve come 

To hear us tell 

The story that we love so well, 

Of Jesus Christ, the baby Child, 

Born of a Virgin meek and mild; 

A story known at every hearth, 

Which peals these words: 
“Peace, Good Will to Men on Earth.” 

This is our welcome true, 


L We gathered these woodland treasures 
I’m asked to give to you. 


To trim the house and the hearth; 
To make joyous the Day that is coming, 
The Day of our dear Savior’s birth. 


[This would be effective if spoken by three boys 
toward fireplace. She carries a doll in one and two girls dressed as if they had been hik- 
arm, a stocking in the other. SMALL Boy fol- ing, carrying in their arms “woodland treas- 
? . aa 30 
lows, but drags his stocking along after him. ures. 
Stops in middle of room to stare at tree. Be- OLDER Girt (takes candle from mantel and 
gins to whistle or sing. places it in window; lights it): 
THE CANDLE 

Pretty little candle, 

Shining in the light, 
Looking like a pretty star 

Shining through the night. 


[Curtain rises. 





[Enter from left back entrance small boy and 
girl. LitTLe Girt steals softly on tiptoe 





LittLte Girt (while fastening stocking to 
mantel): Hush! 


[Sits down on stool by fireplace, holding doll in 
arms, and recites: 


WHAT DADDY TOLD ME 


Daddy said that I might tell you 
Just what he told to me; 

But he said I must be careful, 
Just as careful as can be. 


Spaghetti 


Ready cooked ready to serve 


I wish I were a candle, 
To shine up there so frec; 

That I might cheer some passer-by 
As you are cheering me. 


IRST the Spaghetti is made in the spotless 
home of the 57 Varieties. 
It is Heinz Spaghetti. 
Then it is cooked in the Heinz kitchens. 
The original recipe was Italian, but Heinz 
famous tomato sauce takes the place of the 
ordinary kind and with it is combined a special 


First of all, he called him “Santa”; 
Said he’s jolly, round and fat; 
Wears a bright red-flannel coat suit 

And a big white fuzzy hat 


To see you shining there so bright 
Is like a vision fair; 

I find it hard to cheer someone 
In this big world of care. 





Then he said the toys we 
| All piled high into a sac 
First a top, a sled and dollie, 
| Oranges, candy and crackajack. 


ndsome, “Fair wanderer,” you say to me, 
“Cheer up, your smile wili beam; 
Your smile is your light 
And ’twill make you wiat I seem.” 


[Place a lighted candle up high so that the child 


His prancing reindeers bring him 
In a sled all spick and new 

With sleighbells jingling on it, 
Sounding all the long night through. 


Not a person, daddy told me, 
‘ Should be seen or heard around, 


must look up toit while reciting. The children 
begin to trim the tree, singing any Christmas 
Carol as they move around. They hand the 
ornaments, and so forth, to the OLDER Boy 
and Gir, who fasten them on the tree. 


SMALLER Boy (swinging some little bells): 


cheese of peculiar merit. 
The result can only be expressed by the word 
‘* Perfection.” 











For ’twould scare old Santa’s reindeers , ’ : , 
\ siti hi cineca ets ob ett — Keep the pantry shelves supplied with it, for 
inging, tingling, merry bell; 
And daddy said that he can tell, How sweet the story you can tell! : 1 1 
Ifall the long year through, "Ringing s0 sweetly, vp ol experience has proved that, once tried, it becomes 
You have been a good or naughty chi On this glad, Merry Christmas Day. os . 
And been real kind and true. 4 ? a permanent addition to the family menu. 
; °s ne Each time you swing, each time you ring, ° ‘4 ee ° 
At ileus his stockings fo fireplace, ‘Both chil, You sound a sweet relay: It is delicious, nutritive and economical. 
fastens his stockings to fireplace. Both chi | SON - ; 
dren listen for a moment, then SMALL Boy How Christ the Savior came to earth 
runs across stage to window, climbs on chair On this glad Christmas Day. 
ay be; and, looking out, says: [Hands the bells to OLDER Boy for the tree. Some of the 
look; TELL ME, PRETTY SNOWFLAKES [Knock at right entrance. Enter boy dressed 
ot sta) to represent WINTER, carrying red balls or 
way. we | ee, —_—— strings of cranberries for tree. 
h of alling from on high; eiiacelerss « 
hee How you flutter downward aceieais 
reshen From the dark, dark sky! WINTER'S MESSENGERS 
fe What jou unat fall?” Heigh-ho! | Winter! Winter! 
” 1 ut to blanket Sp 
All the pretty flowers from chill? Tell the sweetest po e’er told V 
Or are you making roadway ‘ in 8 
For Santa and his deer, [Hands balls to tree trimmers. Comes to stage Baked Beans, inegars, 
That rag 4 travel —, front, left, and sits on floor. Tomato Ketchup, Mince Meat 
oul bn pm peten sll [Little girl enters dressed to represent SNnow- 
nits |g, bore ya aay a. 
: s It just to make the earth seem purer ° . ° 
nad For this Glad Christmas Day? CONTINUED ON PAGE 144 A. il E deinz goods § old in Canada are packed iN Canada 
s Co 
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LADIES 


‘THE GIFT ACCEPTABLE 


To.wife,. husband, mother, daughter, sister, 


sweetheart, 


friend—to a group of pupils 


to be’ remembered—to anyone whom you 


especially wish to compliment—a gift quite 


~ certain of pleased acceptance is 


Aili 
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NEW YORK 
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It is presented for holiday selection in gift 


boxes of charming design, and the styles 


are of a variety satisfying fo the critical 


tastes of the women you know. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 
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SWS aahmaS, 


SNOWFLAKE: 
I’m dainty Snowflake. 
Without care or fear; 
To help tell the sto 
Winter brings nie here. 


[Stands behind WINTER at left front. 


[Little boy enters dressed to represent JACK 
Frost. Carries glass icicles. 


JaAcK Frost: 
I travel all the winter through, 
No matter what the cost. 
I paint up all the things I meet, 
For I’m your friend, Jack Frost. 


[Hands icicles to all the children as well as to 
the tree trimmers. Joins WINTER and 
SNOWFLAKE at front left. 


[All children sing. 


(This following section of the SEASONS may 
be omitted.) 

[Knocking at the door. Enter four children, 
iwo girls and two boys. Stand by entrance. 
Little girl dressed as SPRING, carrying green 
balls, comes forward. 

SPRING: 
I am Spring, the joyous Spring, 
When all the pretty flowers 
Come peeping out, and sweet birds sing 
From all the blossomed bowers. 


[Hands ball to tree trimmer. Comes to front 
of stage right. Sits on floor. 

[Older girl dressed as SUMMER, carrying dif- 
ferently colored ornaments. Hands them to 
tree trimmers. Joins SPRING. 


SUMMER: 

I’m Summertime. Like the gentle breeze 
I dance and nod and sing, 

Willfully the flowers to tease, 
Brought here by gentle Spring. 


[Boy dressed as AUTUMN comes forward, carry- 
ing the gilded and silver nuts. 


AUTUMN: 

I’m chill; I’m dull; I hoow I’m drear; 
I’ve come the flowers to call 

Back to their Mother Earth so dear. 
Why, yes! that’s me—the Fall. 


[AUTUMN joins SPRING and SUMMER. 
[Enter boy dressed as WINTER, carrying red 
balls. 
WINTER: 
Fairylike Winter, I’m very cold; 
As the wind blows bringing mirth 
I bring you joy a hundredfold; 
Bright Christmastide, the Savior’s birth. 


[Joins SPRING, SUMMER and AUTUMN. 


ALL: 
Summer, Winter, Spring and Fall, 
We’re sisters and brothers, one and all. 
To bring you joy and make you gay, 
We try our best in every way. 


So smile and be happy from hour to hour, 

Like the gay little bird, flitting from bower 
to bower. 

To be here on earth should be joy to all— 

Be gay like Summer, Winter, Spring and Fall. 


[All children sing any Christmas Carol. 
[Enter very softly at right girl dressed in gray, 


as Rain. Carries the long straight silver 
tinsel. rain. 
RAIN: 
I’m Rain. 
I come down in the spring, 
To help 


Bright sunshine the flowers to bring. 


[Hands rain to tree trimmers. Crosses stage to 
left, by window, near the left entrance. 


[Shouting outside. 


[Boy dressed as SUN enters, carrying bright 
yellow ornaments. 
SUN: 
I’m Sun. 
I like to shine just boiling hot, 
To make 
You hunt for a shady spot. 

[Crosses to left. Stands in front of window. 

[Whistling outside. 

[Boy dressed as WIND enters, carrying horns 
and whistles. Gives them to children and to 
tree trimmer. 

WInp: 
I’m Wind. 
I blow the pretty leaves all down, 
I make 
You smile and make you frown. 

[Crosses and stands near Ran. 

Enter very softly little girl dressed as SNow- 
FLAKE. Carries Christmas-tree snow, which 
she tosses on the tree. Claps her hands with 
joy and runs to the WINTER Group (front 
right). 


The Tihsesing of the Tee 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 143) 


SNOWFLAKE: 
I’m Snowflake. 
I come to dress the bare trees. - 
I make | AR 
Them look pretty, your keen eyes to 
please. 


Rain, SuN, WIND AND SNow: 


No matter what: you are or where, 
You’re here on earth to do your share. 
*Like Rain, like Sun, like Wind, like Snow, 
Do your task the best way you know. 


[*Let each child repeat his respective name. 

[Children all look at tree. SMALL Boy of the 
original group of children—standing in front 
of tree, looking at it: 


WHAT WOULD YOU LIKETO BE? 
I’m just a tiny little boy; 
But in this world of strife, 
I’d like to be a Christmas tree 
And glitter all my life. 


[Enter Star dressed as a fairy, carrying star- 
tipped wand and a glittering star for top of 
tree. Hands star to tree trimmer and con- 
linues to stand by tree. 


STAR: 
Out of the deep blue sky that night 

A Star stole out and shone real bright. 
I’ve come to be that shining star 

That guided the Wise Men from afar. 


[After star is put in place, lights in tree should 
be turned on. All children pa the tree. Bells 
heard outside. 


Gir (second girl of the group of children 
runs to door—right—opens it): 


CH RISTM ASTIDE 


Listen to the merry bells! 
Ringing loud and clear! 

Pealing notes of Christmastide, 
Banishing all fear. 

For a Savior meek and mild 
Has been born this even’; 

Christ, the babe of Mary, 
Sent by God from heaven. 


Boy (of the group of children): 

Listen to the merry bells! 
Listen to them ringing! 

Hark! I hear an angel’s voice 
Reverently singing; 

Telling of this newborn Babe, 
Born so meek and lowly; 

In a manger rude and bare, 
Lying there so holy. 


Bot CHILDREN: 
Listen! Hark! The sound reéchoes 
Over hill and dale to-night. 
Christ in glory reigneth now, 
Christ the Savior, Christ the Light. 
Would that they could ever sing 
Of this Wondrous Glory; 
And would that the sweet bells could ring 
*To ever tell this story. 


[*First child recites, while bells are sounding 
softly asin the distance. Second child, while 
voices are heard singing the first verse of 
“Silent Night.” Together, while bells ring 
and voices sing the second verse. Other 
stanzas of ‘‘ Silent Night” sung off the stage. 
OLDEST GIRL: 

THE STORY 


No room at the tavern, no room anywhere, 
No room but the manger, rude and bare; 
So there in the manger amid cattle and hay, 
The meek Virgin Mary and hersweet baby lay 
No pomp or riches or splendor was there, 
But glory and radiance shone bright every- 
where; 
And out of the dark blue sky that night 
The star of the East shone wondrously bright. 
The shepherds knew as they gazed at this 
star, 
It = beckoning thems come, to that place 
afar. 
The Wise Men, too, it guided them there 
(As they gathered their gifts and incense 
rare), 
For this Babe in the manger, so meek and 
lowly, 
Who was Christ the Savior, pure and holy. 
And this is the story as it happened then— 
Bringing ‘Peace on Earth, Good Will to 
Men.” 
[All children sing “O Little Town of Beth- 
lehem.” 
CURTAIN 
Before Curtain: 
SMALL Boy or GIR: 
Farewell Wishes to All 
I know that I am very small 
To speak before you all; 
But I’ve just one thing to say: 


“Happy New Year and a Merry Christmas 
Day!” 
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So she goes to the nearest one of the 


3 When it comes, Mother finds that it 
10,000 Dennison dealers. 


2 “Tl send for their Christmas Book 
contains a wealth of new ideas. 


at once.” 


a 
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She sends Dennison greeting cards 
to all of her friends. 


“Hang it so Santa Claus can see it, 8 But Santa Claus can’t do it all; 
Mother and Father have to help. 


Back she comes laden with bundles 
Tommy!” 


of cheer. 


1 2 The patter of reindeer hoofs — 


1 Dennison paper decorations 
the tinkle of dream bells. 


1 Dennison crepe paper, seals and 
make the nursery a fairyland. 


9 “No wonder they call them ‘Gift 
tags brighten every package. 


Dressings!’” says mother proudly. 


Mother has made Christmas fa- ; 16° The no family assist. at the 


climax of a perfect day! 


The dream of Santa Claus comes Dennison’s wrappings make 
1 4 vors for the table. 


1 3 true! Christmas gifts doubly welcome. 
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I want to dress up 

my Christmas peck- 

ages. Please send me 

your booklet. A two-cent 
stamp is enclosed. 


Tag Makers fe : y “oo name plainly in pencil) 
BOSTON uy 3 YORK® PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO © a 
WORKS AT FRAMINGHAM MASSACHUSETTS 
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This new recipe book by Miss Alice Bradley, Principal, 
Boston Cooking School, sent free upon request. Address 
Department ‘‘A,’’ California Walnut Growers Associ- 
ation, Los Angeles, Calif. 


















And now you can get 
Diamond Brand quality 
in walnut meats too; 
vacuum-packed so they 
are always as fresh as 
when shelled ; ready for 
use in salads, desserts, 
confeciions, etc. Ask 
your dealer. 
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HOMB JOURNAI 


At Christmas time, of all times—serve walnuts. 


For the yuletide cake and candy—with raisins or 
salted wafers, as between-meal dainties—for the 
Christmas dinner, in a dozen delightful combina- 
tions—use richly-flavored, full-meated California 
Walnuts. Nature seems to have created them es- 
pecially for these tempting holiday uses. 


And under the Diamond Brand you always get them at their 
best—big, plump-meated, perfect—the finest walnuts grown 
—the most carefully selected and graded. Two kinds—both 
of the same guaranteed high quality—Diamond Brand “Soft 
Shells” for all ordinary uses, uniform in size and color, with 
big meats and medium thin shells—and Diamond Brand 
“Budded,” the walnut par excellence, with slightly heavier 
meats, and extra thin shells. Diamond Brand “Budded” Wal- 
nuts cost a few cents more per pound than Diamond Brand 
“Soft Shells,” but the thinner shells and extra large meats 
make them worth the difference. 


In buying walnuts remember that it is meats—not shells— 
that you want—and that it is far cheaper to pay a little more 
for guaranteed full-meated, uniform-sized Diamond Brand 
Walnuts than to run the risk of getting empty shells when 
you buy ordinary walnuts. It pays to be particular. Insist 
upon Diamond Brand and be sure of what you get. 


Put the distinctive touch into your holiday feasts this year 
by serving the tempting recipes given below and send for a free 
copy of our new book, “100 Delicious Walnut Recipes” by 
Miss Alice Bradley. It will help you to add delightful, whole- 
some and economical variety to your menu every day in the 
year. Address Department A. 


cold water. Remove from the fire and stir. 
When partially cooled add the vanilla and 


Walnut Spanish Cake 


One cup flour, 1 teaspoon baking pow- walnuts. Beat until creamy. Pour into 
der,1 tablespoon cinnamon, sift over 24 cup buttered pans to cool, 
finely chopped walnuts; separate 2 eggs, 
beat yolks, add pinch salt to whites and r 5 s Meee 
beat dry; add to gates 14 cup milk and beat Walnut Maple Ice Cream 
thoroughly. Creamsmall 44 cup butter,add One cup of maple syrup, 44 cup of granu- 
slowly 1 cup sugar, creaming constantly, lated sugar, I cup of cream, I cup of finely 
add yolks a little at a time, alternating with chopped walnuts, 3 eggs beaten. Make a 
the walnut mixture; fold in whites of eggs custard, add cream whipped, then the nuts, 
last. Bake 30 minutes in square pan. freeze hard, pack and let stand for two 


Caramel frosting: Two cups brown hours before serving. 


sugar, 44 cup cream or milk, 4% cup , 
butter, boil until it forms a ball when Walnut Turkey Dressing 
dropped in cold water; add 1 teaspoon i 


vanilla, beat 20 minutes. Two cups stale bread crumbs; two-thirds 


cup melted butter; one-half cup raisins, 


> seeded and cut in pieces; one-half cup 
Walnut Candy ( Panocha) walnut meats, broken in pieces; salt'and 
Three cups brown sugar, 1 cup milk, but- pepper; sage. Mixingredientsin the order 
ter size of walnut,1 cupof broken walnuts, rene 
1 teaspoon vanilla,pinch of salt. Boil sugar, Try it once and you will never again be 
milk and butter until firm when tried in content to serve turkey without walnuts, 


CALIFORNIA WALNUT GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


A purely co-operative, non-profit organization of 7000 growers 


DIAMOND BRAND 


CALIFORNIA 


WALNUTS 


on Walnuts 








The Holidays are Walnut Days 
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The Forest Ranger 
Receives a Compliment 
By Edward P. Ancona 


ECOGNIZING that the 
male of the human species 
when he is off alone and 
away from all possible as- 

*] sistance on the part of the 

:} female is prone to laxity in 

} person and surroundings, 

| the United States Forest 

Service has in its existence 

of the last twenty years 

maintained the policy of repeatedly calling 
the individual forest ranger’s attention to 
rules of neatness, order and sanitation gov- 
erning his person, outfit and more especially 
his ranger station. Alone much of the time in 

wild, isolated regions, often living the life of a 
pioneer far from the means of procuring the 
barest essentials of life, his cabin a tiny hut 
usually off the beaten lines of travel and 
visited only by the occasional sheep herder 

or cattleman, the forest ranger can scarcely 
be expected to live other than in a primitive 
way. ; 

Because he is often the only representative 
of the Government in a vast area; because 
from the pole in front of his cabin every day 
from sunrise to sunset flies the flag that is 
the emblem of that Government; and be- 
cause his person and his place of transacting 
business—his home—are object lessons to 
people often with little or no idea of order or 
neatness in their lives, his superiors have 
kept high ideals in this respect before him. 

Uniformly this policy of the service has 
resulted in a high standard of living condi- 
tions at its various ranger stations, of which 
there are several thousand scattered through- 
out the Western mountain region. There are 
individual cases where pressure is necessary 
from time to time to bring a man, usually a 
newcomer, up to the mark. 








ECENTLY a party of tourists was 
motoring along a forest road in a lonely 
region not far from the Grand Cafion in 
Arizona. The big car was passing a tiny 
brown cabin, trimmed neatly in white with a 
green roof, set in a clump of juniper and pine 
near the road, when one of the party pointed 
to the cabin and explained to a large, heavy- 
set man at his side: “One of our ranger 
stations.” 

“Fine!” the man returned. “Suppose we 
stretch our legs a bit and go over and look 
around.” 

On his order the car stopped and the party, 
consisting of four men and several women, 
passed through the two tall posts at the 
gateway, supporting the neatly painted sign 
bearing the name of a national forest and of 


this particular ranger station. The group 
stepped on the porch, and one of the men, 
who was dressed in a uniform of forest green, 
opened the door of the house with a master 
key. There was no sign of anyone about the 
house, and the forest officer surmised that 
the ranger was out on his district, riding the 
range. 

It must be admitted that he felt a bit of 
misgiving in displaying to his guests one of 
the stations under his charge, for the stand- 
ard by which they would judge cleanliness 
and neatness would be rather severe on even 
his best-kept station. However, he threw 
open the door and the party entered. Abso- 
lute order, immaculate cleanliness, freshness 
of woodwork and furnishings, simple though 
they all were, greeted the eyes of the party. 

The office was in order; the plain pine 
table, with its few papers and equipment 
businesslike, the filing equipment in place, 
the map-covered walls indicating the closest 
utilization of all the limited space. The little 
bedroom was a place fit for the most refined 
woman to sleep in, even although its simple 
furnishings spoke plainly of a man’s place of 
rest. The third and last room, the kitchen, 
was as clean as a particular woman would 
desire—not even an unwashed dish in sight. 

The forest-service man breathed a quiet 
sigh of relief and a gleam of satisfaction 
entered his eye. 


ATE that day, when the sun was sinking 
and only a wonderful desert afterglow 
lit up the ranger-station grounds, a tired 
man threw himself wearily from his horse at 
the corral gate. His horse watered and 
rubbed down and then turned out to pas- 
ture, the ranger reached the back door of his 
cabin, entered and started his preparations 
for supper. 

There was no indication of the unexpected 
visit his cabin had been given in his absence. 
But as he turned to his kitchen table his eye 
caught sight of two white bits of cardboard 
lying there. Surprised, he carried them to 
the door and in the last light of the dying 
day he read them. 

The first had written across it: “I am 
sorry I missed seeing you. I congratulate 
you on the immaculate condition of your 
station.”” Embossed on the card was the 
name ‘David F. Houston,” and in the cor- 
ner “The Secretary of Agriculture.” 

The second card had written on it: “TI, 
too, congratulate you on the fine appearance 
of your cabin.” Printed on the card was 
“Dr. Hans Sulzer,” and in the corner was 
‘ Ambassador from Switzerland.” 





In the World of Play 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


well as a variety of things todo. Much of the 
apparatus can be bought all ready to set up; 
all of it can be made by any good carpenter. 

For very little children a sand pile, pails 
and shovels, balls and tiny wagons are the 
best and safest toys. If they are being 
watched they can use swings, slides and see- 
saws. The slide is a smooth board attached 
to a stand about as high as an adult’s head 
and making an angle with the ground; a 
ladder leads up one side of the stand and 
furnishes almost as much fun as the slide 
down the board. 

Children of five and six are old enough to 
use a swinging rope, parallel bars, a trapeze, 
a ladder fastened to firm supports, prac- 
tically any sort of gymnastic apparatus 
which is made to fit their bodies and firmly 
held in place. We might expect them to lose 
their interest rapidly in this type of toy; 
but if children have a variety of things they 
seem to be interested in playing on them day 
after day for an indefinite period. A big 
packing case is another excellent outdoor 
toy; two or three children will spend a whole 
winter converting it into a house, and then 
playing house, store or some similar game 
with it. Bricks make splendid outdoor 
blocks. 


HE city child has little or no opportunity 
for active imaginative games, like pirates, 
Robinson Crusoe, and Indians, which play 
such a large part in the education of many 


country children. Books and occasional 
entertainments have to be relied upon chiefly 
for feeding their imagination. Too much of 
this type of amusement is very bad for 
young people, if they have no chance to put 
into practice the schemes that occur to them 
or to work out games imitating the plots of 
their favorite heroes. Such day dreaming 
tends to make them take refuge from real 
things in a world of their own imagination. 
If carried to excess it makes them irritable 
when called back to their everyday tasks, 
and listless and dissatisfied with the oppor- 
tunities for real play which do exist. 


OOKS are by no means the intellectual 

toy that we are sometimes apt to imagine 
them. Every child should be encouraged to 
read enough, so that he learns to use books, 
to read easily and rapidly and to‘increase his 
vocabulary naturally, and he has every right 
to the fun of becoming familiar with child 
classics and the best youthful adventure 
stories. Nevertheless, vast numbers of books 
should not be showered on them indiscrimi- 
nately. The city mother of a bookish child 
must rather use her ingenuity in furnishing 
toys which will bring him into contact with 
real things and compensate as far as possible 
for his lack of opportunities for free play. 
The best toys to take city children outdoors 
are the most familiar ones: Sleds, roller 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 150 
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Flannelette Gowns. Wide variety of styles for women and misses. 


Style-Comfort-Durability 


Master craftsmen design Brighton- 
Carlsbad Sleepingwear—as an examina- 
tion by the woman who knows quickly 
reveals. The outward evidence is style 
appeal, made up of a hundred deft 
touches which, in daintiness and beauty, 
give Brighton-Carlsbad its leadership 
in appearance. 


Close inspection tells the comfort 
story—of extra fullness tailoredinto arm- 
holes, sleeves, bust and hips. You sleep 
luxuriously in Brighton-Carlsbad, with 
full freedom for every movement. To 
those who have known only less gen- 
erously cut garments, the experience 
is a delightful revelation. 


As for durability, Brighton-Carlsbad 
seems never to wear out. 


For Men, Women and Children 


Brighton-Carlsbad is for all the family. 
Thereare 517 different styles to select from— 
some one garment to please the individual 
taste, no matter what it may be. Materials 
include the famous Brighton flannelette and 
all fine nightwear fabrics appropriate for 
both winter and summer wear. 


How to Judge When You Shop 
for Nightwear 


Most nightwear is bought folded. But is 
that wise? You see so little of the garment 
—miss the real essentials. 


Have the dealer unpin it. Spread it out and in- 
spect it critically. Brighton-Carlsbad courts this 
test; for then is revealed the skillful tailoring, gen- 
erous fullness of cut and beauty of material which 
cannot be appreciated when thegarmentis folded. 


Write for Free “Nightie Book” 


Send for free “Nightie Book” and learn 
more about this most popular sleepingwear. 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 
Dept. 9 Dubuque, Iowa 
DEALERS: 


Write us now and arrange to handle this fastest 
selling line for next Spring and Fall (1920). 
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Men’s Pajunion 
One piece pajama 
No drawstring. No 
bindi 
up. All sizes. 


ng or wadding 





On men'sand women's 
nightgowns, the large 
sleeve and wide arm- 
hole permit free arm- 
movement without 
either drawing the 
sleeve back on the 
wrist or pulling the 
skirt up. 





On pajamas and Pajun- 


2 7 ions the ankle-buttoned 


leg keeps the trousers 
down over the wearer's 
calf and prevents chilling. 
This also keeps the trou- 
sers from working up and 
binding in the crotch. 





Contrast Brighton-Carls- 
bad gown on the left with 
the usual gown skimped 
through the body and 
simply flared out at the 
feet. Brighton-Carisbad 
gowns give great width 
through bust, hips and 
knees. 
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Above and beyond its sweet deliciousness honey is of 
wonderful food value. What further proof could one 
ask than this quotation from the Bible ?— 


Matthew 3:4—And his meat was 
locusts and wild honey. 
Here honey was sustenance—you will find it so. 


AirlinE 
Bee 
Products 





Net wt. 8 o2. 





The A:|-Root Co. 


Medina, Ohio, USA. 
The Home of the Honey Bees 


















Airline Honey is one of the finest, 
purest sweets of life. 
From flower—to bee—to you. 
























From the choicest 
honey-bearing flowers that grow 





recor HONEY == 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HO remembers the waffles, batter cakes, and hot biscuits 
—trickling with real honey—that we ate at Nature’s 


. 
Christmas factory—down on the farm? 
: : 
Gift Package Who wants those meals back again—wants Airline Honey. 

Send us money order for $2 and ‘‘Pure Honey’’—Yes! But better than that—it’s the real, old- 
we will mail this special Christmas fashioned Golden Delight that we loved so well and have some- 
gift package to you or any of your times missed so much. 

friends, post paid: 

| Detinge Abitinn Taney, See. ant Airline Honey comes from a few flowers, selected by a fifty- 
| Package Airline Honeyspred, | Ib. net year-old company of bee experts. It has only the one, real 


1 Package Airline Honey, Individual 
1 Package Airline Comb Honey, 12 oz. net golden color 
1 Package Airline Comb Honey, Individual 





always the same old delightful taste. 


Patina tn centile: dadlannih wintninetn ind Infinite care in selecting uniformly high-grade honey is the reason 
Christmas Box, this assortment of good- for packing it under the Airline label. Neither we nor the bees 
ED eet cr ee en can change the quality of Nature’s sweets—we can only make 

certain that when you buy Airline Honey you are picking your 
delight from the choicest honey-bearing flowers that grow. 


Airline Honey is a real, old-fashioned farm feast for your family. The children 
will love it—and it’s a wonderfully healthful food for them to eat. This Company— 
recognized experts on the subject of bees the world over— guarantee you the 
purity and uniform flavor of Airline Honey—packed at the “Home of the Honey 
Bees”’ in Medina, Ohio—and sold wherever grocers know fine honey, and in hotels, 
clubs and ‘dining cars. 


The A. I. Root Company 


Publishers of the monthly bee journal, ‘‘Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture,’’ and the ‘‘A,B,C and X, Y, Z of Bee Culture.’’ Wholesale 
dealers in bees, bee-keepers’ supplies, and fine honey since 1869 


at Medina, Ohio 
“‘The Home of the Honey Bees”’ 
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Gifts for Father and Mother 


To 
Father 


From 


Mother 
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““My, Your Desk,” Says 
Mother, “is Disrepu- 
table!” Enough! This 


This Will Save My Peering 
Into Jardinitres and Vases 


That Bare Space in the 
Library Annoys Even 















. Talk About Comfort! Now ICan is the Solution Father, So This Good- 
Read in Bed Until the “Wee Looking Desk Will 
Sma’” Hours Without Mother Please Him, Especially 


Worrying About My Eyes Since it is Useful Too 
Silver-Tipped Scissors 3 
and Pape- Opener Al- 

ways at Hand 
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This is My Idea of 
Comfortable Driving 
Gloves 





If I Must be Dressed 
Up, Then Let Me 
Choose My Own Things 


Father is Always Asking His Friends 
to Stay Overnight. This Day Bed 
for the Library Will Help Solve the 
Problem of Tucking Them Away 


Mother Threatens Me Witha 
Tie Holder Annually. So to 
Close the Deal, I Got Her 
One Myself 























With an Electric 
Cookerinthe House, 
I Can Go to Our 
Club Meetings 
Without Wor- 


rying About For Fear Father Would 
Father’s Din- Not Pick Out the 
One I Wanted 


Too Sturdy for Mother, 
But-Just “IT” for Me 











Lest Mother Present 
Me With Golf Togs, 
I Selected These My- 
self : 











Mother Will Enjoy 
This Lamp, Espe- 
cially When She 
Sees Me Under It 











Mother Wanted New Furniture for 
the Library. This Group is My 





Father Loves Comfort, So Now He To Save Wear and Tear 





Selection —of Course the Lounging and I Can Have “Twosome” Sunday : on My Memory; Our 
A Footstool, to My Mind, is the Last Robe is Thrown In Just for Com- Tea in the Living Room When We Umbrellas are Always 
Word in Comfort fort are Alone Playing Hide and Seek 
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““Gemsfrom Mammy’s Southern 
Kitchen” is our quaint new cook- 
book. Contains recipes for 100 
delightful oats and corn table 
delicacies which will tempt the 
mostdiscriminating palate. Send 
6c in stamps to Desk J, Purity 
Oats Company, Keokuk, Iowa, 
and your copy will be forwarded 
immediately. 

















Which Is 
the Best Rolled Oats? 


TOP. buying just rolled oats. 
Try a package of Purity Oats, 
and see how good rolled oats can be. 


Examine its flakes— great, clean, 
meaty! Note its distinctive taste— 
delightfully rich and nutlike. 


The exclusive Purity process de- 
velops to the utmost the food-and- 
flavor value of each grain. 


Purity Rolled Oats is “totally dif- 
Buy it. Try it. 
it. In the package, in the dish, in 


Purity Oats Co., Keokuk and Davenport, Ia. 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


Semi- 


GWOT A Penne 


CLEAR AS A GELL 











NEEDLES 


for ALL MAKES of steel needle records ! 


HE ordinary needle when new fits 

the record groove (Fig. 1). As this 
needle wears, however, being tapered, it 
can no longer fit the groove accurately 
without wearing the record (Fig. 2). 


The Sonora Needle having parallel 
Three Grades: 


sides always fits the groove perfectly 
and increases the life of the record. 
Sonora Needles play many times, are 
more convenient, more economical and 
MELLOW THE TONE. Try the Sonora 
Needle—note how many times and how 
beautifully it plays. 


Loud—Medium—Soft. 25c percard of 5. 40c in Canada 


FREE! Send for free sample needle today! 


Sonora Phonograph Sales Company, Inc. 


George E. Brightson, President 


279 Broadway, Dept. 3, New York City 


Toronto Branch: I. Montagnes & Co., Ryrie Building 
CAUTION! Beware of similarly constructed needles of inferior quality 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 147) 


skates, ice skates, bicycles and tricycles, 
skipping ropes, marbles, baseballs and bats— 
all the things which are the traditional right 
of every child at certain seasons of the year. 

Just as the child is father of the man, so 
the child’s play will be father of the man’s 
interests, habits and occupation. Therefore 
it is very important to see 
that, while a child is playing, 
his surroundings and equip- 
ment are conducive to 
orderliness, system and per- 
severance. ‘Toys 
should have rela- 
tion to the actual 
world in which the 
child lives so that 
in using them he is 
learning. To foster 
the development of 
his fullest powers 
they should also 
allow enough lati- 
tude for construc- 
tion, inventiveness 
and imagination. 
To accomplish all 
this, however, it is necessary for parents to 
take enough part’in the children’s play to 
see that they receive the right toys and learn 
to care for them. 

In the large city physical conditions offer 
handicaps to play. Back yards, when they 
do exist, are small and barren. Parks are 
used by too many people to make games, 
digging or tree climbing possible. Traffic is 
too heavy to make the streets fit places for 
play. Houses and apartments are small and 
crowded, so that the child’s play has to go 
on more or less under the grown-ups’ feet. 
Here it is that systematic planning of the 
same sort that is necessary to equip a back- 
yard playground is necessary. 


UTDOORS it is necessary to think only 

of the child’s physical welfare in terms 
that will amuse him. In the house space 
and things must be found which will serve 
the child’s best development. Of course, the 
results of play and the principles for the se- 
lection of toys are the same whether the 
child grows up in town, city or country, 
but the more restriction external conditions 
place upon a child’s spontaneous activity, 
the more conscious thought and planning are 
necessary on the adult’s part to insure the 
child’s proper growth. 

One of the best toys that can be given 
children is uninterrupted playtime. Errands, 
home work, practicing, helping mother or 
doing chores should be done as far as possi- 
ble at regular times so that the children will 
have suthiciently long periods free to spend as 
they like. Without this time, they are more 
likely to be cross and to become lazy and 
idle. What person, child or adult, likes to 
start a thing when he knows that in five 
minutes he will probably be interrupted and 
forced to do something else? 

In the same way children should be given 
a place of their own in which to play. The 
space can be used for other purposes between 
play, but during their playtime children 
have every right not to be hampered with 
orders not to make a mess, to move one side 
or to pick up some toy, just as adults are 
rightly troubled by a child who can never be 
alone and who insists upon dragging his 
toys under his 
mother’s skirts. 
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Making Toys at Home is Great Fun 


of getting new ones takes the place of using 
those he has. 

Elaborate toys are often perishable; some 
cannot even be safely handled by children. 
Such things usually do not deserve the name 
of toys at all; they were designed to appeal 
to the adult because of their intricacy or 

novelty. Children will find a few such 

things vastly entertaining, just as they 

find a circus entertaining. However, they 
are not made for 
the real furnishings 
of the playroom, 
any more than a 
circus is made for 
everyday amuse- 
ment. Therefore, 
cheap, flimsy, me- 
chanical toys, 
which can only be 
watched, and other 
fragile toys should 
not be bought at 
all. 


F THE purse 
strings can be 
stretched indefinitely there are many expen- 
sive toys which delight and furnish endless 
occupation, and they are often real works of 
art as well. Such things are the circuses 
with jointed wooden animals and performers 
which can actually be made to do tricks, large 
sets of the so-called structural steel toys, 
substantial steam engines, and good heavy 
electric trains and tracks—all the well-made 
mechanical toys which children can use as 
parts of games. 

However, substitutes can be found for all 
these things, while some of them come in 
graded sets of equal quality. Structural sets 
and workable steam engines can be found for 
moderate prices, while there are many kinds 
of trains and carts that go by spring or fric- 
tion power that lend themselves to as many 
uses as the elaborate railway system pro- 
pelled by electricity. In selecting a train it is 
more important to get one made to stand hard 
usage, with cars that will hold things, than 
one which reproduces adult trains exactly. 

Tools and materials to make toys are 
economical investments; the same things 
suit many ages, last a long time and can be 
used over and over. Besides being econom- 
ical, they are best for children, because they 
stimulate to real activity and because to 
make a thing requires more initiative, re- 
sourcefulness and ingenuity than to use one 
already made. The exercise of these quali- 
ties develops mental alertness and skill. 
Rich and poor alike, children should be sup- 
plied with as much of this sort of material as 
they will use. 

The commonest and the most popular of 
these toys are a few tools for simple carpen- 
ter work. In a city flat a small hammer and 
saw, a ruler, some nails and some quarter- 
inch board can be used without upsetting the 
household A scroll saw completes a set 
which will make a doll’s furniture and little 
wagons; add a few spools and some string, 
and many a boy and girl has invented and 
built a very serviceable tower and pulley for 
loading toy trains or carts. 


COMMERCIAL oi! clay can now be 
found in kindergarten, art and toy 
stores, which will not dry out nor crumble, 
and which can be 

used over and over. 





There should 
also be some regu- 
lar place for keep- 
ing toys, so that 
children will learn 
habits of neatness. 
Even a city apart- 
ment usually has 
a nook or corner 
where a low cup- 
board can be built. 
This should be 
within easy reach 
of the children, and 
they should always 
get out and put 
away their own 
things. 








Very little children 
will spend hours 
making marbles 
and tiny dishes or 
struggling for more 
ambitious prod- 
ucts with this. 
Older children find 
a plaster composi- 
tion very useful for 
making things they 
need for some game 
or to complete 
some toy, besides 
enjoying the fun of 
modeling as much 
as the little tots. 
Every child should 








OYS are not a 

sort of healthy 
sugar plum de- 
signed to keep children quiet and out of 
the way; they are made to give children 
plenty to do. If they are selected on this 
basis they will last a long time and go a long 
way. The child with too many things, who 
is constantly receiving new ones, is apt to be- 
come confused and bored; confused because 
new toys arrive and claim his attention be- 
fore he has explored the possibilities of the 
old ones and bored because the excitement 


PHOTO. BY JESSIE TARBOX BEALS, INC, 


Wood Animals That Can be Used 


own a water-color 
paint box and 
brushes, a good 
supply of soft 
paper, a pencil or two, or some colored cray- 
ons, as well as a pair of blunt scissors, and 
he should be taught how to use glue and 
paste and allowed access to it when he 
needs it. 

With this equipment children can make 
without any help or instruction except what 
they pick up themselves, paper houses, dolls 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 152 
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BlueBird Superiorities: 
Handsome white enamel, cab- 
inet; table.top;all mechanism 
protected. 

Heavy copper, extra large tub, 
can't discolor clothes. Inside 
perfectly smooth, nothing to 
tear or wear things. 

Washes by rock-a-bye action, 
quickest, most thorough way. 
Built for a life-time of service; 
extra strong, rigid frame, sim- 
ple, dependable mechanism. 
Large power-driven wringer, 
swings to any position, adjusts 
for light or heavy things. 
Highest grade guaranteed 
motor— powerful, dependable. 


What a perfectly glorious gift. BlueBird! 
—solving forever the greatest problem, 
the greatest burden of homework. 


An hour or so of a morning and the 
week’s washing vanishes. On the line 
by nine, without rubbing or puddling — 
without work, without cost, without wear 
on the clothes. Every garment c/ean, yet del- 
icately handled. Such is the BlueBird way. 





or (Chustnas! 


Isn’t it amazing to realize that now ‘‘the 
washing”’ is only a source of gladness—a 
delightful means of unlimited cleanliness. 


See BlueBird soon. Arrangewith the dealer 
for a free demonstration. Ask him about 
the monthly payment plan. Write us for 
the beautiful BlueBird Book. BlueBird 
Appliance Company, 2237 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis, U.S. A. 


BlucBird 


ELECTRIC CLOTHES WASHER 
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Once 
there wasa little boy 


whose mother 
was careful of him— 
oh! so very careful 


When he was only a tiny baby she bathed him every day with 
warm water and vegetable oil soap.* Then she patted him as dry as 
possible with a soft towel, and 


LADIES 





cately-perfumed talc—to make 
him thoroughly dry so he would 
be comfortable. 


The talc dusted into the little folds 
of tender flesh and the boricacid it 
contained prevented chafing and 
irritation. So he wasa sweet baby, 
and a thoroughly happy baby — 
because he was comfortable. 


As he grew up she still used talc 
on him, sometimes — particularly 
after a bath—and talc continued 
to add to his comfort, and helped 
make him a happy child. 


One Christmas Day 


he found on the tree a pair of roller-skates and a baseball and bat. He 
was at once a boy—not a child any longer. He began to play with 
older boys occasionally and thought he was as near a man as Tommy, 
next door, who captained the High School baseball team. 


And he stopped using talc. 


Mother did not insist on it—probably she did not realize that talc 
would bring comfort to her “young rufhan” just as it did when he 
was a baby because his skin was still the same. And even if she had 
realized and suggested talc he would have said it was“girly”and would 
have rejected it with scorn—just as he did without her suggestion. 


Whereby he lost comfort. 


He grew up to young manhood, and by-and-by Father had to get 
him a razor. He took a good deal of Father’s advice about shaving 
—all except the suggestion to use talc afterward. He still thought 
talc was “girly”—and though he had begun to like girls (at times) he 
still despised what he thought was “girly.” 


He lost comfort. 


When he went to college he “made” the football team—and to his surprise he 
found the seniors and juniors on the squad using talc after their shower. This 
was a new thought—they surely were not “girly.” So he tried it—and found com- 
fort again. Now he is a grown man with boys and girls of his own—and talc is 
plentiful in his house. In the nursery for the baby—on wife’s and daughters’ 
dressing tables—in the boys’ room—on the bathroom shelf—in his locker at the 
Country Club—in the seaside bath-houses, talc and the boric acid in it bring com- 
fort to the whole family each day of the year. 


And on every box it says “Colgate”—because they have found Colgate’s to be the 
real boric talc powder and therefore the most satisfactory. You, too, should 
use Colgate’s Talc oftener — for more comfort. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 New York 


*This was a Soap named Coleo, guaranteed by 
Colgate & Co. to be made entirely of vegetable oils. 


COLGATE'S: 


TALC POWDER 
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sprinkled him all over with deli- 











In the World of Play 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 150) 


and elaborate ward- 
robes for them, 
furniture, scenery, 
combining very 
cleverly the use of 
paint, scissors and 
paste, and whole 
villages, with people 
and animals in the 
streets. Simple 
weaving materials 
also make excellent 
playthings. The 
child who has been 
to kindergarten or 
done weaving and 
basketry work in 
school enjoys mak- 
ing things at home, 
and with a little help can make his own looms 
for little mats and doll’s rugs. If he does not 
want to weave he will still find many uses for 
raffia, colored worsteds, cotton roving, jute 
or candle wicking. 

If children make use of this raw material 
they must, of course, have a few complete 
toys to furnish the incentive and models for 
games and manufacture, and if they have 
not learned in school they must also have a 
little help in the way to use the things. A 
child will not think of making doll furniture 
unless he has a doll to use it, nor of making 
paper dolls unless he has seen some. He will 
not construct a slide for loading his toy dump 
wagon unless he has seen the process or a 
similar one in real life. 

In a word, a child’s play is necessarily 
largely imitation of things he sees; therefore 
if his toys are to be of any use to him they 
must bear some actual relation to the world 
in which he lives. 

Where there is plenty of space for the 
children’s playtime, blocks are the best of 
toys. They are not, as we are apt to think, 
suitable only for little children. Sets of 680 
blocks cut from two-by-fours and from two 
inches to two feet long are to be had, which 
furnish the basis for a week’s games for a 
roomful of children. Similar sets of assorted 
blocks fewer in number are suitable for the 
home. 

Big brother will use them for tunnels and 
stations for his mechanical train; sister 
for a two-story doll’s house, big enough for 
the doll’s furniture; while the little tots build 
and knock down their endless towers; or the 
whole family will join in using all the blocks 
for a skyscraper or some other mammoth 
concern. Blocks of different sizes and shapes 
with holes and pegs to fasten them together 
readily lend themselves to the same sort of 
semimechanical construction as the struc- 
tural steel toys. 


PHOTO. BY JESSIE TARBOX BEAL! 


Just Like Mother’s 


ie IS better to have a few very durable and 
attractive toys of just the right sort than 
cupboards full of things that are never 
wanted. Dolls, trains, animals, carts and 
fire engines hold their interest for many 
years. Such toys are used in two ways, de- 
pending on the size and construction of the 
toys themselves, though children are won- 
derfully resourceful in bending any material 
at hand to their own uses. 

First, there are the things which are par- 
ticularly good for properties in games of 
house, store, farm, pirates or railroad; these 
are the smaller and sturdier dolls, animals 
and carts that serve as the actors for the chil- 
dren’s imaginations. Flat, painted, wooden 
animals are almost necessary for a satisfac- 
tory game of farmyard or jungle. 

The little wooden dolls in the picture will 
sit on nearly any wagon seat, stand up, lie 
down or hold things over their arms; they 
also lend themselves to making up in any 
part, from a school-teacher or a small boy to 
a savage or an Eskimo. The rather crude 
wagons and trains are fine for the block city, 





where they do effi- 
cient service as an 
entire transporta- 
tion system. Lead 
soldiers, paper 
dolls and Noah’s 
arks are also chiefly 
appreciated for the 
part they take as 
inhabitants of a 
temporary world of 
the child’s construc- 
tion. 

Second, come the 
toys which are de- 
sirable for their own 
sake alone. Here 
belong the woolly 
bear that makes 
such a good bedfellow, the doll whose clothes 
come off and go on and who looks just like 
a real baby, and the steam engine. 

Miniature housekeeping articles are in a 
class by themselves as toys. There are the 
tiny things made for dolls which, although 
they delight any adult, will be practical only 
for children whose interest in dolls is strong 
and who are in the habit of carrying out 
pretty complete reproductions of adult life in 
their games; and then there are the things 
large enough for children themselves to use. 
The charm of the latter is that the child can 
“really use them”; therefore care should be 
taken that the washboard and tub fit each 
other and will stand water, that the cooking 
utensils do not dwarf the stove and that at 
a on gala occasions the stove will really 

urn. 


ANY alittle girl who remains lukewarm 

before the most alluring doll will spend 
enthusiastic hours in toil over the doll’s be- 
longings, washing, rinsing, wringing and iron- 
ing the doll’s clothes, making and arranging 
the bed, cooking and serving parties—all the 
occupations that are necessary to keep a real 
house going. 

Because children see such occupations 
daily, they are usually among the first games 
that are started; but for this very reason 
a child’s toys should not be confined to 
domestic articles. They always hold a warm 
place in a child’s affections, because the 
feeling of being grown-up and doing real 
work is so strong in such games, but he 
needs in his play to be interested in outside 
things and to have his attention directed to 
unfamiliar objects. 

The number, cost and elaborateness of 
children’s toys are of no importance either in 
the pleasure or profit they bring him. With 
very little expenditure of money a child can 
have enough of his own to make his play 
world happy. 

There are a few qualities all toys should 
possess, however: They should be made 
to play with—that is, they should be the 
right size for handling and safe for children 
of the age they are designed for, and 
they should be durable. They should be 
sufficiently familiar to suggest their own 
uses, and to be understood. As far as possi- 
ble they should be usable together; an adult 
who presents a child with a tiny stable and a 
big horse is as stupid as he is thoughtless. 

Every child should either own or have ac- 
cess to as much raw material as he will use; 
much of the material will, of course, have to 
vary according to the family living condi- 
tions—a tool bench is inappropriate for a city 
flat, and plastecine probably won’t be very 
popular for a summer on the farm. Because 
play makes up the bulk of a child’s world, his 
playthings deserve the same amount of con- 
sideration and intelligence from adults that 
they give to his studies. It is vastly more 
important than plans for his future, for while 
his parents are planning, he in his play is 
making his own future. 
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PHOTO. BY MAURICE GOLDBERG 


Building a Two-Story Doll House 
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Westclox 


REGISTERED U, S, PATENT OFFICE 


HEN you buy a Westclox 

alarm, you have that com- 
fortable feeling of knowmmg your 
new clock is everything it should 
be. 

You know it will keep good 
time for a good longtime. You 
know it will call you promptly 
any time you say. You know 
it’s the most practical and 
economical timekeeper you can 
buy for your home. 

You know all these things 
about any Westclox alarm you 


buy: whether you select good old 
Big Ben; steady, reliable Amer- 
ica; friendly, faithful Sleep-Meter; 
or little brother Baby Ben to 
tuck cosily into a corner where a 
larger clock might feel out of 
place. 

You're sure of that quality be- 
cause you see the name, Westclox, 
on.the dial and tag of each one 
of these clocks. 

Westclox is the alarm clock 
quality-mark that customers and 
dealers agree upon everywhere. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 
La Salle and Peru, Ill., U. S. A. 
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New Djer-Kiss Calendar 


Four beautiful Djer-Kiss pictures reproduced in rich colors. 
In size each is 6 in. by 9 in. The pictures are tied together with 
silk cord. This calendar will be attractive and useful in your 
bedroom or on your desk. It is sent to you in return for 6c. 


Write to Alfred H. Smith Co., 40 West 34th Street, New York. {f= 
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: le.So Cnchanting a Gift 


Un Noel trés joyeux! 


ITH Djer-Kiss Paris-created—Djer-Kiss in joyous 
Holiday sets! This fairy fountain of Versailles is 
pictured on the box. 
Is it not wonderful, Madame, Mademoiselle, that there 
should be given to those who admire you an opportunity 


‘to bestow so enchanting a gift! 


Last year, indeed, so many wished for these sets that 
there were not enough to go’round. This year there will 
be more. But you will be wise if you let fall a hint—just 
a soft little whisper—so that the giver, lui ou elle, shall be 
forewarned and forehanded. 


Then, too, if you seek something simpler, each Spécialité 
—whether it be Extract, Face Powder, Talc, Sachet, Toilet 
Water, Vegetale, Soap or *Rouge—is in itself a gift most 
acceptable—a gift quite complete in grace and charm. 


In the smart little shops. In the leading big shops. In 
charming Holiday boxes will they be found. These single 
Spécialités. These Djer-Kiss sets—in five varied combina- 
tions from most elaborate for Madame, for Mademoiselle, 
to the simple three-piece sets so approved by Monsieur. 


*ROUGE ONLY temporarily made in America. 


ALFRED H. SMITH COMPANY 
Sole Importers NEW YORK 
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‘Successfl Christmas 
Candies 
By Mary A. Wilson 


HE pure sweetness and 
goodness of homemade 
Christmas candies and 
bonbons cannot be sur- 
passed by those that are 
bought. Then, too, there 
are the anticipation and 
the pleasure when the 
{<1 family is permitted to 

uu} help. The bugaboo of 
failure i in nae fondant at home can easily 
be eliminated by using a candy thermometer. 


A Reliable Fondant Recipe 


ASH and scour, so as to be entirely 
free from grease, an aluminum sauce- 
pan. Rinse well, and then place in it three 
cupfuls of granulated 
sugar,one cupful of white 
corn sirup, a quarter of a 
teaspoonful of crearn of 
tartar and half a cupful 
of cold water. Let the 
mixture stand in a warm 
place for ten minutes; 
then heat gently and stir 
to dissolve the sugar 
thoroughly. When the 
sugar is dissolved, wipe 
the sides of the saucepan 
with a piece of cheese- 
cloth wrung out of hot 
water to remove the 
grains of sugar. Use a 
thermometer and cook to 
240 degrees Fahrenheit. 
While the sirup is cooking, grease a large 
meat platter with salad oil and, when the 
sirup is cooked to the proper degree, pour it 
onto a platter to stand until nearly cold. 

Next add one tablespoonful of glycerin 
and rub it over the entire surface of the 
cooled sirup. Then, with a wooden paddle, 
work toacreamy color. Remove the paddle, 
and knead for five minutes. Place in a bowl, 
cover with a cloth wrung out of cold water, 
and then cover air-tight with wax paper and 
a lid. Set aside for forty-eight hours. 

Place hot water in the lower part of a small 
double boiler and in the top part about one- 
third of the fondant. Chop and stir until well 
mixed and melted. Add boiling water, a 
tablespoonful at a time, to make the desired 
consistency for dipping. Remove 
from the stove and use this 
fondant for dipping nuts, pieces 








of candied pineapple and drained preserved 
cherries. 

If the fondant is too thin add a little 
more of the bulk fondant, rather than over- 
heat or cook the fondant. When the quantity 
is then too small to use for dipping, use a 
wooden paddle and scrape the fondant into a 
bowl. Add chopped nuts or raisins, and mix 
well. Form into tiny balls to be used for 
centers, and dip in either more fondant or 
chocolate, or roll the balls in unbeaten whites 
of eggs, and then into finely chopped nuts. 

Or the fondant may be placed in a small 
bow! and about four drops of peppermint and 
a few drops of hot water added, mixed until 
perfectly smooth, and then dropped by the 
teaspoonfuls onto wax paper. This makes 
cream peppermint drops. 


To Coat With Chocolate 


Us dot or dipping chocolate. This is an 
especially prepared chocolate for this 

rpose. Melt the chocolate slowly in a 
Houble boiler, adding to every half pound 


_ 





The New Glass-Top Candy Box 


of chocolate one tablespoonful of coconut 
butter or salad oil and one tablespoonful of 
melted paraffin. Stir the chocolate, while it 
is melting, to prevent a streaked appearance. 

The chocolate must be melted at a low 
temperature, never over 100 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Overheating causes the chocolate to 
turn gray. Use cardboard or tin trays cov- 
ered with wax paper to lay the newly made 
candies on to harden. 


Sugarless Fruit Centers. For dipping in 
fondant or chocolate. Place the finest knife 
on the food chopper and then put through 
the chopper one cupful of shelled peanuts, 
two-thirds of a cupful of desiccated coconut, 
one cupful of seedless raisins, half a cupful 
of figs, one cupful of stoned prunes, half a 
cupful of dried peaches 
and apricots, the juice of 
half a lemon and three 
tablespoonfuls of sirup 
or honey. Mix _ thor- 
oughly, and then form 
part into small cones, 
dip in melted chocolate, 
cut part into blocks, and 
then cut into squares 
and dip in fondant. Form 
the balance into balls 
the size of a marble and 
dip in the beaten white 
of egg and roll one-half 
in finely chopped nuts, 
the balance in finely 
chopped dried coconut. 


Pistachio Prunes. Soak one pound of 
prunes for one hour in warm water, and then 
remove and lay on a cloth and allow to dry 
off while preparing the centers. 

Place half a cupful of fondant in a bowl, 
and add sufficient green vegetable coloring 
to shade a delicate leaf green and also add 
half a teaspoonful of pistachio extract. Then 
form into pieces the size of a small nut and 
remove the stones from the prunes. Insert 
the filling, and then roll in granulated sugar. 


Apricot Sandwiches. Place in a bowl half 
a cupful of fondant and add half a teaspoon- 
ful of orange and half a teaspoonful of rose 
extract. Blend well, and then select half a 
pound of fancy dried apricots and place a 









The Homemade Wire 
Dipper Gives Good Results 


filling about an eighth of an 
inch thick on one piece of 
the apricot. Cover with a 
second piece; then cut the 
apricot in halves and roll in 
pulverized sugar. 

To provide variety to the box of home- 
made candies, make some Oriental fruit 
paste. To do this soak four tablespoonfuls 
of powdered gelatin in four tablespoonfuls of 
cold water. Place in a saucepan two cupfuls 
of granulated sugar, half a cupful of white 
corn sirup, three-quarters of a cupful of cold 
water and one tablespoonful of lemon juice. 
Bring the mixture to a boil and cook for five 
minutes; then add the dissolved gelatin. Stir 
until thoroughly dissolved, and then add the 
juice of one large orange, one tablespoonful 
of grated rind of the orange and half a cup- 
ful of preserved cherries cut into bits. 

Cook for ten minutes, and then add one 
teaspoonful of vanilla or other flavoring de- 
sired. Rinse an oblong pan with cold water, 
and drain well. Pour the mixture in and set 
it aside for twenty-four hours to harden. 
Loosen from the sides of the pan and pull 
out on a board, dusted with four tablespoon- 
fuls of cornstarch and six tablespoonfuls of 
XXXX sugar. Sift to mix thoroughly. Cut 
the paste into oblongs and roll in the sugar 
and cornstarch mixture. Dry for one hour. 
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A beautifully illustrated 
20-page book—‘‘The A-B-C 
of Washday’’—fully describes 
the A-B-C Super Electric and 
contains Mildred Maddocks’ 
(Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute) suggestions for system- 
atizing washing. 
it. Name of dealer will also 
be sent. 


ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY, Peoria, Illinois 


Largest exclusive makers of electric and power washing machines in America 


=F The Welcome Gift |= 


Surprise your wife, mother or daughter 
this Christmas by presenting her with the 
electric washer she has so much desired. 
Nothing will bring her more happiness or 
lighten the home work so muchas the practical 
gift of an 


A-B-C 








Super Klectric 

































































America’s Leading Washing Machine 


It is the electric washer she would buy be- 
cause it is the only full cabinet machine having the 
revolving-reversing cylinder principle of washing, 
and is easiest for her to understand and operate. 


The A-BC dealer will demonstrate it to your satisfaction, 
and arrange for its purchase on easy payment plan if desired. 



































Write for 


waiting for. 
dealer today. 





SPECIAL NOTE 


Should the dealer be unable to make 
immediate delivery on account - the 
enormous demand for the A 

lectric he will give you an A-B-C Gift 
Certificate entitling you to a machine at 
the earliest possible date. It is well worth 
See or ‘phone the A-B-C 








A-B-C Super 
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a Be a NURS 


Za woman 18 or over can learn under our simple, perfected . 
home study system. Nointerference with your present b 


work. System founded 20 years ago by O. J. Perkins, 
M.D. Thousands of successful students and graduates. 
Low tuition. Small monthly payments. Nurse’s outfit 
free. Hospital experience if desired. Send today for 32- 
lesson pages and large illustrated catalog. 


School of Nursing, Dept.312, 116 S. Michigan Ave.,Chicago. 





Earn $18 to $30 per week in this 
congenial, respected vocation. Any 





BERTHE MAY’S CORSET FOR 


MATERNITY 


Comfort, abdominal support. Protects mother 
and child. Dress as usual. Normal appearance. 
Write for Booklet No. 20, free in plain, sealed envelope. 
= orders full satisfaction. Fine for stout women 
d invalids. Berthe May, 10 East 46th St., New York 
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THE “TREO” GIRDLE 
MA4PE entirely of porous woven surgical elastic 

web, which “gives” freely to every movement 
of the body, yet firmly holds the figure. Lends grace 
with absolute comfort. Our patented method of con- 
struction and character of materials used make it 
equally desirable for street, dancing, evening or sport 
wear; white or flesh tint. Retail, Misses’ lengths, 
$4.00 to $7.00; Adults lengths, $4.50 to $10.00. 

CAUTION. The TREO GIRDLE has the fea- 

ture strip of elastic above the elastic waist-line 
band, and, therefore, supports the body above and 
below the waist-line. Other similar all-elastic gar- 
ments are simply hip-confiners, and Not Elastic 
Corsets. If your dealer cannot supply you, write for 
FREE Booklet. 

TREO “Paraknit” Brassiere 
is made of “ Paraknit,"’ a new kind of light weight, 
open work, elastic material, invented by us which is 
very, very flexible, extremely stylish, and healthful 

phragm strip at lower 


Reinforced elastic dia : 
edge supports and reduces diaphragm without 


( \ The All-Elastic Corset 


PATENTED 


pressure, and is a very great advantage. Retail $3 
and $3.50 at dealers, or write for illustrated booklet. 


TREO COMPANY, Inc. 








160-B Fifth Avenue New York 





With the Feature Strip) In Canada, Address, EISMAN o CO., Toronto 





“TREO* 
Paraknit | 


TRACE MARK 


Elastic jpessicre( 
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kinner: 


Silks. Satins. Jaffetas 


(36 inch >S wide } 










































































She has brought home material for a new 
gown—the finest silk-goods money can buy. 
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She is well satisfied with her purchase because she “Enns. ® 


knows that Skinner’s Silk, like refined gold, is the last 


word in quality—and has been since 1848. hide to om. te 


new shades in 
Skinner’s “*404” 
All-Silk, a soft, 
beautiful, pure- 
dye fabric for 
gowns, blouses, 
petticoats, skirts, 
undergarments, 


She would rather have one or two very good looking 
gowns, than several which are obviously inferior—so 


she always buys SKINNER’S. 
“Look for the Name in the Selvage”’ 


. None genuine without it. 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS 
Boston Philadelphia 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass. Established 1848, 


© Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.75. 100 Visit- 


ing Cards, 75c. Write for samples. 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1027 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York Chicago 
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Home-Making, as a Profession 

A 100-pp. illus. handbook—FREE. Home-study of Domestic 

Science, fitting for well-paid positions and home efficiency. 

Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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A Picture as a Gift 


will be complete, if you send 


Let a Penberthy Household 
Ejector Empty the Tubs 


with it a Don’t lift and carry water on 

wash day. Fasten a Penberthy 

Moore Push-less Hanger Household Ejector to the faucet. 
The Hanger with the Twist $ 50 It will either fill the tub or 


pump the water out of it 

as you wish. Cannot wear 

out. Aluminum throughout. If 

AS your faucets are smooth you 
can convert them into standard 

threaded faucet with our special adapter. 


Your gift will be immediately placed on 
the wall in the easiest and neatest way, ,, .. 
and you will be doubly thanked for your 
thoughtfulness. 

Use Moore Push-Pins for ordinary pic- 
tures, pennants, photographs, draperies, 
etc. 




















Sold by hardware, sta- 10; per PS a Fa 
t , drug and photo jor Circ’ and Dealer’s Name 
supply” stores everywhere AAJ Pit PENBERTHY INJECTOR CO. 
Moore Push-Pin Co., 113 Berkley St., Philadelphia 346 Holden Avenue Detroit, Michigan 
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to Get My Special Offer! 


I am going to name a price to you first 9,999 women who write me, 
that will simply open your eyes! I have made these Special Bar- 
gain Offers before—just as the Department Stores do. The big difference is, though, 
that when you buy of me, you are buying Straight From the Factory! 


Here’s Your Chance to Make a Record Saving on a 








FIRELESS COOKER 


Aluminum Lined Throughout — Full i of 
“‘Wear-Ever” Aluminum Cooking Utensils 
—and get it on 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL, too. 
Saves to % fuel costs. Cuts cooking work 

down to less than \. 


But—You Must Write Quick 
I will quote this Special Low Price only to first 
9, who write me. So—DO IT NOW. 

Wm. Campbell, Pres., Wm. Campbell Co. 
Dept. 413, Detroit, Mich. 
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AVillage of Children 


home makers, though nowhere in the warring 
countries have I felt its power so great as 
here, where mothers were fighting so pluckily 
to save the sense of home for the children 
who, some day, even those without mother 
or father, will come into its sense of security. 
These little ones, still too young for the cot- 
tages, live in the houses called “nests” under 
the nurse’s care. 

The first of the children’s “nests” I vis- 
ited was once an old manor house used as 
a headquarters by Oliver Cromwell. Now 
fifty-two babies live in it, all under two 
weeks old, fed on village milk, nursed by 
village nurses who are especially trained, 
and in every way given the best chance at 
life in their own baby town. The mother in 
charge told me that some hear the great Com- 
moner walking the stairs in his great boots 
o’ nights, but this is no doubt because 
he has at last seen a real Commonwealth 
realized, though it is founded on the baby. 


ROM this first “‘nest” babies go to the 

succeeding houses, where kindergarten 
tasks begin, leading through light duties to 
their own eventual choice of some village work 
for which they are best fitted. In this last year 
eight hundred and fifty babies are asking 
admittance to the village; but unfortunately 
its funds are not sufficient to receive them, 
although only fifty dollars a year completely 
maintains a child. 

It will, of course, be some years before the 
village, through its own industries, will be 
self-supporting. “But when we realized,” 
said Lady Somerset, “that in the United 
Kingdom a baby dies every five minutes; 
that in England alone five out of eleven 
deaths are preventable; that more babies 
than men died during the South African war, 
and that in 1915 more babies died than men 
were killed at the front; it became clear that 
one thing was necessary—to save the babies.” 

And that was the point that the strange 
little village made so clear in every plump, 
happy face; it has not only saved the babies, 
but salvaged their babyhood. Each sturdy 
tot seemed a soldier fighting for the liberty 
of childhood against the old No Man’s Land 
of the so-called orphan asylum. 

As I turned from one of the cottages for 
six boys of about ten years old, I saw stand- 
ing at her doorstep, her eyes turning to the 
“nest” where her baby had been carried off 
to sleep, the girl with the pink sunbonnet. 
She stood straining her eyes toward the little 
thatch under which she had laid her baby to 
sleep for the night. As she turned busily to 
tie up a brilliant blue lupin which the rain 
had tumbled from its stick against the wall, 
I saw that curious war-mother smile give 
way to an evening look of peace. I asked 
concerning her. 


Vwi one hesitates, in writing to 
American women, even to touch upon 
the problem of the unmarried mother, so 
grave to the after-war women of Europe, 
nevertheless in the international conscious- 
ness of women now awakened, the child of 
this mother has too important a place to be 
shunned through false prudery. For it is this 
very child of war who has brought women to 
a realization of what war means in its after- 
math to those who bear its fullest burden. 
Men may make wars, men and women may 
win or lose them, but it is women who live 
them. 

When one realizes that some fifteen mil- 
lion troops have in these five years passed 
through England, that nineteen different na- 
tionalities and colonies have had their armies 
quartered here, the tremendous upheaval of 
village life alone should be understood. 

But the problem of the unmarried mother 
whose child is now legalized in France, Ger- 
many and England, is one that the children’s 
village makes no attempt to solve in the way 
of so-called “‘reform.”’ To the village such a 
mother may bring her baby and live here by 
conforming to such laws of well-being as the 
village itself has made. Here she can work 
out her support in community labor if she 
wishes. Or she may merely bring the child 
and contribute such means as she can toward 
its support. If she wishes to become a mother 
member of Duxbury, no question is asked 
her, no difference of any sort is shown her 
She passes with the other women, unknown 
in her past as is her child. 

If at any time she wishes to leave, or should 
a grown-up child want to take the road that 
leads out of this green little spot toward the 


factory towns, the gate is wide open. And~ 


that is the secret of Duxbury. With the 
gates wide open, no one wants to leave, for 
you see there are the children. It is Lady 
Somerset’s belief that almost invariably, 
given her child to bring up and a chance to 
see it in health with other babies, the moth- 
er’s future is secured. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 





It is the humanity of woman toward 
woman in this new old question of after-war 
that is so striking in the Englishwoman of 
to-day. Grouped in a common suffering 
many things are made clear, and there are 
tragedies knit into these war mothers, many 
of whom, fully legalized in marriage accord- 
ing to our sense of it, nevertheless, like the 
girl in the sunbonnet, are sublime in their 
quiet heroism. Legally married to her man 
of an oversea country, loss of memory after 
two years of war made the soldier oblivious 
to his previous marriage to a wife at home 
across the ocean with three children. Only 
after he was killed in battle did the girl with 
the pink sunbonnet discover her tragedy. 

“Do not let the other woman know of 
me,” she said, as she walked quietly out of 
her village. “I am younger; I can bear it 
better. And after all Ihave my baby. Lots 
of girls won’t have that.” 

So she brought her baby to Duxbury 
and began her strange life of forgetfulness 
and remembrance in the busy little com- 
munity living only for its babies. 

There were many stories of the village 
mothers to stir one continually in the every- 
day tales of such a place, and I felt that in 
any less epic age such heroism of woman 
toward woman would have been deified by 
legend as with the Greeks. Here they have 
only made a village for the children. 


. then the village really has its legend, 
a very true one, for there was a time in 
the darkest war hour, when with the scarcity 
of food, rising prices and more babies in the 
cots than the hamlet could accommodate, it 
seemed as if, after all its work, the village 
would have to close, and mothers and babies 
scatter. Finally the question of the village 
food, heat and actual living came to a crisis 
and, facing its dissolution, baby town held 
its breath. 

There is an old Hungarian legend, telling 
of its charitable Queen Elizabeth opening her 
mantle to show a beggar that she had no 
more bread, having given her last crust to 
the needy, when lo! she saw her mantle filled 
with loaves. The mother superior of the 
Order of Saint Anne, now established at 
Duxbury, is an American, and, returning to 
her convent, which is to one side of the vil- 
lage, she scraped a bit of the ground clay 
from her shoe where it clung damp with rain. 
Her enterprising fingers were soon modeling 
the very ductile clay into a figure. 

An artist herself, she began to see possi- 
bilities of practical shape. The clay was an- 
alyzed by a pottery, baked, and lo! Duxbury 
has now one of the most promising potteries 
from its own ground. The light but highly 
powered clay has proved one of the most sat- 
isfactory known. The Scotch potter whom I 
saw at his wheel, one of seven generations of 
potters, is busily turning out bowls and cas- 
seroles and all the modern demands of house- 
wifery, and presently, if the village can 
develop its industry, the children will find 
a new interest to grow up to in the way of 
making their own mud pies pay. 


HERE is another link, too, with America 

in the Children’s Village, which is such a 
merry, plucky little hamlet that a boy might 
forget there, if anywhere, that he happened 
to be anorphan. Only Thomas didn’t. Some 
of the boys had at least a mother or a dad or 
just anybody who sent a Christmas knife or 
ball. But war had doubly robbed Thomas; 
but there was never a remembrance until 
quite out of the skies—only heaven would 
know just how it happened—a man way off 
in America heard of Thomas. Perhaps he 
only signed the letter his secretary wrote, 
inclosing a check for the boy’s keep through 
the year at the Children’s Village; but 
the whole point for Thomas lay in the fact 
that the letter was signed “‘Your sincere 
friend.” 

*“*¢Sincere’?”? Thomas questioned the 
mother nurse breathlessly. ‘‘ What does it 
mean, ‘sincere’?”’ 

“Someone who is true,” 
‘‘who means what he says.” 

From that moment Thomas’ life was one 
long, exultant bound skyward. 

‘“*T got a sincere friend, a sincere friend!” 
he told the whole village. ‘‘ He has written it 
himself.”” He produced the treasured, tat- 
tered letter from his trousers pocket. ‘You 
got to believe it, for he has written it right 
down, ‘ Your sincere friend.’” 

Perhaps it is the sincerity, the new tragic 
sincerity of the Children’s Village that will 
bring Thomas and his little comrades the 
chance to grow up with their strange little 
town which, gay and rose-crowned as it 
looked from my turn backward to the high- 
way, is one of the finest memorials built by 
the mothers of England to their men who 
died to give our children their liberty. 


she told him, 
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IGH quality and wide choice commend Krementz \ 
Jewelry for Christmas giving. There are many 
pieces, of correct design and careful craftsmanship, for 
every taste and every purse. 
¢ Krementz Jewelry is made in 14 kt. rolled gold plate 
fe and sterling silver, plain or enamelled. The difference 
IST Sa> is in the material only—for every Krementz product is 
735 K Enamel Center the work of skill and knowledge. 
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7 tegrity. When you see it imprinted on the back of 
| any sterling or plated piece, it means this: 
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“If this article proves unsatisfactory at 
r any time, for any reason, any Krementz 
dealer, or we, will replace it free of charge.” 
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> 849 K $3.00 pair 
You may be sure that any sum spent for Krementz Jewelry 
; is well spent—for every Krementz-made piece is quality 
y through and through. Krementz Jewelry is to be had 
. in appropriate gift boxes, at good dealers’ everywhere. 
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T TAKES one back to the days 
of childhood, when the thrills 
of Christmas morning were to 

be remembered and cherished through- 

out the year, to receive a gift of the 
beautiful Wagner Cast Aluminum 

Ware. 


On the gift tables of thousands of 
homes you will find Wagner Aluminum, 
occupying places of prominence and ever 
causing CAG of joyful gratitude. 
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Its beauty, its individuality and its 
obvious quality make it stand out from 
all other kitchen ware. Most folks call 
it the ‘‘Sterling’’ of kitchen utensils. 


Every piece is cast in one solid piece 
from an individual mold. It will not 
warp, dent, or burn through. And the 
thickness of the metal where most 
needed means superior cooking quali- 
ties, due to even distribution of heat. 
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There are many different 
Your dealer will be glad 
them to you. 


trated Wagner Christmas S 
List. Where there is no 
dealer, we ship by mail, or 
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To the right—A Chest of WagnerCast © 
Aluminum Ware. An ideal present. 


Or you may write us 
and we will send you a special illus- 
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You can—I fnow it. 


For what 87,000 other wo- 
men have done you can do. 
I teach you how to sit, stand 
and walk correctly; give 
you grace, abundant vital- 
ity—courage to undertake, 
courage to do things. 


I build you up or reduce you 
to normal—all in your own 
home. In a few weeks you 
can surprise your family 
and friends. 


You can be well 


Without Drugs 


It’s easier to be well than to be 
sick, when you know how. When 
you learn to daily build your 
vitality, disease germs, grippe and 
cold have little effect upon you. Be free from 
ments! Weigh what you should weigh! 


to your friends. In other words, LI 
My 16 years’ work has won the endorsemen 


day, before you forget. 
trated booklet telling how to stand or walk co 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
624 S. Michigan Ave. Dept. 3) 
Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized 


on condilioning women as our trai 
camps have conditioned our men. 





figure! Be happy! Enjoy life! Be ie of inspiration 


physicians. Write me. Your letter will be held in absolute 
confidence, and you will be under no obligations. Write to- 
I will gladly send you my illus- 


nagging ail- IL Yop 
fave a good g 
PERFUMER 
Dept. 6V 
t of leading 1] Newburgh-on-the-Hudson 
. New York 























Wd Keep 

; winter 
away from 
your face! 
Protect your complexion from 
the trying blasts of December 
with Créme de Meridor. The 
original greaseless cream, for 


day and night. 25c and 50c jars 
at all toilet goods counters. 








Write for free samples or 
# send 40c for complete 
Lazell Beauty Box, con- 
taining tooth paste, toilet 
water, talcum powderface 
powder and miniature jar 
of Créme de Meridor. 


rrectly, free. 
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Spoodiest Sled — 


Flexible Flyer 


Its patented, grooved steel, Sod runners make 
steering easy and coasting safe, comfortable and 
fast. Has an all-steel shock absorber front. 
Saves shoes and prevents wet feet. 7 sizes, 
38 to 63 inches. Only the genu- 
ine bears the flying eagle trade mark. 


Cardboard Model shows h 
FREE Fiezible Flyer steers. Write for it 


S. L. ALLEN & Co., Inc. 
Box 1101W_ _— Philadelphia 
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A Monologue by Bertha E. Bush 


ES, Henry, I think you 
are quite right. Our 
house is too full of things. 
We ought to have a big 
clearing up and throw 
away everything we 
iy don’t use. Let’s begin 
«| to-day! I’m so glad it’s 
>] rainy, so that you can’t 
| work and the children are 
We'll go over the drawers and 








at school. 
closet in the spare room and dispose of a lot 
of things. 

Now you begin at the dresser while I set 


the room to rights. What’s in the little 
drawer? Oh, letters and papers. You can 
put most of them in the wastebasket. 

Mercy me, no! You mustn’t put that in! 
That’s Bobby’s writing set that he got for a 
prize in school when he was five years old. 
Oh, I don’t know that he cares about it, now 
that he is fourteen; but I care! Look at the 
cunning, sprawly writing. 

No, those can’t be burned up. Those are 
the notes I took at the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs when I was a delegate. And 
that’s my old diary I kept when I was in the 
eighth grade. No, you can’t burn those up. 

Goodness, what are you throwing away 
now! Those are Cecilia’s merit cards. She 
thinks everything of them—or did before 
she got into high school. No, we can’t de- 
stroy those. 


H, HENRY; take that out of the waste- 
basket right away! Only a ten-year-old 
calendar? Yes; but the picture of the little 
boy on it looks exactly like Bobby when he 
had curls. I wouldn’t lose it for a five-dollar 
gold piece. And those are Madge’s letters 
from Europe and too interesting to throw 
away. And those are Bobby’s and Cecilia’s 
compositions. Henry, I believe you’d better 
let me clear out that drawer and you take 
the lower ones. 
What are those white things? Those are 
petticoats. No; we haven’t worn them for 
three or four years; they are too full for the 


present styles. Shall we dispose of them? 
Why, Henry, see all the good goods in them; 
how extravagant you are! I’ve always been 
meaning to make them over, but when I’ve 
needed a new one it has been easier to buy 
one that didn’t need making over. 

And that’s the dress Cecilia wore when 
she graduated from the eighth grade. No, 
she can’t wear it now, but I’ll make it up 
some day and use the embroidery. And 
those are baby clothes that were so cunning 
I had to keep them. Bobby’s little shirt! 
Cecilia’s nightgown! She could hardly get 
two fingers in the sleeve now. The little 
dress she wore when she was christened, and 
Bobby’s first little white mittens. Oh, I 
couldn’t throw away those! How unfeeling 
you are! Henry, I guess you had better let 
me clear out the dresser alone, and you and 
I will go at the closet. 


OW just look at that pile of old hats! If 

there’s anything in this world it’s fool- 
ish to keep, it’s old hats! Get them down 
every one, Henry. No; I can’t burn up the 
white plush one; it cost ten dollars just for 
the shape. I’m going to have it cleaned and 
reblocked some day. You may put that 
back, Henry. Yes, I think I must keep this 
little, close one; it’s so convenient. And 
that big one I want fora picnic hat. And the 
wide one is so becoming I mean to trim it 
over. And the black one? Oh, I guess I’d 
better keep it; I really need a black hat. 
There’s that old hat of yours you can burn 
up. You want to keep it? Well, it is a 
pretty good one. 

Let’s go at the closet hooks. Oh, I don’t 
believe it’s any use taking down the dresses. 
It just makes me feel distracted. No; we 
don’t wear them now, but they are all so 
good to make over, and just think if we ever 
needed them! There’s that old suit of yours. 
We might dispose of that. You want to keep 
it to go fishing in? All right. 

Henry, I don’t feel like cleaning out to- 
day. Let’s stop. It makes me feel badly to 
throw so many things away. 





What are You Aftaid Of ? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


have instinctive fears. Nearly every mother 
has noticed that her baby shows a fear of 
falling, although it may never have fallen. 

Even those of us who are grown up, with 
fully developed powers of reasoning, have 
instinctive fears, and we often give expres- 
sion to fear in ways that are similar to those 
of animals. This is especially the case when 
something utterly new and sudden alarms 
us, because we are not prepared and can put 
up no other defense. For the same reason, 
those who are in positions of great danger 
from which they cannot escape are apt to 
display fear. 

During the war soldiers were so frequently 
placed in such circumstances and had to en- 
dure them so long a time that it is small 
wonder that some of them succumbed to 
terror. One of the reactions to fear is anger, 
which is spent upon the object feared; but if 
you cannot see the object your terror be- 
comes all the greater. For weeks on end our 
soldiers did not see the enemy, and yet the 
enemy shells were bursting all around them, 
tearing great craters in the earth, burying 
them beneath walls and ramparts, destroy- 
ing their companions. 

The normal reaction to the fear would 
have been to go out and destroy the enemy, 
which conditions did not permit them to do. 
Often they did not have even the shelter of a 
dugout. They had only to wait and wait 
during long periods of inaction, which in- 
creased their mental strain until finally the 
breaking point came and they suffered from 
the peculiar complex of symptoms which 
was called “shell shock,” a real condition, 
although it affected the mind and not the 
body. 


EN fear increases and becomes terror 

it has many physical manifestations. 

The heart beats wildly or it may fail to act; a 
pallor overspreads the body; the breathing is 
labored, the wings of the nostrils dilate and 
contract; there is a convulsive tremor of the 
lips; the eyes are fixed and staring, the 
pupils dilated; the hands alternately clench 
and open, and sometimes the arms are ex- 
tended as though to ward off danger. Often 
the muscles are rigid and tense, the body 


assumes a crouching posture, there is a cold 
sweat and the will itself seems paralyzed. At 
other times there may be an irresistible im- 
pulse to flee. 

Curiously enough, we nearly always refer 
to the region or part of our body most af- 
fected by the fear. We say: “I am not 
afraid, but my stomach is.” Or, there is a 
feeling of weight in the chest because the 
heart is beating wildly and laboriously. Fear 
so often affects the heart that it has given 
rise to a very common expression. One says 
of a coward that he is “faint-hearted.” 
“Faint heart ne’er won fair lady” does not 
mean that the man with a weak heart can- 
not get a wife; it indicates timidity. Many 
a man who has failed to meet a situation re- 
quiring boldness has said afterward that he 
had been determined to face it, but his legs 
had run away with him. 


OW, many of the manifestations of fear 

belong to the lower animals as well as to 
man. The frightened cat assumes a crouch- 
ing attitude and the dog bristles. When we 
are terribly afraid we have the sensation, at 
least, of our hair standing on end. It is not 
cold alone that gives us goose flesh or creepy- 
crawly sensations. They are also caused by 
terror. Most of these instinctive manifesta- 
tions of fear are given us for the purpose of 
protection, but there are others which have 
no beneficial action. Fear may stimulate 
thought and activity, but it may also para- 
lyze them. It may even wipe out conscious- 
ness itself. Fear will affect the appetite and 
all the processes of digestion. 

Many of our natural fears are based 
upon our higher intellectual processes, as 
for instance upon memory or a well devel- 
oped ima gination. These are just as normal 
as our insciactive fears. We fear injury be- 
cause we have been injured; we fear danger in 
battle because our reason tells us that to go 
into battle will expose us to injury and death. 

We have also other intellectual faculties, 
moral forces which counteract our normal 
fears and which lead us to do things that we 
know to be dangerous, to hazard injury and 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 160 
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“Fits on the foot like a glove on the hand” 


There is a shade of “F.B&C.” ey ; 
Kid to blend with every costume Be 














HEN you see a shoe that fits smoothly, . 
and looks trim and smart—beneath f 
a gown with which it blends in perfect 
harmony—you may be sure it’s made of 


“FL.B& C” Kid. i 


“F.B&C’ is not a shoe—but a leather — 
the finest quality kid in all the world. i 








You will find the above trade mark in most 
footwear of the better sort. It is your 
Assurance of Unusual Style, Long Wear, 
Perfect Comfort and the Widest Range 
of Colors. 





Write for our illustrated booklet, “Foor Notes” 


Fashion Publicity Company 
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A Queen Anne Bedroom for Their Mayesties 


WHEN they have grown too large for a crib, but are too 
small for a full sized bed—they are just right for this 


Queen Anne Bedroom Suite. 


Each piece is a work of art designed for the convenience 


and comfort of the child during 
cradle period and graduation time. 


Happi-tyme Nursery Furniture is a complete line of nursery 
furniture including all the pieces necessary to the modern 
nursery or playroom idea. Each piece is designed for the 
convenience and health of the child, and is a combination 
of features which mean a wonderful saving of time and 


strength in the care of children. 


Ursana Furniture Company, Dept. L3, Ursana, Onto 


Appi TymE pianitune 


Let us send you ourbooklet ;** Kiddie Kareand 
Queen Anne 


Komfort"’ showing this special 
Bedroom Suite and 
complete line of nu 


sery and playroom 
furniture for the child 
from bassinet days 
thru his teens. We'll 
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A Complete Conservatcry Course 


ail Wonderful home study music lessons under 


Endorsed by Paderewski. 
coach you. Lessonsa marvel of simplicity and completeness. 


Any Instrument or Voice Wii< tons 
are interested in—Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School 
Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, or Reed 
©Organ—and we will send our FREE CATALOG covering 
all instrumental and nd NOW. 
VERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
6096 Siegel-Myers Bldg. 


great American and European teachers. 
Master teachers guide and. 


Write telling 


vocal courses. Send 


The 


Chicago, Hlinois 


315 Main Street 


BECOME A NURSE 


A most dignified and respected profession 
BY training at home. 


An intelligent woman be- 
tween 19 and 60 can become a success- 
ful nurse through ourcorrespondence 
course. 
Eighteenth Year—Ten 
Thousand Graduates 
earning $18 to $30 weekly. 
Invaluable forthe practical nurse. 
Entire tuition fee earned in a few 
weeks, often before graduation. 
Enrolment includes two months’ 
trial with money refunded if stu- 
dent desires to discontinue. 
Send today for catalog and sample lessons. 
Chautauqua School of Nursing 
Jamestown, N. Y. 






























































Not if you made your all day toilet with 
wonderful 


a powder puff. 


der in the morning and you are sure of a 
velvet smooth, 
all day. A skin charm that has none of that 
overdone suggestion. 
perspiration will not mar it. 


get LA ME 
for you—or it will be sent postpaid on receipt | 
of 65 cents for a large jar. 











It insures against perpetual dabbing with 


Use LA MEDA COLD CREAMED pow- 





powdery fresh appearance 


Heat, cold, rain or 


<I yO 


Guaranteed. Can not promote hair growth. 

Tints—Flesh, White, Brunette. 

Any cunt or toilet counter anywhere can | 
A COLD CREAMED POWDER 


a 





Send for a Gria/l Size Yar | 








LA MEDA MFG. CO., 103 E. Garfield Blvd., CHICAGO 


Cold Creamed Powder in the ___ 
10 cents silver and 2c stamp for postage and packing. (Or 
12c stamps if more convenient.) 


Name 
Address__ 





Please send handsome miniature test jar of LA MEDA 
__tint. Lenclose | 


I usually buy my toilet goods from__ 


ea 
. he -D jours! 

SMI pri — 
bE —~. DRESS 
oan I—.. 


For Baby’s Christmas Party 
or for any occasion when she must 
look her daintiest and frilliest, what 
could be sweeter than this airy little 
frock of white dotted net, with an 
underslip of fine Flaxon in either 
pale pink, blue, or yellow, its little 
ruffles edged with a double row of 
baby ribbon to match? The sash of 
wider satin ribbon has rosettes and 
a knotted streamer in front, and ties 
in a bowat the back, while the neck 
is finished with a twist of ribbon. Ask for 
Style 8535, packed in a dainty holiday box, 
£12.00. Many other Mildred Louise dresses, 


well made and reasonably priced, for party or 
play wear, are at your favorite store. 

W. L. LEAVY, Maker 

399B Bedford Ave., B’klyn, N.Y. 

Send 15 cents for new set of 

**Mildred Louise and Her 

Cutout Dollies.”” The will 

heep baby amused for days. 
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What are You Afraid Of ? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 158) 


possible destruction. The great and strong 
of this world fear as much as the weak, but 
fear is held in subjection by will. Man has 
always been beset by fears, but as he 
has struggled upward to higher planes he has 
become more and more emancipated from 
this long oppression. 

It is almost invariably the unknown which 
causes great fear. Mankind is a curious mix- 
ture of fears and bravery. A brave man on 
the ground may be timorous in the air. An 
aviator may fear the water and not dare to 
face the dangers of the ocean. A soldier 
may fear smallpox which has no terrors for a 
physician. To everyone his own fear; to 
everyone his own courage. 

Everyone who conquers a fear gains 
new courage. Just as physical exercise 
strengthens the muscles, so each new moral 
conquest strengthens the will and the desire 
to conquer further. Finally, the overcoming 
of a fear begets a love of the fear itself, and 
gives it a fascination for the strong. 

But in sleep, when our higher intellectual 
faculties are submerged and we become 
merely automatons, our instinctive heredi- 
tary traits, our primitive tendencies, which 
we usually keep in subjection, come to the 
surface. We start, we scream out from im- 
aginary terrors because we have no self- 
control in sleep. One reason for this is that 
although with us night is the time of the 
greatest shelter and safety, with our an- 
cestors night was the time of the greatest 
danger. They slept very lightly and started 
at the slightest sound. Even in daytime 
primitive man was subject to sudden terrors 
because he knew nothing of the laws of 
nature, and anything new was considered 
dangerous and terrifying. 


TO the present we have been consider- 

ing only normal fear, which was vouch- 
safed us asa defense. Any form of fear which 
is not protective, but helps to injure or destroy 
us, is called a morbid fear. Such fears are the 


unreasoning ones which are often entirely | 


out of proportion to their inciting causes. 
They are called technically “phobias,” and 
take on many and varied forms. A few are 
indicated in the beginning of this article. 
Each has its own scientific name, which is a 
compound of the Greek word which is the 
name of the thing feared, and “phobia,” 
which is the fear itself. There are more than 
one hundred and fifty phobias to which peo- 
ple are subject. There are “acrophobia,” for 
instance, which means fear of heights; 
“agoraphobia,” fear of open spaces; “‘claus- 
trophobia,” a fear of being shut in, and even 
“ereutophobia,”’ the fear of blushing. 

If you have one of these phobias you will 
realize by this time that you are not in a 
class by yourself. You may be sure that 
maay other people in the world have your 
particular fear. And not necessarily weak- 
minded people either. The strongest mind 
has its weak spots. Some of the greatest men 
of history have been what might be called 
“phobiacs.” A great British general, the 
hero of many campaigns, who often had 
braved death in battle, was terribly afraid of 
cats. So you see your hypothetical friend 
mentioned in the beginning of this article, in 
deference to whose aversion you put out the 
cat, is in very good company. King James I 
fainted at the sight of a naked sword, and 
Peter the Great could not cross a bridge 
without suffering from nausea and cold 
sweat, or goose flesh and tremors, or some of 
the various manifestations of a great fear. 

Instead of objects some of us fear abstrac- 
tions, such as becoming insane, being buried 
alive, dying of cancer or of consumption. 
Now these fears do not always trouble us 
with the same intensity. Overwork or great 
mental strain, especially when they cause 
loss of sleep, will increase them to greater 
proportions until they may become obses- 
sions. Then, as the mind recovers its vigor, 
the fear fades again into the background. 


OT long ago a man of brilliant achieve- 
ment in the business world said to a 
friend: ‘For several months I have been 
terribly afraid of becoming insane. Day and 
night I have seen insanity just ahead of me. 
I am in constant fear of overtaking it.”’ Sev- 
eral months later he said to the same friend: 
“‘T am not afraid of insanity any more, be- 
cause I have caught up with it and passed it.” 
His language, of course, was symbolic, but 

it described a real condition of his mind. At 
some time or other in his life there had been 
created a fear that he would become insane. 
While he was otherwise mentally normal this 
fear was in subjection, probably appearing 
only in dreams or as an idea of little im- 
portance, easily put aside and forgotten. 
But when business worries and _long- 
continued mental strain had undermined his 
mental powers, the fear assumed immense 


proportions, towering above and dominating 
all his mental faculties. Then, as his business 
cares diminished and his mind regained its 
vigor, the fear receded. 

Some time in his life, probably in early 
childhood, there had been an experience 
which had made a lasting impression upon 
him. Perhaps a member of his family had 
been insane. It is possible that in his impres- 
sionable period the fear had been implanted 
by his overhearing a discussion of insanity in 
the family, and that his mind had received a 
shock from which he had never recovered. 


HETHER you fear cancer of cats, 

bridges or blood, insects or insanity, 
you may besure that the origin of your phobia 
was an experience or impression inearly child- 
hood which left a scar. If you will search 
your memory you may be able to trace back 
to a fright, an incident, a tale, a threat, some 
thing or some combination of things, that 
left its imprint upon your childish mind. But 
whether you can recall it by any conscious 
effort or not, the fear undoubtedly arose 
from an early experience, even though the 
recollection has been obliterated. Heredity 
also may be an indirect cause. One may in- 
herit a nervous, high-strung, impressionable 
temperament, but the direct cause lies in 
experience. 

Every victim of a phobia is ashamed of it; 
he knows that his fear is foolish, and yet he 
cannot control his emotions. Reason with 
himself as he will he cannot get rid of it, be- 
cause the origin of his fear lies partly in the 
unconscious mind. 

This brings us to the two individuals which 
are \in every one of us. You remember the 
four Johns of “The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table.” There was first the John whom 
other people knew; then there was the John 
whom John himself knew; there was the 
John as he wished himself to be known; and 
finally there was the real John. Now a psy- 
chologist would divide this real John still 
farther. He tells us that we have two minds, 
the conscious and the unconscious. We 
know a lot about our conscious minds, but 
we know practically nothing about our un- 
conscious minds. 

Before we go any deeper into this deep 
subject of the unconscious mind, perhaps we 
would better clear up a possible misunder- 
standing of the word “unconscious.” In the 
ordinary sense, a man who is unconscious is 
entirely oblivious of his surroundings, of any 
emotions, pleasant or unpleasant. But in the 
sense in which the psychologist uses the 
word, unconscious means “not aware of.” 
He tells us that we hive thoughts of which 
we have no conscious knowledge, which we 
cannot call up or become aware of by any 
effort on our own part, but which neverthe- 
less largely control ow: conscious thoughts 
and actions. ; 

And he further subdiv ides the unconscious 
mind into two. If we keep on we shall have 
John so fragmented thzit we shall never be 
able to put him together: again. But let us go 
this once with the mind’ analyst as far as he 
wishes to take us. We, have, then, the real 
John, made up of John the conscious and 
John the unconscious, «and we are about to 
separate the latter into t.wo. Our dissector of 
minds says that John ,the unconscious is 
made up of the preconscious mind and the 
unconscious mind proper. Let us try to 
understand what he mearjs by this. 


HE preconscious mirjd is the reservoir of 

all our thoughts tha‘ lie just beneath the 
surface of consciousness. They cannot be 
brought to light by any; effort on our part, 
but may be by association. Here is an exam- 
ple: You are trying to r.ecall to memory a 
friend of your early days,, but every effort is 
vain. Neither his name nor his appearance 
can be evoked. One day y,ou are approaching 
the scenes which were associated with him, 
when suddenly, before you. have reached the 
place, before you have come to one single 
familiar haunt, up pop his name and his fea- 
tures, and he stands before your conscious 
mind, visualized, a reality. \ 

There, in your preconscious, mind, these 
thoughts have lain for years, rekudy to come 
up, but it required something \ outside of 
yourself to recall them. That mjuch for the 
preconscious mind; now we cqme to the 
unconscious mind proper. : 

Far beneath the preconscioufs stratum lie 
the unconscious thoughts, th/ose of which 
we are not aware, and whijch cannot be 
brought into consciousness byy any effort or 
by any association. is a bit para- 
doxical to say that we have t/houghts which 
we do not “think” in the ative sense, but 


we have, plenty of them. Ijt will be clearer 
if we say that we have isnpulses, desires, 
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What are You Afraid Of ? 
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wishes unfulfilled, predilections and aver- 
sions that have never been formulated, and 
of which we have never been more than 
vaguely aware. They are instinctive, egois- 
tic, selfish, and have been repressed by our 
growing conscious mind because they are in 
constant conflict with our gradually acquired 
ideas regarding our relations to external 
things. They are not immoral, they have 
no standards of morality; they are unmoral 
and hence we unconsciously repress them. 

This unconscious repression has an anal- 
ogy in the conscious mind in our ability to 
“forget” things which have unpleasant 
associations. Why will an honest man, for 
instance, forget to pay a debt and yet remem- 
ber all his own debtors? Not by effort of will 
surely, because one cannot forget in that 
way. The more one consciously tries to for- 
get anything unpleasant the more it sticks 
up like a sore thumb. You “just naturally 
forget” it; it sinks of itself beneath the sur- 
face of your conscious mind. 


HAT has all this to do with morbid 

fears? Let us take ‘“‘a case,”’ as the doc- 
tors say, and see if we can find out by ana- 
lyzing it. Here is a young man with a simple 
phobia. He is otherwise perfectly normal, 
but he has a haunting fear, the name of 
which is “acrophobia.” He cannot stand 
upon even a slight elevation without great 
mental suffering. Merely the idea alone fills 
him with terror, and his dreams are largely 
made up of falling. When he stands upon a 
high place his fear is greatly increased if 
there happens to be another man near him, 
because he is afraid that he will be pushed 
off by a man, not by a woman. 

Finally, the fear getting beyond his con- 
trol, he does the wisest thing: he consults a 
specialist, a physician skilled in the science 
of the mind, who gradually leads him into 
telling the story of his life. Searching the 
past for forgotten incidents is by no means 
an easy thing to do, because unpleasant 
thoughts, you remember, are repressed auto- 
matically and can only be brought up by 
association with other ideas. 

The first significant memory that comes 
up is that of an incident which occurred 
when he was about ten years old. One night 
he attended a village entertainment with a 
grown-up friend. The hall was crowded and 
the little fellow was placed upon a window 
sill just above the stairway. He was terribly 
afraid of falling, but he held on, conquering 
his fear for perhaps half an hour, when he 
was compelled to confess and was lifted down. 

Now there appears another memory 
brought up by association with the first. At 
nine years of age his father had taken him to 
the top of a high tower upon which was a cir- 
cular projecting balcony and, although it 
was protected by a railing, the child had 
been in mortal terror. His father, whom he 
feared anyhow, had laughed at him and 
compelled him to walk around the platform. 

He remembers a still earlier experience. 
When he was about seven years old, one day 
at school, a fool teacher had held him by the 
feet, suspended head downward from the 
top of a high wall, threatening to drop him. 
This playful joke had made a deep impres- 
sion. You will notice that his memories are 
coming up one by one, each in succession 
from a deeper level. Now comes the last, the 
deepest of all. When a child of three, one 
day at home he had been crying a great deal, 
much to the annoyance of a male visitor, 
who picked him up and carried him to a rain 
barrel outside of the house, threatening to 
drop him into the water if he did not shut up. 


E HAS disclosed three elements in his 

mind injury: First, the fear of falling; 
second, that of being dropped; and third, in 
all four of his terrifying experiences the of- 
fender had been a man. Up to the time of 
his consulting the physician he had never 
realized the causes of his trouble, had never 
even recalled the incidents of his childhood. 
Now he knows that his fear is the logical re- 
sult of mind injuries, and he is relieved of the 
fear of his fear, which riddance will help to 
restore his mental balance. It is the fear of 
a fear that does the most damage. It causes 
us to become introspective, to examine and 
misinterpret our every action, to magnify 
and misconstrue the slightest deviation from 
the usual and ordinary. 

What can be done about our phobias? 
Well, most of us can laugh at them—and 
then go on unconsciously making our daily 
lives conform with them, walking around 
and not under ladders; doing important 
things on the twelfth or the fourteenth of the 


month instead of on the thirteenth; jump- . 


ing into a featherbed when it thunders; keep- 
ing ».y from cats; refusing to look down 
fre ‘ight; going to a doctor occasionally 


tr red that we have neither cancer 


nor consumption nor corns nor chilblains, 
nor any other mortal disease! We can laugh 
at them, and we should laugh at them, not 
take them too seriously. It will help us, 
although we may not need help, if we recall 
the past and find the cause in some childish 
experience, just as we look at a scar on the 
surface of the body and say: ‘Oh, yes, I 
was scalded badly when I was a child.” 


G pomp we should not bother any 
more about a mental scar than about a 
physical scar; but if you suddenly discovered 
a scar on your body that you could not ac- 
count for, it would worry you somewhat, 
wouldn’t it? Then, when you had finally re- 
membered the cause, you would stop worry- 
ing. You will not be troubled if you can 
keep your sense of proportion, your “table 
of values.” You can do this by avoiding as 
far as possible other worries and occupa- 
tions which cause long-continued mental 
strain, They tend to bring on a morbid state 
of mind, especially if you have been losing 
sleep, and make you get things all out of pro- 
portion, magnifying the insignificant, just as 
a small object held near the light casts a big 
shadow on the wall. Get back your perspec- 
tive, and see where this little trouble belongs 
in rclation to the big things of life. 

Keep your body clean and your mind 
clean. Get plenty of play. It is a national 
failing that so few of us know how to play. 
We are so pushed from behind or pulled 
from the front by the necessity of high liv- 
ing, or by ambition to get ahead, that we 
rush gasping and panting through life, often 
to a fall. 

If your mild phobia is becoming an ob- 
session, take warning. You are not going 
crazy. It means merely that you have tem- 
porarily lost your mental poise. Brace up! 
Take a little time off for relaxation and 
amusement. Take your trouble out and look 
at it in the sunlight. 

If you cannot do this alone go to a special- 
ist and tell him all about yourself. He will 
help you to “get back.” He will ask you a 
lot of questions, giving you a chance to let 
the light into dark corners. He will get you 
to tell him about your dreams, your foolish, 
disconnected, absurd sleep fantasies that are 
an index to your mental processes. Remem- 
ber that dreams are mind realities and are 
not caused alone by pie, pork or plum pud- 
ding. He will fit together your dreams and 
your waking thoughts to make a complete 
picture which you yourself can look at and 
comprehend. And seeing the whole design 
and composition will help you to get back 
the proper sense of values. 


} yh how can phobias be prevented? If it 
were possible, the best time to begin 
would be with one’s ancestors, but the next 
best time is with parents, which is entirely 
feasible for the newest generation and for gen- 
erations to come. If you will remember that 
nearly all phobias are due to early impres- 
sions, mind injuries, harrowing experiences, 
the solution is clear enough. So many of 
these are the result of carelessness, indiffer- 
ence and neglect upon the part of parents. 
So many children are raised vicariously, the 
most. important time of their lives super- 
vised, if at all, by ignorant servants; or the 
white, unwritten tablets of their minds are 
scrawled upon with distorted caricatures of 
life, of morals, of sex, of every serious rela- 
tion between the child and external things. 

They hear ghost stories, tales of goblins, of 
bogy men lurking in the dark; fairy tales, 
the themes of which are murder and violent 
death. Is it any wonder that when they 
grow up they are afraid to come up out of 
the cellar, afraid to look back into the dark? 
Even very young children receive lasting im- 
pressions at a time when we consider them 
too young to know and understand what is 
going on about them. Disturbances at home, 
quarrels, deliberate maltreatment, bicker- 
ings of nervous, irritable parents—all these 
are more potent in creating mental injuries 
and have far more to do with morbid states 
of mind in after life than heredity. 

Is it any wonder that children raised in 
such environment conceal within them- 
selves, because they think them lewd, all 
questions of sex? If a child of six or seven 
years has not yet asked any questions about 
sex, scientists tell us that it is because he has 
been held back by a lack of confidence or by 
some repression from within. How much 
should be told the child is not necessarily the 
consideration. Certainly not more than is 
asked, provided there is a free, mutual confi- 
dence between parent and child. But one 
thing is absolutely certain: the child should 
never be told a lie or an equivocation. You 
cannot fool a child, but you can destroy his 
confidence. And confidence, once shattered, 
can never be reassembled. 
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To the Women 


Who Decide the Home Tooth Paste 


All Statements.A pproved by High Dental Authorities 


Note How Teeth Discolor 


Men’s teeth in particular. Note 
how tartar forms. 


The reason lies in that film. You 
feel it with your tongue. It clings 
to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 


That film is what discolors— not 
the teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 


contact with the teeth to cause decay. vias 


Millions of germs breed in it. Note the Glitter 
They, with tartar, are the chief when the film is gone. This 
cause of pyorrhea. Thus most tooth "ay test will bea revelation. 
troubles are now traced to film. | 


Dental science, after years of searching, has found a way 
to combat film. Dental authorities have proved this beyond 
question. Now the method is embodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. And we offer to all a 10-Day Tube to show 


every home what it does. 


You Must Remove the Film 


Pepsodent embodies an efficient film combatant. It is based on 
pepsin, the digestant of albumin. The film is albuminous matter. The 
object of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then to day by day combat it. 


Pepsin must be activated. The usual method is an acid harmful to 
the teeth. So this way long seemed barred. But science has discovered 
a harmless activating method. Five governments have already granted 
patents. Convincing tests show that this method solves the great film 
problem. And it brings a new era in teeth cleaning. 





See for yourself what it does. Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the absence of the 
film. See how the teeth whiten as the fixed film disappears. 


Those results show that film can be combated. The teeth can be 
protected and kept clean. Cut out the coupon now. 


Pepsadent 


REG.U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, based on activated pepsin, now advised 
for daily use by leading dentists and sold by druggists everywhere. 
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Send the Coupon fora 
10-Day Tube 


Note the results. Do 
this for your sake and 
your family’s sake. This 
film question is a vital 
one. 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 828, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Name 





Address 
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Berman in 1885. Known around the globe 
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to make this pillow 


Should be a healthy 

happy growing baby 

if it has loving care, 
proper food and com- 
fortable hygienic clothing. 


NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


Are the softest, smoothest and least rr 
flannels made (65c to $2.00 a yard) and are sol 
only by us. “ Non-Nettle"’ stamped every half yard 
on selvage except silk warps. 


Send for Free Sample Case 

containing samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, 

ubber Sheeting, complete lines of Baby White 
Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, etc. Also illustrated 
catalog showing 50 styles of White Embroidered 
Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up). Separate Gar- 
ments, Rubber G s, Baby Baskets and hundreds 
of necessary articles for expectant mothers and the 
baby, and valuable information on care of the baby. 
No advertising on wrappers. For 25 cents we will add a 
completeset of seventeen Modern Paper Patternsfor 
baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70if bought 
separately. Writeatonceorsavethisadvertisement. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit St., Toledo, O. |} 


Make it for yourself, or as a Christmas 
gift for your friends. Beautiful as well as 
useful and the Nufashond Rick Rack Book 
tells how anyone can easily make it. This 
handy manual also gives clear instructions 
for making many other dainty articles— 
luncheon sets, aprons, guest towels, handker- 
chiefs, night dress yokes, morning caps, cami- 
soles, candle shades, insertions, edgings, etc. 
10 Cents is all we ask for this book because 
it familiarizes you with the many uses of 


Rick Rack 
Braid 


Your department store or needlework shop has 
the Nufashond Rick Rack Book. If not send us 30 
cents and we will furnish the book, with one full 
pieceof Nufashond Mercerized Rick Rack Braid and 

_ one ball of Nufashond Mercerized Croehet Cotton. 


NUFASHOND, Dept. G, Reading, Pa. 














Baby Welfare Department 





JOHNSON & JOHNSON’S | 





Have you 
a baby? 


O you know whether baby 
is getting the proper amount 
of sleep? 


You should know. Baby’s health 
and comfort are just as much de- 
pendent upon the right amount of 
sleep as they are upon the right 
amount of food and clothing. 


Many mothers, unfortunately, 
do not understand why very 
young babies should have from 
eighteen to twenty hours of sleep 
a day and six months’ old babies 
at least sixteen hours of sleep a 
day. 

There are a great many other 
things you should know about 
the care of babies. 


The Terrible Cost of Ignorance 


We understand that two-fifths of all 
infant deaths occur during the first 
months of life, largely for the want of 
more complete knowledge of personal 
hygiene on the part of mothers. 


Now, more than ever, physicians, gov- 
ernment bureaus, societies and associa- 
tions are teaching mothers to ‘‘save the 
babies,’’ and we are glad to be allied with 
them in this helpful educational work. 


For over thirty years Johnson & 
Johnson have been helping to impress 
upon the public that ‘ the care of indi- 
vidual and family health is the first and 
most important duty of a citizen.” By 
means of informative literature, distrib- 
uted to millions of homes and individuals 
through druggists, nurses, hospitals, 
health organizations, schools and other 
agencies, we have sought to aid in the 
conservation and promotion of health 
and life. 


This does not mean that we have given 
medical advice. Quite the contrary. 
Our advice to the public has always been 
to send for a doctor when disease condi- 
tions arise. 


Uncle Sam Will Help You, Too 


Uncle Sam is doing his best to teach 
mothers how to save their babies. The 
Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor at Washington, for in- 
stance, has issued a splendid series of 
pamphlets. All mothers should read 
them. Just write to the Children’s Bu- 
reau at Washington for them and they 
will be sent free, and gladly. In particular 
we recommend the reading of these 
pamphlets: ‘‘The Preparation of Arti- 
ficial Food,’’ ‘‘Good Books and Pam- 
phlets on Child Care,” ‘‘ Bottle Feeding,” 
“Breast Feeding,’’ ‘‘ The Careor Mother,” 
“Milk,” ‘Feeding the Child,” and “Is 
Your Child’s Birth Recorded?” 


Johnson & Johnson’s Baby Welfare 
Department 


which supplements the work of other agen- 
cies, is a natural enlargement of our regular 
field of welfare work. It places the facilities 
of the scientific investigators in cur exten- 
sive laboratories at the service of mothers 
and children. Its aim is to aid the household 
heads to protect the home against the spread 
of communicable diseases; to keep well peo- 
ple well; to ‘‘save the babies.”’ 

The literature of the Department is clear, 
plain, practical and helpful, expressed in 
language that every mother can understand. 
It offers no medical advice, outlines no treat- 
ment of the sick, recommends no medicines. 


As the work of the Department develops, 
new booklets, leaflets and special pam- 
phlets in the interest of mothers and better 
babies will be published. 


All mothers and heads of households are 
urged to fill out the coupon below and mail 
it to us. 


ieee ee ee ee 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON’S 
BABY WELFARE DEPARTMENT, 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
_ Sirs:—Please put my name on your mail- 
ing list for information you will send about 
hygiene in the household and the care of 
babies. 7 


I have ( ) boys, aged 
( ) girls, aged —___ 


Name 
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City and State 
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world-wide service 


for Babies 92°90 


N all climates, Johnson’s Toilet and Baby 

Powder has served to quiet babies, cool and 
soothe their easily chafed skin and keep them 
comfortable. 


Because Johnson’s is a scientific prepara- 
tion—perfected by the world’s largest makers of 
surgical dressings—it is pleasing, it is helpful, it 
is comforting. And it never cakes nor. becomes 
rancid. Every ingredient is carefully tested in 
our laboratory, and must meet the highest 
standard of purity and quality. 


Johnson’s should not be confused with talcum pow- 
ders containing starch, clays and useless fillers. Johnson’s 
is made to protect, and does protect and keep healthy the 
tender skin of babies. 


Use Johnson’s on Your Baby 
Several Times a Day 


Physicians, nurses and mothers the world over 
have confidence in Johnson’s. Its exquisite per- 
fume makes it an article of refinement for any 
toilet table. Keep the simple, square can handy 
for all members of the family. 





ToLet* BABY ; 


Even before your first can is entirely used, you 
PowDER | will agree that Johnson’s is indeed Best for Baby— 
FOR : Best for You. 


TOILET 


Buy from Your Druggist 





The druggist or chemist abroad, like the druggist of 
America, is serving mankind in a way that is not as thor- 
oughly appreciated as it should be. We urge you to patron- 
ize a drug store whenever you require what a drug store 
has to offer. By so doing you help improve and perfect a 
service of health protection that must be maintained. 


Best for Baby— 


Best for You Gohnrow Gohnsow 


New Brunswick, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
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The were Who Calls 
at Millions of Homes Every Day 
| By Nell Beaubien Nichols 


HE milkman will stop 
at the doors of many 
million homes to-day. 
Small hands will hold 
cups with the creamy 
liquid to their lips; 
babies will take their 

‘4 meals from bottles; 

4.a4 housewives will use 

milk in preparing food 

4 for dinner. In man- 

: sion and cottage alike, 
on a prairies al in the mountains, every- 
where from the Atlantic to the Pacific, milk 
will be consumed. 

But how about the milk which is being 
used? Is it pure? Every housewife is con- 
fronted with this question. 

The consumers in certain American cities 
and towns know what kind of milk they are 
securing. In an effort to make the milk sup- 
ply safe for the children the boards of health 
in at least one dozen cities and towns are 
using publicity in the daily papers to awaken 
the communities to the importance of pure 
milk. And this method is bringing results. 





Dont Obey 


Obedience is the very foundation of character 
in all children. Yet how many parents discover 
constantly that their instructions to their children 
carry no farther than around the corner. And 
disobedience is simply the leader of a whole troop 
of bad traits. Wilfulness, selfishness, jealousy, 
disrespect, untruthfulness, ill temper and many 
other harmful, unpleasant qualities that a child 
acquires during the first few years of its life are 
directly related to that first great fault of dis- 


obedience. 
New Methods for Old 


Until now, scolding and whipping seem to have 
been about the only resource at the command of 
parents. But new methods have been discovered 
which make it easy to train children to obey promptly, 
pleasantly and surely without breaking the child's 
will, without creating fear, 
resentment or revenge in 
the child's heart, as whip-}| Do You Know How — 
ping does. This new method | ¢o instruct children in 
is based on confidence be-| the delicate matter of 
tween parent and child. sex? 

When perfect understand-| ,~" 1 ont 
ing and sympathy exist, to a mare sosan 
obedience comes naturally | Cheerful obedience 
and all the bad traits that] to correct mistakes of 
children pick up so easily} early training? 

are not given achancetode-| to keep child from 
velop. A command, quietly | crying? 

spoken, brings instant] to develop initiative 
obedience in every case—| jn child? 

and even children who are to teach child 
habitually disobedient are ™ 

: r stantly to comply 
quickly changed into will- with command 
ing, obedient boys and girls.| «+: Don't touch’’? ” 


Highest Endorsements | to suppress temper in 
This new system, which} Children without pun- 
has been put into the form| ‘shment? . 
of an illustrated Course pre-| to teach punctuality ? 
Dai Beli in Publici pared especially for the busy oo anne Care- 
parent, is producing re- 
airymen aeve in Ful icity markable and immediate} to overcome obsti- 
results for thousands of par-| nacy 
ents in all parts of the] These are only a few 
world, and is endorsed by of the hundreds of 
leading educators. It covers] questions fully an- 
all ages from cradle to] swered and explained. 
eighteen years. 
“New Methods in Child 
Free Book Training" is the title of 
a startling book which describes 
this new system and outlines the 
work of the Parents Association. 
Mail coupon or send letter or postal 
today and the book will be sent free 
—but do it now as this announce- 
ment may never appear again. — 


that in the cities with a population of less 
than 100,000 milk inspection is least devel- 
oped. The problem is considered with ex- 
treme indifference in many towns with a 
population of from 5000 to 25,000. 


numerous other details are being evolved 
which make sanitation better. Inventions 
have been made which tell whether the milk 
is safe or unsafe. Bacteriology aids in the 
detection and number of bacteria. The sedi- 
In the larger cities, of course, there is milk ment tester enables the boards of health to 
and dairy inspection. But even there the determine whether there is sediment in the 
drowsiness of the consumers and milk deal- milk or not. 
ers is pronounced. If the milk is too impure Our children must have milk with no sedi- 
the board of health has the power to close ment if possible. The cities using publicity 
out the dairy. Yet sometimes a dairyman publish, in addition to the bacterial count, 
has excellent milk one month and the follow- whether there is sediment—the polite name 
ing month has a product of inferior quality. for dirt—in the milk. 
From month to month the milk varies There is the Babcock tester, created espe- 
greatly, showing that it is lack of care which cially to give everyone a square deal. It 
makes the degree of cleanliness change so determines how much fat milk contains. 
often. It is hard for the inspector to close Other facts which some cities publish 
out a dealer who can make good if he hasthe about the milk delivered in their borders is 
right stimulus. the amount of water it contains and the de- 


gree of acidity, or whether it is fresh or not. 
Unclean Milk Costs Babies’ Lives As a business proposition, the housewife has 
HE greatest value of publishing milk 


.a right to know what kind of milk she buys. 
reports in the local papers,” says Dr. 


E. G. Hastings, of the Bacteriology Depart- 

ment of the University of Wisconsin, “‘is to NY? how do the dairymen like this sys- 

awaken an interest among the consumers and tem?” ask the boards of health in the 

the producers. Publicity is one of the best cities where it has not been tried. Here is 

methods to get the public interested in the what one in the Middle West says: 

value of clean milk.” “We were afraid of publicity at first. But 
of my city,” says one city bacteriologist, The dairymen say that it costs money to now, after more than a year’s trial, I think it 

“before we published the reports, I found produce clean milk. The equipment re- is the best possible thing for us as well as the 

the producers of three classes: the careful quired to insure cleanliness, they point out, consumers. 

and conscientious, the willing but ignorant, does not fall from the skies free of cost. “ Publicity for the dairyman who operates a 
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Publicity Brings Results 











ON a careful study of the milk supply 
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and the indifferent. Each produced milk ac- 
cording to his own lights, but some lights 
were exceedingly dim. 

“T found the consumers of three classes: 
those who didn’t care what kind of milk 
they secured, those who were particular 
enough about the supply, but lacked facts, 
and those who wanted clean milk and saw 
that they got it. 

“Soon I found my problem was how to 
bring consumers and producers into line. 
I found little interest expressed in the health 
department by the ultimate consumers. 

“Finally, I was faced with the problem: 
What sort of pulmotor could be found to 
revive the listless community and arouse 
both consumer and producer to the necessity 
of consuming and producing clean milk? 
Thus I seized upon the idea of publishing the 
milk reports in the city papers.” 

The truths about milk are published oppo- 
site the names of every dairy in the local 
papers once a month. Picture, if you will, 
the eyes of mothers and fathers glancing 
eagerly down the columns to see how their 
dairymen stand on the list. 

The dairymen are just as eager to see the 
papers. They know they must produce clean 
milk or choose another business. They must 
either deliver pure milk every day of the 
year or run the risk of losing their customers. 
Though the milk of every dairy is tested only 
once a month by the boards of health, the 
testing day is always a surprise party. No 
person, with the exception of the inspector, 
knows when it will take place. 

In asking the city boards of health which 
have tried publishing the facts about the 
milk in the papers how it works, one is sur- 
prised at their enthusiasm and the proof that 
they have. In a city with a population of 
35,000, for instance, the milk records before 
they were published showed that of the fifty- 
four dairies delivering milk in the city, only 
three had a product containing fewer than 
100,000 bacteria to one cubic centimeter. 


All Cities are Not Awake 


J fine publishing the reports for four 
months, eighteen, or one-third, of these 
same dairymen were delivering milk with 
fewer than 10,000 bacteria; all but two had 
reduced the count below 100,000, and 90 per 
cent of them were selling milk containing 
fewer than 50,000 bacteria to one cubic centi- 
meter. Such results as these are convincing 
the boards of health that publicity is helping 
improve the milk situation. 

Tragic as it is, the majority of American 
cities and towns do not have their eyes 
open to the importance of clean milk. Of 
thirteen hundred typical towns and cities 
only two hundred and sixty-five have any 
regular inspection of milk and dairies, ac- 
cording to studies made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This same investigation shows 


Neither are the precautions which they 
must take on the milk’s journey, from the 
cow to the home, savers of money and labor. 
Too often, they say, the housewife wants 
milk which costs a cent less a quart. 

How many women buy the cheapest 
dress regardless of its worth? If the intelli- 
gent shopper sees a pretty piece of material 
on the bargain counter she examines it be- 
fore she makes a purchase. She looks for 
blemishes; she notes the color carefully. 
Will it wear well? These and many other 
questions come into her mind. 

With how much care does the same woman 
examine her milk? Does she look for sedi- 
ment in it? Has her husband ever made a 
trip to the dairy barn to see how it looks? 

When the housewife sees that the dress 
goods for twenty-five cents a yard on the 
counter will not stand the test she gives it, 
she purchases a piece at one dollar a yard 
and goes home happy. This same woman, 
provided she knows that the milk she buys 
does not stand. the test of cleanliness, will 
surely buy milk that does. 


The cost of unclean milk is the lives of our - 


babies. The cost of poor dress goods is 
money. The only trouble is that American 
housewives have been given the facts about 
clothing materials while milk truths are often 
hidden from them 

When the dairyman thinks that the house- 
wife wants cheap milk he knows it is because 
she has not been supplied with the facts 
about it. That is why publicity backed by 
women, the dairymen and the boards of 
health is needed. That is why the cities 
which have this codperation get purer milk. 


What Milk Ideals Are 


VERY city has its own milk ideal or 

standard. The number of bacteria or 
germs allowed in milk varies from 200,000 
to the millions for every cubic centimeter 
or one-thousandth of a quart. 

When milk contains over 200,000 bacteria 
it is probable that the bacteria first in the 
milk have multiplied. Perhaps the milker 
or the milkpails were not clean. Maybe the 
water used to wash the bottles contained 
bacteria; dust may have blown into the 
milk, or it may not have been kept at a low 
temperature. Hundreds of other things may 
have happened, but the important fact is 
that the milk has been contaminated. 

Man knows this is his error. As he sees the 
healthful cow in her manufacturing plant, 
breathing the fragrant air of the great out- 
doors, eating the luxuriant grasses of the 
meadow and drinking clear water from the 
brook, he knows she has completed her duty 
to him by producing pure food—milk. But 
he allows the milk to become contaminated, 
and he tries to remedy his mistakes. 

New ways of protecting milk are being 
worked out. Dairy barns, equipment and 


clean dairy and sells a clean product is a pro- 
lection from the competition of careless and 
dishonest practices.” 

In every city and town when publicity was 
first started there was a general opposition 
from the dairymen. But what was the use? 
Behind the board of health there is law, and 
if the dairymen do not give the public pure 
milk they must find a new occupation. Pub- 
licity, however, has crowded only a few out 
of business. 

In a town where fifty dairymen delivered 
milk only four went out of business as a re- 
sult of publishing the facts about their milk. 
Two did so of choice and two were forced 
out. The two who were boycotted were men 
who had been selling milk at fancy prices be- 
cause they widely advertised their product 
as especially safe for babies. When the 
truths about their milk came out, the high 
bacterial count and the amount of sediment, 
it was too much for the mothers. They re- 
fused to buy more. 


Women Want Milk Facts 


‘7 RYMEN as a class consider milk in- 
spection and publicity a constructive 
measure. ‘‘ Milk inspection in the hands of a 
capable inspector is constructive,” says a 
dairyman in a Western state. ‘‘When he 
comes to look at our barns and equipment he 
isn’t used to seeing things every day year in 
and year out. If we havealways allowed too 
much dust on the floor, which the cows kick 
into the milk, we may not notice it. We have 
become accustomed to doing things in the 
same way. But the inspector isn’t there all the 
time and he notices things that we wouldn’t. 

“In other words, he teaches us how to 
make our milk more sanitary. That’s what 
every good dairyman wants to know. And I 
consider it the best advertisement in the 
world to have published in the local papers 
that my milk has a low bacterial count, that 
it has no sediment and that it grades high.”’ 

The mothers and housewives are not the 
only American women who are ‘interested 
in securing clean milk for the children. 
The business woman is engaging in work 
which will make clean milk more generally 
used. Miss Annetta Nicoll is chief food in- 
spector for Topeka, Kansas. She publishes 
the milk reports of the dealers in the Topeka 
papers. Thirty-nine young women, recent 
graduates of the University of Wisconsin, 
have gone into bacteriology work. Many 
of them are in city and state health dma 
ments, making milk tests. 

Clean milk is to have its inning in America. 
Unclean milk is doomed. Mothers, fathers, 
interested women, dairymen, bacteriologists 
and city boards of health are forming a 
combine. They are going to force pure and 
clean milk on the market everywhere. Chil- 
dren are going to have the food to which 
they are entitled—clean milk. 


THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
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Dept. 4412 
449 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Parents Association, Inc. 


Dept. 4412, 449 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Please send me your book, ‘New Methods in Child 


Training,”’ Free. This does not obligate me in any way. 


« Name 


Address 


City State 
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AVIATRIX 


A Coatof Suede Clothand Chamois 5 


Is adapted to every type of woman. The 
Aviatrix is becoming, smart and extremely use- 
ful. Of soft toned leather-like suede cloth, it 
comes in natural leather, tobacco, seal brown 
and taupe. Body and sleeves are lined with 
genuine chamois. 
The Aviatrix is 36 inches long, belted with flare effect 
and has inverted pleat in the back. Sizes 16 to 40. 
Coat just as reyes ge with Aaaaan 
opossum collar and cuffs . . 55.00 
With natural raccoon collar and couple, 65. 00. 
Délivéred post paid anywhere in the U. S. 
Descriptive Booklet with Sam- 
ples of Materials Sent on Request 


HIMELHOCH’S 


Detroit Michigan - 











Give Them 


Steer Warms make an ideal 
drives a car will appreciate 


For Christmas 


Christmas present. Anyone who 
a pair. They make an especially 


nice present for your husband, brother or any of your friends. 
Steer Warms give comfort and pleasure and will last for years. 


SteerWarms 


Keep The 


The Electric 
Hand Warmers 


Hands Warm 


No matter how cold the weather may be, Steer Warms enable the driver 


to motor in comfort. They make 


driving safer and protect the health of 


the driver. They do away with the use of heavy, expensive, cumbersome 


gloves. 
to maintain. Ask your dealer 


Steer Warms can be put on in a few minutes and cost nothing 


. If he hasn’t them we will ship pre- 


paid direct upon receipt of price. 


PRICES 


(No Advance— 
same as alw&ys) 


For All Gasoline Cars $7.50 
Special Type for Fords 5.00 


Interstate Electric Co. 


Dept. 135, New Orleans, U. S. A. 








You Can Bea Nurse ’ 


Study at home. Prepare quickly 
to earn $15 to $30 weekly and ex- 
penses. Enroll in 


THE HOSPITAL 
EXTENSION COURSE 


Hospital openings for those 
who can take two years’ , 
training. Catalog free. 








* LIEBIG 


‘SAVE 
MEAT 


Company’s Extract of Beef 


The pure essence of much beef in 





Philadelphia School for Nurses, 2223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. | little compass. 


Coward Hit 
Shoe 
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An Ounce of Prevention 
is worth years of regret. The first 
sign of weakness in your child’s 
ankles is due warning to you that 
if not corrected in time it will 
cause the child ‘years of suffer- 
ing and you years of regret. 
Weak ankles can be strength- 
ened and turned ankles 
straightened by wearing 
Coward Shoes. Better 
still, if Coward’s are worn 
from infancy, weak or 
turned ankles will never 
appear. For descriptions 
write to Dept. A. 


James S. Coward 


262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
(near Warren St.) 


Sold Nowhere Else 



















Detachable Rubber Heels 


put on like rubbers, improve the 
appearance of your shoes by keep- 
ing the heels level, prevent run- 
down heels and save wear. 

For all sizes French and Louis Heels. 
Black, tan, gray and white. 50c per 
pair. If dealer not supplied, send his 

name with remittance. For size, 

mark outline of your heel. 


ROBERT E. MILLER 
Incorporated 


11 Broadway 
New York 
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Guaranteed fENUINE Pocketboo 


The “American Bankroll’’—1920 Model. 


Coin purse, Card and Photo case, 3x4 inches closed, of Fin 
Black Seal Grain Genuine Leather for only 79c postpaid ($8.50 per 
doz.) Any name engraved in 23-Karat Gold free (city 20c, street 
laces for currency, 


number 20c, Fraternal Emblems 25c extra). 
coins, cards, photos and check book. 48-page Memo-Diary, bri 
ful of necessary and interesting information. 


money if not satisfied. 
or sent alone for 10c postage. U. 8. 


Also sold in a Soft 

orocco Grain’ at $1.25 ($13.50 per doz.)—your Sunday Pocket- 
book. Send stamps or money order. We insist on returning your 
Fourteenth annual catalog free with orders 
Leather Goods Co., Dept. 16- 
Established 1906 Incorporated 1910 106-8-10 W. Lake St., Chicago 
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Combination Billfold, 


m- 





E 


19c 


. 
Postpaid 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
Fits any Pocket 
For Ladies and 
Gentlemen 


RGERET POCKETS) TISLG CO 1919 
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QUALITY GUARANTEED — PLEASING PRICES 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


“Food” has sprung into action again and is 
now pioneering a cooking class in the poorer 
districts of the town, her function apparently 
being that of official taster. 

One organization, born of the war and 
whose intention has become that of improv- 
ing the working woman’s condition by fur- 
nishing free education to women wishing to 
better themselves, has rallied its forces for 
perpetuating its good name. In some cities 
it is thriving. - In others it is creating hornets’ 
nests which may not be so easily subdued. 
The difference, of course, lies in the diver- 
gence in leadership. 

The chairman of one branch is a member 
of what she terms, in long-drawn accents, the 
‘‘s-m-ai-ht set.” In the chronicles of humor 
she should be given full space. One evening 
spent with the press agent affords material 
for a month’s laughter. The first board 
meeting for the purpose of reorganizing for 
peace activities was called shortly after the 
armistice, the time set being two o’clock in 
the afternoon. 


LONG about three o’clock she sauntered 
in froma luncheonat her club. “ Ladies,” 
she drawled in effect, “I think before taking 
up the matter of new by-laws, we should dis- 
cuss as our most important subject a better 
office system. For economy’s sake we will 
have to extend the office hours. The girls 
have been coming at nine and leaving at five. 
We must insist upon their getting here at 
eight-thirty, taking three-quarters of an hour 
at noon, and remaining until six o’clock. No 
more Saturday afternoons. In that way we 
can cut down on our office force. I notice 
that some of them are inclined to be tardy 
and I have ordered a time clock. Also, I 
think we must insist upon their wearing 
uniforms.” 

There was silence, some of the directors 
casting dissenting glances at one another. 
One woman among the twenty, whose cour- 
age of conviction and prestige equaled that 
of the chairman and whose intelligence and 
vision were infinitely greater, did not hesi- 
tate to speak up. 

“Of course, madam chairman,” she said, 
“you may do as you wish, but the moment 
you begin these measures you destroy the 
morale of your office force. Codéperation, 
interest in the principles of the organization, 
contentment, will give way to slack work, 
antagonism toward the cause and discon- 
tent. Besides you know that while the eight- 
hour day is not yet a law in this state, it has 
come to be an unwritten one in all corpora- 
tions and offices where satisfaction works 
out in efficiency. Your best workers will 
leave, for they can always find places, and 
your staff will become one of constantly 
changing incompetents. ‘The fault will be all 
your own. This is a thinking world now a- 
days, and thinkers demand consideration.” 

“Help is help,” drawled the chairwoman, 
sending the press agent and secretary to 
cover behind their notebooks, for they saw 
“things comical” and knew, as “‘help,”’ that 
any exhibition of understanding upon their 
part would lead them into ways of con- 
tumely. 

There followed a general and inconclusive 
argument in which there was much talk 
about “new fields for women” and ‘‘de- 
mocracy” and ‘“Americanization” and 
“comradeship” and ‘demolition of class 
frontiers” and “bolshevism”’ and ‘‘com- 
munism”’ and numerous other long-suffering 
phrases which have been mercilessly robbed 
of their real meanings by just such bargain- 
counter usage as this. At last the question 
was shelved for a future meeting. 


” 


EXT before the board was the problem of 
uniforms. The chairman had her little 
say. Then the woman with the courage of her 
convictions spoke again. ‘‘Of course if you 
insist upon uniforms you will*enroll your 
workers for a stipulated period?”’ she asked. 
“Not at all. Why should we?” snapped 
the chairman. 

“Because,” was the response, “ you cannot 
expect girls drawing salatics of from eighteen 
to twenty-five dollars a week to pay forty 
dollars for a uniform if they are apt to lose 
their jobs any moment. Either you will have 
to guarantee them permanent employment 
or else the organization will have to pay for 
the uniforms. Personally I think you are 
trying to do an impossible thing. You say 
you do not intend to wear one yourself, and 
yet you wish to make everyone else wear one. 
This is paternalism—a quality which is un 
American and most Prussian and I don’t 
believe you'll ever succeed in thrusting it 
upon free-born, free-thinking Americans.” 

The discussion was interrupted by the en- 
trance of the tea wagon, tea being served to 
all those present—except the press agent and 
the secretary. Then the meeting adjourned 


until another time. This other time was said 
to have been packed. Whatever the truth of 
this assertion, both resolutions carried and 
there came three months of continuous tumult 
and revolt—with never thesamelist of “help” 
carrying over from one week to another— 
promising a disruption avoided only by the 
selection of a new chairman, one with a 
sense of proportion in human values. The 
machine is now running easily and good 
work is being accomplished. 


4k outstanding beacon in my career is 
“Josie,” whose worm I was for three 
merry weeks. ‘Josie’ lived in an art gal- 
lery, and I love to think of her at her best 
sitting on cold winter afternoons surrounded 
by the worst works of the Old Masters, a 
teacup in her hand, while she held forth 
between gulps upon the “necessity for dis- 
solving class barriers with the spiritual sol- 
vent of human understanding.” She usually 
chose the tea hour for her dissertations on 
equality, while she enjoyed her Oolong and 
muffins. ~ 

“‘Josie” was executive secretary of an 
enterprise entered into at a request from 
Washington. It had been very successful in 
the West and Southwest, and the woman 
who had organized it in those sections was 
sent out to popularize it in other parts of the 
country. The first meeting in our city was 
held in “*Josie’s ” art gallery. 

* Josie,” elaborately coiffed and massaged 
for the occasion, was clad in a gown that was 
meant to be long, loose and lithe. It was 
loose. But I knew, from a mad moment of 
vanity in my own past, that she was swathed 
like the Egyptian mummy in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, and that she was no more com- 
fortable than she looked. In her youth 
“Josie” had spent her time sitting on the 
edge of things. Although it was no longer 
necessary, when off her guard she succumbed 
to force of habit. This was such a time. 
Seated on the extreme edge of a huge Norman 
chair, she conducted the meeting in a voice 
which, although fresh from the elocution 
teacher’s, refused to run true to form. In 
tranquil intervals a well-modulated orotund 
expressed “‘ Josie’s”’ desire for gentility, but 
in hectic hours it got away from her and ran 
up and down the scale in flagellant falsetto. 
At first it behaved rather nicely. 


HE national organizer was introduced 

and proceeded to unfold her plans. The 
first question to be brought up was that of 
sponsors. Immediately Babel was let loose. 
One patroness refused to serve with another. 
One set decried all the others. When the 
national organizer dared to mention that she 
thought it was one place where sets should 
not enter in, I thought she was going to be 
mobbed. When she had the temerity to 
state that in the cities where the enterprise 
had succeeded far beyond expectations it 
was because the list of patronesses was 
elastic enough to include all factions, and 
that it was not a society but a war institu- 
tion, she was met with a silence that would 
have chilled an Eskimo. 

“No, she will never do,”? was a common 
sentence. ‘‘Why, don’t you know who sie 
is?’”’? And if “everyone” didn’t know, the 
rest saw to it that “everyone” soon did. 

When the matter of patronesses was re- 
ferred to the proper committee, that of 
housing was laid before the board. There 
followed hubbub number two. Location 
must be correct and so, evidently, must be 
the social escutcheon of the liberal patron 
who was to be accorded the privilege of 
donating quarters. 

Someone mentioned the name of a well- 
known bachelor who had desirable quarters 
which were not in use. 

One of the “leaders,” with haughty ce- 
lerity, put an end to all speculation about 
him. “He is not even to be thought of. Who 
would ask him? Not you, nor you, nor you,” 
and she pointed to the rest of those who 
“really belonged.” 

“What’s wrong with him?” asked the 
national organizer, and there was a twinkle 
in the side glance she directed toward me. 

“W hy, he goes with the most impossible 
persons,” was a response almost breathless 
at the realization that a “leader” could be 
questioned. 

“Who, for instance?” The national 
organizer was from the West and had some- 
thing of the rugged courage of her land. 

“Well, he took his secretary to luncheon 
at the Marlborough one day,” was the dis- 
gruntled reply, for it was now plain that the 
“leaders” were to be placed on the rack. 

The national organizer laughed an irritat- 
ing, derisive laugh as she said: ‘‘ Maybe she 
was from one of our best families. You know 
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The Kroehler Daven-O is a bed and daven- 


port combined. Itfoldsand unfolds. Folded, 
it isa davenport of refined elegance and match- 
less quality. Unfolded, it is a bed of matchless 
comfort. 


Yet so skillfully is the designing done that 
when used as a davenport all hint of a bed van- 
ishes. ‘There remains only an impression of 
sheerest luxury. 


A more appropriate holiday gift for the entire 
family could hardly be imagined. 


If you need additional sleeping accommodations 


for family or guests, or merely wish to brighten ° 


your living room or parlor witha new davenport, 
remember the Kroehler Daven-O does doth at 
one price. Ask your dealer for a demonstration. 


Kroehler Daven-Os are made long or short— 
for rooms large or small. But either size is 
equipped with full size, patented, sagless, 
metal, folding bed-frame and springs, and also 
with a thick, luxuriously-comfortable, Kroehler- 
made-and-fitted, removable mattress. 
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Plenty of room in folded bed for pillows, extra 
coverings, etc. Folds—unfolds easily. Meets 
every demand of comfort, health and con- 
venience. 


A wonderful variety of styles in Modern Over- 
stuffed, Colonial and Period designs. All 
woods and finishes. Luxuriously upholstered 
in Tapestry, Velour and Leather, and Leather 
Substitute. Designs, material and construc- 
tion throughout the best that can be com- 
manded by specialists who for years have 
concentrated on‘this one product only. 


Enterprising dealers nearly everywhere sell 
and guarantee the Kroehler Daven-O. In 


‘buying insist on seeing on Daven-O and mat- 


tress the Kroehler ¢rade-mark and /abe/. These 


_are the signs of the genuine—your insurance 


of maximum service and satisfaction. 


An interesting book of illustrations will be 


mailed you, with name of your nearest dealer, 


upon request. 
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KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Factories at: 


Kankakee, IIl. 


Naperville, Ill. 


Binghamton, N. Y.. Cleveland, Ohio 


Canadian Factory: Stratford, Ontario 
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Cut Me Outi 


and mail me, with your name and | 
address, to The Curtis Publishing i 
Company, 466 Independence Square, ‘ 
Philadelphia, Pa. I will bring you full 
details about how you, as our sub- ' 
scription representative, can make $5 JJ 
or $10 a week extrain your sparetime! | 
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oe Shoe 


Do You Know Howto Save 
Money on Your Shoes? 


Buy direct from the manufac- 
turer; you get factory prices. 
You will like the quality and 
style of Quicksteps. You will ap- 
preciate the money saved in buy- 
ing them. 

We guarantee to satisfy you, 
or refund your money. 

Send for Catalogue A, showing 
shoes for women, children and 
men at prices that will please 
you. Join the Quicksteppers and 
save money. 


Quickstep Shoe Co. Boston 


















PURITY CROSS 

cken ala King 
Chicken breasts-cream sauce 
and mushrooms Um!Um! 
Handy Tins-All Quality Stores 


FREE BOOKLET 
“The Daily Menu Maker” 


PURITY CROSS MODEL KITCHEN 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 













Look for the 
“Label of the 
Lamb" — it 

guarantees 

quality. 





EVERYTHING in fancy knit goods for babies, 


children and women,—Bootees, Sacques, 


SIMON ASCHER & CO., INC. 
(Established since 1879) 
362 Fifth Avenue, Dept. B, New York 


Sweaters, 
Sweater Suits, House Jackets, Spencers, Caps, Shawls. 
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for Fancy Work 
and Basketry 
is again available. 


If your dealer hasn't renewed his 
stock, please send us his name 
and we will see that you are sup- 
plied. Sample sodheas of any 
one desired color by mail for 20c. 


R. H. COMEY CO., Jefferson Ave., CAMDEN, N. J. 
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FOR BABY’S CRIB 
Hygienic waterproof sheeting 
t really protects 

It is pure white, light, soft, 
pliable. Not heating, creates 
no perspiration, chafing or 
irritation. Easily cleaned— 
always fresh, dainty, sweet. 
36 in. wide, light or heavy; 
54 in. wide, heavy weight only. 
GET THE GENUINE. Look 
for Stork trade mark. If your 
dealer does not have 
Stork Sheeting write 
us. 

The Stork Co., Dept. 
1-¥, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Stork Shoes, st 
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Stork Pants, etc. ise “Grane 













Write for this free booklet 
It tells how ~ can rid your 
premises in three days of disease- 
carrying, damage-causing, food- 
destroy ng pests. 
— -On-Ratsiseconomical, 
to use—and sure. At drug 
oS qomeeel stores. 


"E S. WELLS, Chemist, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


ROUGH ON RATS 














One Socket ; 
Two Uses =p 


Dealer's 


gives single socket two outlets. 

BENJAMIN _E ELECTRIC MPG. CO. 
Chicago 
NewYork 
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stenography is being done quite openly by 
them now.” 

But the decadent young man who dared 
to take his secretary to luncheon was not 
bothered, for that question, too, was put up 
toa committee. 

A cold issue was raised by the conjecture 
as to funds for organization purposes. 
Seventy-five dollars was- needed. The 
husband or father of every woman there 
counted his fortune in six figures or more. 
Every woman there was wearing hundreds 
of dollars’ worth of clothes. Every woman 
there had thousands of dollars’ worth of 
jewels. No woman there offered the seventy- 
five dollars. It was left over to be discussed 
some other time! 

The most touching aria of this chamber 
concert was the perplexing motif of someone 
to wash the dishes and clean up when the 
day’s work was done. It was then that 
Josie’s” voice ran riot. “We might,” she 
arpeggioed piercingly up and down, “find a 
few women who go out by the day who are 
American minded enough to volunteer for 
an hour or two a day.” 

The national organizer gasped. ‘You 
don’t mean to say that you would ask women 
who have to scrub and wash and sweep 
all day long in order to live, to spend their 
little leisure washing dishes and cleaning 

” 

“Well, if you don’t want us to ask white 
women we can ask the colored ones,’”’ was 
“Josie’s” piquant reply, which was acqui- 
esced in by her surrounding friends. 


O SUCH thing must be done,” said the 

national organizer. ‘‘In every other 
city where this enterprise has been going on 
either the women in it or the girls of the 
Junior League have done the work. When 
this was not feasible the proper assistance 
was hired.” 

“Well, I feel that we must save all we can 
toward the fund. Besides, these people 
should be made to carry some of the burden. 
We rich can’t do it all,” explained “ Josie,” 
undaunted. 

And all this time from an ancient canvas 
on the wall a gentle Christ looked down! 

The meeting adjourned with no question 
settled. I walked down the street with the 
national organizer, and she was full to the 
brim of the subject. “I never saw anything 
like the finishing-school attitude those 
women take toward life,” she said. “They 
have not grown one day beyond that in 
which they left school. Their horizon, their 
friendships, their values have not undergone 
an iota of change. It is astounding. They’ll 
never get anywhere in the work if they keep 
it up.” 

But they did—to a certain extent. After 
six weeks’ delay, in which their proclivity to 
pick the bones of those without their pale 
was given full swing, they finally got together 
and went to work, clearing fifteen thousand 
dollars a month for four months. It might be 
remarked that this is no small achievement. 
Perhaps not; but when it is realized that in a 
town of one-tenth as many people as in this 
particular city, a town where the list of 
patrons for the enterprise included every 
faction of women from the fashionable set to 
the Garment Workers’ Union and the wives 
of the firemen and police, twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars a month for sixteen months 
consecutively was raised, the difference in 
efficiency between the grown-ups and the 
flappers in democracy is adequately defined. 


HERE are those who may say: ‘These 
are just small things not worth bother- 
ing about.” 

Admitted as to the smallness, but as to 
their significance there is room for argument. 
Nothing is smaller than the fine point of a 
needle, and yet it can inoculate a whole 
system against disease. If tipped with poi- 
son it can kill a strong man. 

I realized this conclusively when as a 
newspaper reporter I interviewed a woman 
accused and later acquitted of bomb plot- 
ting. At once I recognized her as one who, a 
number of years before, had been a student 
in a conservatory of music which I had also 
attended. I remembered her as a strange, 
shy creature with brooding eyes, one with a 
real genius for the violin, whose harmony 
lessons were always perfect and who studied 
and practiced conscientiously, using her 
spare hours as a pupil-teacher. But she 
worked! And no one knew her parents! And 
so the rest of the girls kept aloof from her, 
and she became the gray figure of the school. 

As I talked with her that day in her prison 
celi, our conversation ranged over many 
subjects, including “sabotage” and “‘mass 
balkings” and “‘syndicalism” and other rad- 
ical inventions, and my memory harked 
back some fifteen years before to many 


things about this girl—and the other girls— 
ghostly things that haunted a maturer under- 
standing. I wondered just how much of her 
bitterness had‘been planted in those days. 
When the interview led around to the reason 
for her beliefs, I asked her when she had first 
begun to think as she did. 

Quite calmly she replied: ‘Down there. 
I went there full of enthusiasms and high 
hopes. My music meant everything to me 
and I thought nothing else mattered. At 
first nothing did, but at eighteen small things 
hurt. And when I saw the other girls going 
off to the matinée on Satu.day afternoons, 
when I heard them talking about the dances 
in the conservatory on Friday nights, when 
I felt the contrast between their clothes and 
mine as they often made me feel it, when I 
saw them driving away in their carriages, 
I got so that T hated every girl who had a 
carriage. It all seemed so unjust to me, and 
I resolved to devote my life to changing this 
injustice.” 


HAT woman’s name is a power in every 

radical circle inthe world. She is a con- 
vincing and therefore dangerous agitator. 
She has a brilliant mind, one which sways 
her colleagues, and one which could have 
been put to splendid purpose if the seeds of 
bitterness had not been planted at such an 
early age. The girls that planted them were 
not malicious. They were just the finishing- 
school type, cruel because they were thought- 
less and saw neither world nor standard 
above or beneath their own. 

The women whose met! ods have been 
described are not malicious. They, too, are 
still of the finishing-school type. Therefore 
they do not think and cannot see beyond 
bridge teas and luncheons and subscription 
dances and country-club sets. They want 
weightier responsibilities, but they want to 
begin at the top when they are neither fit 
nor capable. Placing them in seats of power 
is no more reasonable than it would be for 
a young felllow just out of college to be 
given the presidency of a corporation where 
seasoned financiers would come under his 
direction. 

Recently in New York City forty success- 
ful business and professional women called 
an impromptu meeting to discuss some of 
the economic and political problems con- 
fronting their newer equality. The subject 
of leadership came up. Unanimous con- 
tempt was expressed for some of the women 
forced upon them as leaders in war work. 
Every woman at the dinner had an infinitude 
of incidents such as have been detailed 
herein. 


NE of them said: “T have been all over 

the country this summer, from New York 
to San Francisco and from "Minneapolis to 
New Orleans, and everywhere I went I met 
protests against the patronage, snobbery, 
condescension and pettiness of the woman 
who thrusts herself or is thrust by others into 
positions where tact, understanding and the 
larger vision should be the qualifications. To 
you and to me this does not matter. We, 
perhaps, can see above it to the worth of a 
cause. But there are many who do not. It is 
in their hearts that grievances are bred. 

“We want leaders,” she went on, “who 
come from the high walks if they have high 
minds. But we will not accept those who 
have neither mental nor spiritual acumen. 
The thing for us to do is not to refuse to 
codperate with agencies whose leaders we 
do not approve, but to make ourselves such 
a powerful part of the work that we can 
demand proper leadership.” 

Women have not been called to equality 
through the unrest of any individual or set 
of individuals. The unrest was only the 
indication of the need of their coéperation in 
humanity’s progress. In the throes of a 
tremendous readjustment the world’s older 
subservience to commercialism must be 
tempered by the mark of the spirit. 

Women by their very nature as mothers 
have this finer endowment of idealism, and it 
is this they are called upon to exert toward 
a new order of things in which prosperity and 
not poverty, the power of contentment and 
not the forces of wretchedness, must rule. 

This perhaps is a feministic conclusion, but 
enough men have agreed upon it to make me 
feel that it holds something of the truth. 
And it is going to be too bad if a few women, 
the Mrs. Hendrik Hudson Van Dynes, are 
to be allowed to create within the circle of 
women a class antagonism as disconcerting 
to progress as any sex antagonism which 
might arise between men and women. It 
would seem as if the “forelady”’ named both 
the prevention and the cure when she said 
to the Field Secretary: 

“Get a leader, lady, a real leader, and we’ll 
be with you.” 
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Christmas Games 
By Virginia Hunt 


HRISTMAS this 
season should be 
a very happy one 
and no pains should be 
spared to give old and 
young the merriest 
Christmas in years. The 
good old-fashioned 
Christmas tree should 
gleam with shining orna- 
ments. Holly tied with 
red should appear at 
doors and windows and 
on balustrade, while mistletoe, which has such 
charm for youth, should not be forgotten. 
Everyone must be thought of in planning 
festivities, as many entertainments are family 
reunions with all ages to provide for. 

A good ice breaker, which is sometimes 
necessary when our winters are severe, is a 
jolly “Burlesque.”” Secure a copy of Mother 
Goose—one of the children will no doubt 
have received one as a Christmas gift—and 
copy from it a dozen or more rimes to be cut 
into slips and distributed among those pres- 
ent. Each one keeps the character drawn a 
secret, as it is to be guessed, and then, if 
mother allows, searches the house for articles 
to assist in making the impersonation as 
realistic and ridiculous as possible. Cos- 
tumes, clothespins, vegetables, kitchen uten- 
sils and forty other things may be pressed 
into service according to the imagination of 
the actors. For instance, ‘‘Miss Muffet” 
may be frightened by a wonderful spider 
made of a potato and some bent sticks. 
“Little Boy Blue” may wear a lady’s opera 
cloak and blow a newspaper horn. The story 
of ‘The King in His Countinghouse” may 
be very amusing: 


The King was in his countinghouse, counting 
out his money; (Wrapping-paper crown—real 
money ) 

The Queen was in the parlor, eating bread and 
honey; (Paper crown—long train—real bread 
and honey) 

The maid was in the garden, hanging out the 
clothes; (String across the room—borrowed 
handkerchiefs ) 

By came a little bird and snapped off her nose. 
(Haveahuge paper nose ; little girl should snip it 
off with enormous shears ) 


In conclusion, ‘The Night Before Christ- 
mas” may be dramatized while someone 
reads the poem. 


NE can have a delightful time at a 

“Christmas Box Party.” Curiosity will 
be aroused when one receives a card on 
which a box is drawn, the invitation appear- 
ing on the three sides which are visible. The 
first thing to meet the eyes of the guests 
will be boxes to be used in place of chairs. 
When ali have arrived the whole party 
should be ushered into another room, where 
boxes are scattered in every available place. 
They are then told to guess the contents of 
each box. Not being very simple, this con- 
test is made all the more enjoyable. 

On the tops of the boxes clews to the con- 
tents appear. For instance, “Things to 
adore” indicates hinges, a lock and a key 
within the box. The box labeled “‘The be- 
ginning of Success”’ should contain a large 
letter ‘S”’; still another, ‘‘The Tutor,” may 
hold a horn. 

After the game all are again taken to their 
“box” seats, where the most clever guesser 
is awarded a prize of a box of candy. 

Another amusing box game is somewhat 
similar. Each person is presented with a 
box carefully wrapped in holly paper, tied 
with ribbon and labeled as described, with 
some such title as ‘‘Chicken Dinner,” for 
instance. Each person is permitted to ex- 
plore the contents of his box, tie it up and 
pass it to someone else. As each holds a 
joke, there will be much fun in examining the 
boxes. Here is a list of the contents: 


Chicken dinner (corn). 

California red hats (brickbats). 
Monkey (person looks in mirror). 
Angora kittens (pussy willows). 
White rat (gray hair). 

Grecian statue (a tallow candle). 
Last of the race (a large letter ‘‘ E’’). 
Wooed and won (a piece of wood and figure 1). 
Little mates (a pair of small mittens). 
The Lost Chord (a piece of string). 
Summer resort (a fan). 

Out of the Depths (a piece of coal). 


Later might be served a salad course in 
boxes decorated with crépe paper, followed 
by a sherbet course served in the same 
manner. Tiny souvenir boxes of candy 
should be given to the friends, on departure, 
with a card of happy greeting attached. 

Where a fireplace is available a charming 
party for older folks may be given in the 





spirit of an Old English 
Christmas. The Lord 
and the Lady. of the 
Manor (really the host 
and the hostess of the 
occasion) welcome their 
friends before the open 
fender. A “yule log” 
(the old name for a 
wheeled log) is brought 
in and placed in the 
grate, after which the 
guests settle themselves 
for the singing of carols and list to the 
reading of Christmas stories or pc. 3. “A 
Book of Hospitality,” by Arthur Guiterman, 
may be used for this occasion. Choose the 
poems from the guest book that are most 
appropriate and arrange them in groups to 
be recited by half a dozen girls to be sta- 
tioned in various corners of the room. 
Guests may be told that the “Ceremony 
of Lighting the Fire and of the Hospitalities’”’ 
will take place at nine o’clock. As the clock 
strikes, the host touches a match to the wood 
beneath the yule log and the hostess reads the 
“House Blessing.” In the hush of interest 
which follows, a young woman standing in 
the door of the vestibule begins the quaint 
words of the welcome of “‘The Door”’: 


A faithful Door I stand, both strong and stout, 
To keep all Good within, all Ill without. 

You knock—I open wide with right Good will, 
While hearts that love thee open wider still. 


The Doorstep, the Mat, the Knocker, the 
Threshold, the Easy-Chair, Books and other 
objects give their welcome, including the 
lovely invocation of the House Spirit: 

Unseen I brood, the Blessing old to give: 
‘Sleep soundly. Wake in Vigor. Gladly live.” 


‘The invitations of the Larder and the Tea 
Urn bring the guests to the dining room, to 
the simplest: of homemade refreshments: 
coffee, minced turkey sandwiches, cookies, 
doughnutsand candies. Christmas Carolsand 
the writing of names in the guest book close 
an informal evening of old-fashioned cheer. 


OR a really lively evening a ‘ Nutting 
Party” will provide plenty of fun. The 
following is an explanatory invitation: 

Did you ever know that a Christmas tree 

Grew splendid nuts? Then come and see; 

We'll gather them from branches bright 

And hunt them out on Christmas night. 

There will be games of nuts, of course, 

And you will laugh till you are hoarse; 

I’ll welcome you on the stroke of eight 

If you will join my Nutting féte. 

These invitations may be printed on cards 
and mailed, or printed or typewritten on 
rather thin paper and folded small enough to 
be put inside of peanut shells. The latter is 
in better keeping with the other ideas of the 
social. Break the peanut the long way across 
and remove the kernel without destroying 
the shell. Place the invitation inside the 
shell, and tie it shut with a string or a red 
and green ribbon. These will begin to arouse 
the interest as soon as they are received. 


Group the ‘‘ Nuts.”? When the guests ar- 
rive give each one a slip of paper on which 
is written the name of a nut. Use only as 
many names as you desire to have groups of 
people, say five or six, then all those holding 
the name of chestnut will be in one group, 
the hazelnuts in another, and so forth. Plan 
to make the groups as nearly even in numbers 
as possible. Contests then begin, to be par- 
ticipated in by one representative from each 
group of nuts in turn. Keep an account of 
points won by each group and award prizes 
accordingly. 

A “Nut Hunt,” a “Peanut Race” and 
a “Fishpond Contest” are now in order. 


Scrambled Nuts. Select a boy from each 
group, and use either black or English wal 
nuts. The leader drops a nut on the floor 
and all scramble for it. ‘Ten or twelve nuts 
are sufficient, dropped one at a time. The 
one getting the most nuts is the winner. 


The “Nutt” Family Tree. This is a clever 
contest to be participated in by all. Write the 
contest on slips of paper, number them, and 
fasten them on the Christmas Tree: 


(1) A Dairy Product; (2) A Brain Recep- 
tacle; (3) First Word of One of the Mother 
Goose Rimes; (4) A Summer Vegetable; (5) A 
Variety of Livestock; (6) The Edge of a Body 
of Water; (7) A Storage Place; (8) A Girl’s 
Name; (9) Part of a House. 

The answers are: (1) Butternut. (2) Coco- 
nut. (3) Hickory Nut. (4) Peanut. (5) Pignut. 
(6) Beechnut. (7) Chestnut. (8) Hazelnut. (9) 
Walnut. 


The group having the largest percentage 
of correct answers wins the point. 
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Loook! the king and his knights are approaching,” 
Aj. cried Roland. How Roland followed Charle- 
vs magne, became one of his bravest knights, and 
WZ gave his life for France, thus forms one of the 
i. fascinating tales in 


Stories of Great Adventures 


By Carolyn S. Bailey. 


Abook of inspirational romance andadventure 

based on the best in classic legendary and bal- 
lad material. Simple, strong and full of the folk 
spirit of peoples who struggled against oppression, 
these great legends awaken the child’s powers of 
moral reasoning. 
addition to the children’s library in any home. 


Bradley Quality Books 


are made for “‘mothers-who-care’”’—who are interested in stories which 
exert the right kind of influence upon their children. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TWINKLY EYES, The Little Black Bear. 
By Allen Chaffee. Pictures by Peter Da Ru. Twinkly Eyes is a winsome 
character, with his unquenchable pluck and joyousness; and with him the 
reader lives through glorious days by the streams and on the mountain 


STORIES OF WAKELAND AND DREAMLAND by Anne Elizabeth Allen. 
In the Wakeland stories we find mirrored incidents and experiences in the 
life of a little child, while the Dr 1 i 
of his life by picturing to him fairies and elves in a graphic w 


At all good stores, or direct by mail from the publishers. 
Write for illustrated circular of BRADLEY BOOKS. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Dept. 11, Springfield, Mass. 
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Pictures by Clara M. Burd 


This book makes a valuable 


Cloth. Illustrated. Price $1.25. 


Jor Children 





Cloth. Illustrated. Price $1.00. 





d stories suppl t the fanciful side 


ay 
Cloth. Illustrated. Price 75¢. 








BIG PAYING HOTEL POSITIONS OPEN 


to trained women; we train you by mail; get 20 years’ hotel 
experience in few months; fine living and work is fascinatingly 
interesting; quick advancement; send for free book today. 


Lewis Hotel Training School, 7712 Mather Building, Washington, D.C. 


Colburn’s 


@Red Label 
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° , Sheer Batiste. Tucks featherstitch- 
Child s 50 ing and embroidery in yoke. Neck 
amu 2nd sleeves edged with veining and 
Dress lace. Infants to 2 yrs. No. 271; 
special $3.50. 
e 50 Nainsook. Embroidery and feath- 
t = = erstitching. Infants to 2 yrs. No. 
271-S; special $2.50. 
Organdy. Tucks, featherstitching 


, Cap oo 39 and hemstitching. Infants to 2 


yrs. No. 271-C; special $3.50. 


e ? Hand-made in 
De Lis Infants’-Wear P7375, 2? 
Quarter, New Orleans, by expert French needle- 
women specializing in the same class of fine work 
that comes from France. Write for catalog of 
newest models. Take advantage of introductory 
offer on any one or all three of these specials; sent. 
prepaid. Money back if not satisfactory. 
DE LIS, Department F, New Orleans 

















PRICES 
VANILLA 


gives a different taste 
to puddings, cakes, 
candies and cookies. 
It’sthepurejuicefrom 
the best vanilla beans. 
; PRICE FLAVORING 
i 4 EXTRACT COMPANY 
re Chicago, U. S. A. 

i In Business 66 Years 
} 
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Price’s 
Tropikid 
on the label 
f Peanut 


Oil 


—is a wholesome and 
easily digested Amer- 
ican food oil—ideal 


for both table and 
cooking purposes. 


Ask for 
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Piedmont | 
AUT of 5 


Kibpie Koo? 


ROCHESTER 


Bassinet—Crib—Play-Pen Combined ¢ 
For price of a good crib alone 
Saves money. Saves health and worry, yours 
and Baby's. Protects Baby day and night, in- 
doors or out. 
Gleaming white. Safety-screened. Wheels thru 
doors. Springs raise or lower with one motion. 
Folds to carry. ey 
You cannot afford to try to raise Baby from j 
birth thru four years without a Kiddie-Koop. s 
If it isn’t made by Trimble, Ow 
it isn’t a Kiddie-Koop. 
Write for FREE Booklet and 10-day Trial Offer. 
Dealers—Get interesting proposition, 
E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. 
431 Central Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
For Canada—Lea-Trimble Mfg. Co., Toronto, 




















This popular hair bow 
fastener—holds ribbon 
securely in place, keeps 
them from es 
from coming unti 
from loss. Ask your 
dealer for it. Makes a 
beautiful present. 


Sentry-Uniform 
Hair Bow 


Fastener 


Patented and trade- 
mark protected 1914 


Made in Four Grades, 
10c, 25c, 50c and 
$1.00 Quality 


If your Department 
Store or Jeweler has 
not secured his stock, 
select one of these de- 
signs, and send number 





and price plus 5 cents 
orpostageand packing. 


GOLDSMITH MFG. CO. 
’ Providence, R. L. 


Sv 


No. 5053—Diamond 
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Brian Kent. 


thetic heart. And Betty Jo! 





THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 
E, W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO 


Harold Bell Wright’s Greatest Novel 
Nearly One Million Already Sold 
Your Best and Most Helpful Gift 

for Christmas Will Be This New - 
Ozark Story of Life and Love 


THE RE-CREATION OF BRIAN KENT 


The story is as sweet and clean 
and wholesome as the atmosphere 
of the out-of-doors of God’s un- 
spoiled world of the Ozark hills. 


Cloth, 12mo., $1.50 


Illustrations in Colors by J. Allen St. John 


Harold Bell Wright knows life and how 
we live it or he could never have created 
And how we should love to 
meet dear old Auntie Sue, the sweetest 
and most charming character it has ever 
been our good fortune to know. You come to love Judy, too. 
Poor, twisted, mountain-bred Judy. She will touch every sympa-_ |) 
She is just—well! just Betty Jo. 
She just naturally lives in the pages of the book. There are thrill-  |j 
ing incidents related with such vivid realism that one reads with |} 
breathless interest. And yet the fascinating power of the story is_ || 
rather in the skillful visualization of the clash and conflicts of || 
life’s invisible forces out of which the thrilling incidents come. 

| 


Other Novels by Harold Bell Wright—Over Eight Million Sold 


That Printer of Udell’s—The Shepherd of the Hills—The Calling | 
of Dan Matthews—The Winning of Barbara Worth—Their | 
Yesterdays—The Eyes of the World—When a Man’s a Man. 


Harold Bell Wright’s Books Are Sold Everywhere 


Our Big Catal f 
Books of All Publishers F REE 
other publishers. We supply the largest number of public, private and school 


libraries and individuals with all their books. Our service is quick and satisfying. 
Write for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 
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Illustration showing the biggest 
selling novel ever published, 
wrapped with special Christmas 
slip, cover in colors, ready for 
Christmas giving—at all book- 
stores. 








We catalog and sell by mail, at a big 
saving to you, over 25,000 


ks of 














Ready October 25th 


Our New 1919 
HOLIDAY HANDKERCHIEF 


and 


CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE 


The most unique holiday book pub- 
lished in this country. A post card will 
bring it to you. Send at once. There 
is no charge. 








No. 746. This box contains (3) Ladies’ all pure 
linen handkerchiefs. Hemstitched and Hand 
embroidered in one corner of each handkerchief. 
Each box contains (3) different designs with 
\ inch hem. 


Price $1.75 per box 
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HANDY BOXES 
To tie, or tag or label, to mend the 
minor accidents of domestic life, the 
Handy Box is First Aid to the 
Housewife. 


Write to Dennison, Dept. A 
Framingham, Mass., for “‘Handy Book” 
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Registered U. S. Patent Office 


takes all odor 


out of perspiration 
and keeps the body 


sweet and clean from bath 
to bath. 

“Mum” is quiet and gentle. 
Its use is a delicate habit. 


‘‘Mum"'—as easy to use as to say 


25c at Drug- and Department-stores, or by mail 
from us, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


“Mum” Mfg Co 1106Chestnut St., Phila. 








$300 


Just clip off 
the coupon and | 


l Name 


FOR CHRISTMAS! 


Sell us your spare time. You can easily 
make each hour bring you an extra dollar. 
Scores of spare-time subscription representatives of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, The Saturday Evening Post and The Country 
Gentleman, will earn more than $300.00 this month. Why not 
you too? You need not invest a single penny to learn all about 
our plans. Experience is unnecessary. Profits begin at once. 


| The Curtis Publishing Company 

i 465 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Gentlemen :—Tell meall about your spare-time money-making 

l plan. I’m interested. 





mail it today |, 
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Her Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


them happier than they are now. Yes, and 
from everybody’s point of view, I think I’m 
doing something good. Because when the 
woman is miserable, she can generally make 
her man miserable. But when the woman is 
happy, she can nearly always make the man 
happy too.” 

“T wish you’d make me happy,” sighed 
poor Wally. : 

“Here comes Helen,” said Mary with just 
the least trace of wickedness in her voice. 
‘*She’ll do her best, I’m sure.” 

Helen was dressed for the evening, her 
arms and shoulders gleaming, her coiffure 
like a golden turban. “Mary hardly ever 
dresses any more,” she said as she came 
down the stairs, “‘so I feel I have to do 
double duty.” 

On the bottom landing she stopped and 
with extravagant motions of her body sang 
the opening lines of the “Bedouin Love 
Song,” Wally joining in at last with his 
plaintive, passionate tenor. 

“If you ever lose your money, Wally,” 
she said, coming down the remaining stairs, 
“we'll take up comic opera.” Curtsying 
low, she simpered ‘‘ My lord!” and gave him 
her hand to kiss. 

‘She knows how to handle men,” thought 
Mary, watching, ‘just as the women at the 
factory know how to handle metal.” 

She was interrupted by a message from 
Hutchins, the butler. The spread of the strike 
had been flashed out by the news association 
early in the afternoon, and the eight-ten train 
had brought a company of reporters. 

“There are half a dozen of them,” said 
Hutchins, noble in voice and deportment. 
“Knowing your kindness to them before, I 
took the liberty of showing them into the 
library. Do you care to see them, or shall 
I tell them you are out?” 


ARY saw them, and they greeted her 

like old friends. It didn’t take long to 

confirm the news of the strike’s extension. 

“How many men are out now?” one of 
them asked. 

‘About fifteen hundred.” 

‘“What are you going to do when you have 
used up all your local women?” asked an- 
other. 

“What would you do?” 

“‘T don’t know,” he replied. ‘‘I guess I’d 
advertise for women in other cities—cities 
where they did this sort of thing during the 
war.” 

“Bridgeport, for instance,” suggested an- 
other. 

“Pittsburgh; there were a lot of women 
doing machine work there.” 

“St. Louis,” said a fourth. ‘Some of the 
shops in St. Louis were half full of women.” 

With the help they gave her, Mary made 
up a list. 

‘Even if you could fill the places locally,” 
said the first, “‘I think I’d get a few women 
from as many places as possible. It spreads 
the idea, makes a bigger story, rounds out 
the whole scheme.” 

After they had gone Mary sat thoughtful 
for a few minutes and then returned to the 
drawing-room. When she entered, Helen 
and Wally were seated on the music bench, 
and it seemed to Mary that they suddenly 
drew apart—or, if I may express a distinc- 
tion, that Wally suddenly drew apart while 
Helen played a chord upon the piano. 

“Poor Wally!” thought Mary a little 
later. “I wish he wouldn’t look like that 
when he sings. Perhaps he feels like I felt 
this spring. I wonder if Ma’m Maynard was 
right; I wonder if people do fall in love with 
love.” 

Later, when Helen took Wally into the 
next room to show him something and re- 
turned with a smile that was close to owncr- 
ship, you would never have guessed that 
Mary’s‘heart went heavy for a moment. 

“Helen,” she said, when their visitor had 
gone, “‘do you really love Wally, or are you 
just amusing yourself?” 

“T only wish that Burdon had half his 
money.” 

“Helen!” 

“Oh, it’s easy for you to say ‘Helen!’ 
You don’t know what it is to be poor. Well, 
good night, beloved. 


**Good night, good night, 
My love, my own,” 
she sang. “I’ve a busy day ahead of me 
” 
to-morrow. XVII 


ARY had a busy day too. Nearly a hun- 

dred women responded to her new ad- 
vertisement in the morning, and as many 
more at noon. Fortunately some of these 
were familiar with the work, and the most 
skillful were added to the corps of teachers. 
In addition to this, new nurses were tele- 
phoned for to take care of the rapidly growing 


nursery, temporary tables were improvised in 
the canteen, another battery of ranges was 
ordered from the gas company, and prepa- 
rations were made for Archey’s arrival with 
the laundry equipment. 

Steadily and surely the places left vacant 
by the men were filled with women, naturally 
deft of hand and quick of eye; but the more 
apparent it became that the third phase of 
the strike was being lost by the men, the 
more worried Archey looked, the oftener he 
peeped into the future and frowned at what 
he saw there. 

“The next thing we know,” he said to 
Mary one day, “every man on the place will 
walk out, and what are we going to do then?” 

She told him of the reporter’s suggestion. 

“A good idea too,” he said. “If I were 
you I’d start advertising in those other cities 
right away, and get as many applications on 
file as you can. Don’t just ask for women 
workers. Mention the kind you want— 
machine-tool hands, toolmakers, finishers, 
inspectors, packers; I’ll make you up a list. 
And, if you don’t mind, I’ll enlarge the 
canteen, and change the loft above it into a 
big dining room, and have everything ready 
this time.” 


FEW days later Spencer & Son’s adver- 

tisement appeared for the first time out- 
side of New Bethel, and soon a steady stream 
of applications began to come in. Although 
Mary didn’t know it, her appeal had a stir- 
ring note, like the peal of a silver trumpet. 
It gripped attention and warmed imagina- 
tion all the way from its first line: “A Call 
to Women,” toits signature: “‘ Josiah Spencer 
& Son, Inc., Mary Spencer, President.” 

“That’s the best yet,”’ said Archey, look- 
ing at the pile of applications on the third 
day. “I shan’t worry half so much now.” 

“T don’t worry at all any more,” said 
Mary. “Or at least I don’t worry about 
this,”’ she added to herself. 

She was thinking of Helen again. The 
night before, Helen had come in late and 
Mary soon knew that she had been with 
Burdon. Helen was quiet—for her—and 
rather pale as well. 

“Did you have a quarrel?” Mary had 
hopefully asked. 

‘Quarrel with Burdon Woodward?” asked 
Helen; and in a low voice she answered her- 
self; “I couldn’t if I tried.” 

“Do you love him, Helen?” 

To which after a pause, Helen had an- 
swered, much as she had spoken before: ‘I 
only wish he had half of Wally’s money.” 

“T have warned her so often,” thought 
Mary. ‘‘What more can I say?” She un- 
easily wondered whether she ought to speak 
to her aunts, but soon shook her head at 
that. ‘It would only bother them,” she told 
herself, ‘“‘and what good could it do?” 


EXT day at the factory she seemed to 
feel a shadow around her and a weight 
upon her mind. 

“What is it?” she thought more than 
once, pulling herself up short. The answer 
was never far away. “Oh, yes—Helen and 
Burdon Woodward. Well, I’m glad she’s 
going out with Wally to-day. She’s safe 
enough with him.” 

It had been arranged that Wally should 
drive Helen to Hartford to do some shop- 
ping, and they were expected back about 
nine o’clock in the evening. But nine o’clock, 
ten o’clock, eleven o’clock and midnight 
came, and still no sign of Wally’s car. 

“They must have had an accident,” 
thought Mary. But when one o’clock struck 
and still there was no word from the absent 
pair, Mary’s fancies grew tragic. 

By two o’clock she imagined the car over- 
turned at the bottom of some embankment, 
and both of them badly hurt. At three 
o’clock she began to have such dire fore- 
bodings that she went and woke up Aunt 
Cordelia, and was on the point of telephoning 
Wally’s mother when the welcome rumbling 
of a car was heard under the porte-cochére. 
It was Wally and Helen, and, although Helen 
looked pale, she had that air of ownership 
over her apologetic escort which every woman 
understands. 

Mary already divined the end of the story. 

““We were coming along all right,” said 
Wally, “‘and would have been home before 
ten. But when we were about nine miles 
from nowhere and going over a bad road, I 
had a puncture. Of course that delayed me 
a little—to change the wheels; but when I 
tried to start the car again, she wouldn’t go. 

“‘T fussed and fixed for a couple of hours, 
it seemed to me, and then I thought I’d 
better go to the nearest telephone and have 
a garage send a car out for us. But Helen, 
poor girl, was tired and of course I couldn’t 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 174 
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A Wonderful Family Gift—Overland 4 
With Three-Point Suspension Springs 


S a family gift, this new 
f Overland 4, the Four- 
Yoor Sedan will contribute 
smoothness of riding, useful- 
ness and enjoyment every day 
in the year. 


Three-Point Suspension 
Springs give a new kind of 
riding comfort—a comfort that 
was unknown until introduced 


by Overland 4. 


Spring attachment at the 
ends of a 130-inch Springbase 
give this easy-to-drive, 100- 
inch wheelbase car the riding- 
ease and the- road-steadiness 
of a large, heavy car of long 
wheelbase. 


The wheels go upand down, 
following the irregularities of 
the road, but car and passen- 
gers sail along smoothly. 


Car and passengers are free 
from the ordinary jolts, vibra- 
tions and side swaying. 


Thelightweight of the Over- 
land 4 makes for exceptional 
economy. Its life is prolonged 
because the springs protect the 
car from the racking damage 
of road blows. 


This Four-Door Sedan is a 
quality car throughout, of 


WILLYS-OVERLAND INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Sedans, Coupés, Touring Cars and Roadsters 
Willys-Overland, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


graceful design, and smart 
appearance and conveniences. 


Its equipment is complete, 
from Auto-Lite Starting and 
Lighting to U. S. L. Batteries. 


Have the Overland Dealer 
show you this car. Overland 4, 
Four-Door Sedan, $1375; 
Coupé, $1325; Touring, $845; 
Roadster, $845. Prices f. o. b. 
Toledo. 
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Wise parents and the perfect nursery floor 


The nursery floor is childhood’s stage whereon the youngsters dramatize life 


as it appears to them. Here they ride to war on fiery chargers. 























Here they — 


(figuratively) into the cab of a mechanical engine and whirl the “Limited” across 


vast continents from wall to wall. 


In furnishing the nursery, wise are those parents who remember their own 
youth. Who remember that mechanical toys cannot be properly operated or 
thoroughly enjoyed on carpets. Who remember, too, that plain wood floors are 
splintery and that parquetry floors are slippery, and that both of them are mighty 
hard and painful on sudden impact. To the parents who remember these things 
the perfect nursery floor is a Blabon Art Floor of linoleum. 


In the nursery the child is “monarch of all 
he surveys,” and in the exercise of his royal 
prerogatives he is none too easy on the fur- 
nishings of his kingdom. So the nursery 
floor-covering must be of a toughness and 
durability to withstand the happy savageries 
of youth. Again, the perfect floor is a 
Blabon floor. 


And then there is health to be thought of. 
The dirt which lurks in woven carpets and 
mattings, and in the cracks of wood floors, is 
obviously unhealthful. A Blabon floor can- 
not absorb dust or dirt; things spilled or 
dropped upon it are easily removed; and the 
linseed oil in its composition.is a preventive 


Important Notice: 


tected upon examining the edge of the fabric. 


Established 68 years 
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Floor-coverings made upon a felt paper base are not 
linoleum. Such felt paper products have a black interior which is easily de- 


The George W Blabon Company 


of germs. Blabon floors are charming to look 
upon, and economical to buy. 

The floor in our illustration is Blabon solid 
brown linoleum. Thrown over it is a small 
Colonial woven rug which can be taken up 
and cleaned with ease and frequency. 


Altogether there are 319 Blabon creations 
with and without patterns, from which to choose 
floors and floor coverings not only for nurseries, 
every decorative scheme 
inthe home. Ask your 
show you the genuine i ee 
Blabon Art Linoleums. Why 


but for every room and . 
floor-covering dealer to 2°) 
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Your Home-Canned Fruits 
By Harriet Ellsworth Coates 


NINE of the most delicious of 
desserts is a fruit tart. For 
) || this dainty open tart so often 
_served in France, where the 
y)| covered fruit pie is almost 
@~j| unknown, a nice short pastry 
P\5q)) may be used, or a puff paste, 
——J as preferred. To make the 
vals paste, sift two cupfuls of flour and one- 
quarter of a teaspoonful of salt onto the 
pastry board, Make a well in the center, pour 
in sufficient ice water and the juice of half 
a lemon to form a smooth paste, working in 
at the same time a tablespoonful of butter. 
Knead the paste until smooth, and allow it 
to stand for a few minutes. _Wash half a 
pound of butter in ice water, knead it in a 
cloth and shape it into a flat square. Roll 
out the paste into a square about twice the 
size of the butter. Put the butter in the 
center of the 
paste, fold in the 
four sides so as to 
envelop the butter 
completely. Roll 
out gently in one 
direction only,and 
fold in three. 
Keep the paste 
in a cool place, and 
repeat rolling and 
folding as before 
four times, allow- 
ing the paste to 
rest at least fifteen 
minutes. When 
ready to use, roll 
out some of the 
puff paste and linea pie tin with it. Ornament 
the edges and prick the bottom of the paste to 
prevent blistering while baking. Fill with 
uncooked rice and bake until a golden 
brown. Remove the rice from the baked 
tart crust. When cold fill with any canned 
fruit; reduce some of the juice by boiling 
without a lid and glaze the fruit with this, 
leaving it to solidify like jelly when cold. 








Creamed Apple 
Tart. Filla baked 
tart crust three 
parts full with 
finely cut cooked 
apples seasoned 
with half a tea- 
spoonful of grated 
lemon peel and 
one tablespoonful 
of lemon juice. 
Pour over a boiled 
custard, grate a 
little nutmeg over 
thetopand the tart 
is ready to serve. 


Gooseberry Tarts. Line small tart pans 
with puff paste; fill with canned goose- 
berries and sprinkle with sugar and small 
pieces of butter. Bake in quick oven. 


Canned Apricot Tarts. Linedeep tins with 
puff paste and bake it a light brown. Let it 
cool, and then spread some marmalade on 
the bottom. Cover the marmalade with 
drained canned 
apricots and re- 
duce the sirup 
with a little sugar 
added. Pour this 
over the apricots. 


Grape Tarts. 
Line deep tart 
tins with puff 
paste and bake in 
a quick oven. 
Make a thick 
sirup of a cupful 
of sugar and half 
a cupful of water. 
Color this with 
pink vegetable 
paste. Fill the 
shells with canned grapes and pour the sirup 
over. Serve with a teaspoonful of whipped 
cream on each tart. 


Apple Tarts. Line tart tins with pie pastry, 
and then fill it with tart apples cut into 
small pieces. Sprinkle with finely shredded 
citron, small bits of butter, some sugar and 
half a "teaspoonful of currant jelly. Bake in 
a hot oven. 





Pineapple Slices Overlay Currant Jelly 








Raspberry Tarts. Line tart tins with pas- 
try and bake in a hot oven for fifteen min- 
utes. Remove the tart from the pan and 
brush over with white of egg; sprinkle over 
with a little sugar, and return to the oven to 
brown lightly. Fill with raspberries and 
cover with whipped cream. 


Peach Tarts. Line small pastry tins with 
puff paste and half fill with orange marma- 
lade; lay half a canned peach on each tart, 
and a cherry on top, and bake in a quick 
oven. Boil the fruit sirup until it is thick, 
and pour a little of the sirup over the tart. 


Blueberry Tarts. Prepare the pastry as 
for cherry tarts. When cool half fill the 
shells with thick cornstarch custard. To 
half a cupful of juice add one cupful of sugar, 
and boil down until thick. Fill up the shells 
with blueberries 
and pour over 
them the rich, 
sweet sirup. 


Plum Tarts. 
Cover tart tins 
with puff paste, 
then fill with plums 
from which the 
stones have been 
removed. Dust 
lightly with sugar 
and bake in a 
moderate oven. 


Cherry Tarts. 
Remove the pits 
from a can of cherries; boil the fruit juice 
with sugar until thick. Fill tart pans with 
short pastry and bake in a quick oven. Fill 
the shells with the cherries and pour over a 
little of the thick sirup. 


Pineapple Tarts. Line small oval tart tins 
with puff paste and bake in a hot oven; put 
a tablespoonful of currant jelly in the bottom 
of each and cover 
with slices of pine- 
apple. Cover each 
tart with a little of 
the sirup. 


Frosted Cherry 
Tart. Fill baked 
tart crust with 
stoned, cooked or 
canned cherries. 
Cover with a little 
of the sweetened 
fruit sirup flavored 
with cinnamon. 


‘Shon eimaivena 
A Halved Peach on Orange Marmalade stiff wages _— 


whisked 

white of egg mixed 

with two tablespoonfuls of sugar. Garnish 

the top with a few berries and return to the 

oven long enough to set the egg and brown 
the surface. 


Strawberry Tart. Fill a baked tart crust 
with preserved strawberries and cover with 
sweetened whipped cream. Smooth over the 
surface with the blade of 2 knife. Decorate 
with a strawberry 
in the middle and 
cut leaves of an- 
gelica or citron 
placed in a circle 
around it. 


Banana Tart. 
Vill a baked tart 
crust with slices 
of bananas ar- 
ranged in layers, 
forming circles 
around the tart. 
Sprinkle each 
layer of fruit with 


Sweet,Sirupy BlueberriesOverThickCustard  Iittle currant 


fruitsirup. Brush 

over the top with 
well-reduced fruit sirup. When cold these 
tarts look pretty with the red overglaze. 


Prune Tart. Cook half a pound of French 
prunes, with the sirup and lemon rind, until 
tender; drain them, remove the stones and 
make into a pulp; fill a baked tart crust with 
the prepared fruit, cover with whipped cream, 
smooth over the surface with a knife and 
decorate with strips of blanched almonds. 
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Nothing catches fire quicker than a 
Christmas tree. An overturned 
candle, a crossed wire, the contact of 
a lighted cigarette or cigar—in an in- 
stant the flames spread. How many 
unhappy Christmas days, how many 
homes burned, how many little lives 
lost! Play safe this year. Put a Pyrene 
Fire Extinguisher or two in your home. 
Sold by hardware and electrical supply 
dealers and garages 
Saves 15% on automobile insurance 
Write for catalog of other fire appliances 











Make Christmas Safe with Pyrene 


fst 


SAVES LIFE 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 


Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
@yrene Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


























BABY SCALES 


WATCH your Baby's weight. 
@ Guard against falling weight and 


malnutrition. STORK BABY 
X SCALES are a nursery necessity. 
ae Weigh 24 lbs. by ounces. Ex- 


tremely accurate. Beautifully fin- 

ished in ivory white. Baby weight chart 

free. STORK SCALES also adapted to 

household weighing. Price complete, 
$8.75. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
THE STORE SHOP 

Room 700,140 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 


I TRUST YOU 10 DAYS 


Beautiful 3 separate stem fine human hair ON 
switch, naturally wavy, 24 inches long. yale 


On Approval. Send no money. 
Send a sample of your hair and receive # 
a switch to match. Pay $5.00 in ten days 

or return. Extra shades a little more. 
Combings made into switches, $1.75. 
Write for free Beauty Book showing high va 
grade hair goods and toilet preparations. 
ANNA AYERS, Dept. 401 
220 South State Street, Chicago 
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Wigs $9 get 
And Up 











Ask your jeweler to show 
you the watch with the 
Waltham movement that 
is actually smaller than a 
dime in diameter. 


Waltham is Preferred 


because it is manufactured 
by standardized mechani- 
cal processes which insure 
unite ormity and time-keep- 
ing qualities unequalled i in 
watches containing a large 
number of hand made 
parts. 

The “Smallest Amer- 
ican Watch” (Waltham 
movement)—cased in 
many beautiful designs— 
exquisitely wrought, dia- 
mond and calibre sa 2 
incrusted cases of go } 
platinum. Prices, Sisote > 
$1,500 and up. 


Write for illustrated 
booklet, “‘The Small- 


est American Watch.” 


Jacques Depollier & Son 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Militar 
Watches, ““D-D’’ Khaki Watch, Miladi 

Militaire, Depollier Government ‘seomnabed 
Water and Dustproof Watch, and high-class 
specialties for Waltham Watches. 


15 Maiden Lane, New York City, N. Y. 
Dubois Watch Case Co. Established 1877 





my this, for over one hun 
| faculties of higher iadinations are studying in our 


| Craining for Autroncig! 


How towrite, what to write, | 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
‘Turn your ideas into dollars, 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 

ing, Versification, ——. 

ad Writing, pntoney 

. riting, “> taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Berg Esenwein, 


1 for a years editor of Lippincott’ 8 Magazine, and 


onstructive criticism. 


a staff of literary experts. 
Real teaching. 


Frank, honest, helpful advice. 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories 
and articles written mostly in spare time— 

“‘play work,” he calls it. Another pupil re- 
ceived over ‘31, 000 before completing her first 
course. Another, a busy wife and mother, is 
—_——- over $75 a week from photoplay 
writing alone. 


| There is no other institution or agency doing so much 


—_ universities recognize 


embers of the English 


for writers, young or old. 


Literary Department. editors recognize it, for 


| they are constantly recommending our courses. 


We publish The Writer’s Library. We also pub- 
lish The Writer’s Monthly, especially valuable 
for its full reports of the literary market. Besides 
our teac hing service, we offer a manuscript criti- 
cism service. 
150-page illustrated catalog free 
Please address 


| Che Home Correspondence School 


Dept..70, Springfield, Mass. 


conten 1697 INCORPORATED 1904 











SHELL 


"Lady ,f Jainty 


Glonial Quality 


al Al R Pp | N S ~TtOSe pins are just the right shape to set off your coiffure.” 
Z Yes—they're Lady Dainty Shell Hair Pins—and you can 
J get the very newest shapes and sizes—all practically unbreak- 


able, too!" 


Long, / even points with a smooth hand- 
finish are other desirable features of this 
Colonial Quality product. 

Shell, amber, and gray—all shapes and sizes 
—25c a box at good stores everywhere 


SAMSTAG’S New York 


1200 B’way 
Send far the Colonial Quality Booklet 
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Winter days arouse 
the wafHe appetite! 


Who doesn’t like crisp, hot, 
buttery-and-syrupy waffles? 


And how easy to make with 
a Griswold Waffle Iron! Cast 
of heavy metal, this iron heats 
evenly and turns out delicious 
golden-brown waffles. Air- 
cooled handlesand ball-bearing 
socket make turningeasy — you 
just turn the pan over without 
lifting it from the stove. 


The deep groove prevents 
overflowing batter or fat from 
falling on the stove or into 
the fire. 





Griswold cast iron skillets, Dutch 
Ovens and griddles should be in 
every home. Iron utensils improve 
with age and never wear out. 


Look for “Griswold’’ 
—the sign of quality on 
all kitchen utensils. 


THE GRISWOLD 
MFG. CO. 
Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 
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Get aCELLO HOT WATER a 
BO E and secure absolute protection. 

. canst be punctured, crack, break, or 

lea 


a 

Q 0 
1] The CELLO is the most highly perfected J 
bottle in the world. Will outlast and outserve 

O all others. It is practically in ctible. You 1] 
1] can heat it Aolter with perfect safety. Comes 1] 
with a removable cover of soft, dainty flannel, 
and a quickly attachable handle for Gling oad 0 
;_ 1] 

No. 150 (nickeled steel, guaranteed ) 

0 3 pint size $2. 60° 0 
1 No. 250 (nickeled brass, guaranteed five 0 
0 years) 3 pint size $3.00 0 


Ask your local dealer toshow you the CELLO 
line. If he can’t supply you, write direct to us. 


A. S. CAMPBELL COMPANY 


‘ r 
a 276 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. a 


Insist on getting the ONLY hot a 
‘3 bottle made with an Internal Ex a 
pansion Spring that ang oy aide. 

walls from collapsing. It's the Z£ 


ys a> F TRADE ) & LO 














STEEL ENGRAVED CHRISTMAS 
18 FOR | GREETINGCARDS, withenvelopes. 
Assorted Designs, all on Whiting’s Kid 
1 Finish Stock. 
° VIRGINIA STATIONERY CO. 
Wedding Engravers. Richmond, Va. 











PASeEtRy AND CRAFT MATERIALS 

g- Reeds, raffia, wooden-bases, chair cane, dyes, books, 

on 7a wor.. in leather, beads, stencilling, wood block printing, 

china, glass painting, painted wood, weaving, carving, jewelry, cop- 
Stoughton 


per, pottery. Louis Drake, Inc., 39 Everett St. Allston, Mass. 
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Mary M ak -, ore 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 170) 


leave her there alone. So I tackled the 
engine again and just when I was giving up 
hope a car came along. They couldn’t take 
us in—they were filled—but they promised 
to wake up a garage man in the next town 
and send him to the rescue. It was half past 
two when he turned up, but it didn’t take 
him long to find the trouble, and here we 
are at last.” 


E DREW a full breath and turned to 

Helen. “Of course I wouldn’t have 
cared a snap,” he said, “if it hadn’t been 
for poor Helen here.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind—now,” she said. 

“T knew it!” thought Mary. “Thcy’re 
engaged.” And though she tried to smile 
at them both, for some reason which I can 
never hope to explain it took an effort. 
Wally and Helen were still looking at each 
other. 

“Tired, dear?” he asked. 

Helen nodded and glanced at Mary with 
a look that said: “‘ Did you hear him call me 
‘dear’?” 

“T think if I were you I’d go to bed,” 
continued Wally, all gentle solicitude. She 
took an impulsive step toward him. He 
kissed her. 

““We’re engaged,” he said to Mary. 

What Mary said in answer she couldn’t 
remember herself when she tried to recall it 
later, for a strange thought had leaped into 
her mind, driving out everything else. “I 
almost hate to ask,” she thought. ‘‘It would 
be too dreadful to know.” 

But curiosity has always been one of the 
human family’s fateful gifts, and at the break- 
fast table next morning Mary had Wally to 
herself. ‘‘Oh, Wally,” she said, “what did 
the garage man find was the trouble with 
your car?”’ 

“The simplest thing imaginable,”’ he said. 
“One of the wires leading to the switch on 
the instrument board had worked loose— 
that awful road, you know.” 

“T knew it,’ Mary quietly told herself; 
and in her mind she again saw Helen demon- 
strating how to quell the wildest car on 
earth. 

“Did Helen cry when she saw how late it 
was getting?” 

“She did at first,” he said, looking very 
solemn, ‘‘but when T told her ——” 

His confessions were interrupted by Hutch- 
ins, who whispered to Mary that she was 
wanted on the telephone. “It’s Mr. Forbes,” 
he said. 

Archey’s voice was ringing with excite- 
ment when he greeted Mary over the wire. 

“Can you come down to the office early 
this morning?” he asked. 

““What’s the matter?” 

“T just found out that the rest of the men 
had a meeting last night—and they voted to 
strike. There won’t be a man on the place 
this morning, and there may be trouble.” 


FTERWARD, when Mary looked back 
at the leading incidents of the big strike, 
it wasn’t the epic note which interested her 
the most, although the contest had for her its 
momentsofexaltation. Nordidherthoughts 
revert the oftenest to those strange things 
which might have engrossed the chance ob- 
server—work and happiness walking hand 
in hand, for instance, to the accompaniment 
of Mrs. Kelly’s drum, or woman showing 
that she can acquire the same dexterity on a 
drilling machine as on a sewing machine, the 
same skill at a tempering oven as at a cook- 
stove, the same competence and neatness in 
a factory as in a house. 

Indeed, when all is said and done, the sound 
of the work which women were presently do- 
ing at New Bethel was only an echo of the 
tasks which women had done during four 
years of war, and, being a repetition of his- 
tory, it didn’t surprise Mary when she stopped 
to think it over. But, looking back at the 
whole experience later, these were the two 
reflections which interested her the most. 

“They have always called woman a rid- 
dle,” she thought. ‘I wonder if that is be- 
cause she could never be natural. If woman 
has been a riddle in the past, I wonder if this 
is the answer now.” 

That was her first reflection. 

Her second was this, and in it she un- 
consciously worded one of the great lessons 
of life: “The things I worried about seldom 
happened. It was something which nobody 
ever dreamed of that nearly ended every- 
thing.” 

And when she thought of that, her breath 
would come a little quicker and soon she 
would shake her head and try to put her 
mind on something else; although, if you 
had been there I think you would have seen 
a suspicious moisture in her eye. 

So that you may better understand 
Mary’s two reflections and the events which 
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led to them, I shall now return’ to the morn- 
ing when she received Archey’s message that 
every man in the factory had gone on strike 
as a protest against the employment of 
women. j 

As soon as she reached the office she sent 
a facsimile letter to the skilled women work- 
ers who had applied from out of town. “If 
we only get a third of them,” she thought, 
‘we'll pull through somehow.” 

But Mary was reckoning without her 
book. For one thing, she was unaware of 
the publicity which her experiment was re- 
ceiving; and for another thing perhaps it 
didn’t occur to her that the same yearnings, 
the same longings, the same stirrings which 
moved her own heart and mind so often, the 
same vague feeling of imprisonment, the 
same vague groping for a way out, might 
also be moving the hearts and minds of 
countless other women, and especially those 
who had for the first time in their lives 
achieved economic independence by means 
of their labor in the war. 

Whatever the reason, so many skilled 
women journeyed to New Bethel that week, 
coming with the glow of crusaders, eager to 
write their names on this momentous page 
of woman’s history, that Mary’s worry 
turned into a source of embarrassment. 
However, by straining every effort, accom- 
modations were found for the visitors and 
the work of reorganization was at once 
begun. 


HE next six weeks were the busiest, I had 

almost said the most feverish, in Mary’s 
life. The day after the big strike was de- 
clared, not a single bearing was made at 
Spencer & Son’s great plant. For a factory 
is like a road of many bridges, and when 
half of these bridges are suddenly swept 
away traffic is out of the question. So the 
first problem was to bridge the gaps. 

From the new arrivals the most skilled 
were set to work at once—women who had 
learned their trades during the war. 

Also, a call was issued for local workers 
and the “school” was opened, larger than 
ever. For the first few weeks it might be 
said that half the factory was a school of 
intensive instruction; and then, one day 
which Mary will never forget, a few lonely 
looking bearings made laborious progress 
through the plant—only a few, but each one 
embodying a secret which I shall tell you 
about later. 

The missing bridges weren’t completed 
yet, you understand—not by any manner of 
means; but at least the foundations had 
been laid, and every day the roadway be- 
came a little wider and a little firmer, and 
the progress of the bearings became a little 
thicker and a little quicker. 

And oh, the enthusiasm of the women— 
their shining eyes, their breathless attention 
as they felt the roadway growing solid be- 
neath their feet and knew it was all the 
result of their work! 

“If we keep on at this rate,”’ said Archey, 
looking at the reports in Mary’s office one 
morning, “it won’t be long before we’re 
doing something big.” 

There was just the least touch of astonish- 
ment in his voice, masculine, unconscious, 
which raised an equally unconscious touch 
of exultation in Mary’s answer. “Perhaps 
sooner than you think,” she said. 

For no one knew better than she that the 
new organization was rapidly finding itself 
now that the roadway of production had 
been rebuilt. Every day weak spots had 
been mended, curves straightened out, nar- 
row places made wider. 

“‘Let’s speed up to-day,” she finally said, 
‘and see what we can do.” 


T THE end of that day the reports showed 
that all the departments had made an 
improvement until the bearings reached the 
final assembling room, and there the traffic 
had become congested. For the rest of the 
week the assembly room was kept under scru- 
tiny, new methods were tried, more women 
were set to work. 

“‘Let’s speed up again to-day,” said Mary 
one morning, “‘and see if we can make it this 
time.” 

And finally came the day when they did 
make it! For four consecutive days their 
output equaled the best ever done by the 
factory; and then, just as every woman was 
beginning to thrill with that jubilation which 
only comes of a hard task well done, a weak 
spot developed in the heat-treating depart- 
ment. 

Oh, how everybody frowned and clicked 
their tongues! You might have thought 
that all the cakes in the world had suddenly 
burned in the ovens, that every clothesline 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 176 
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There’s the Rub 


The least dampness, even damp 
air, causes the polished surface of 
your electric and ordinary irons 
to rust. 


Prevent this destructive rust by rubbing 
the ironing surface with a little 3-in-One. 
Do this after each ironing. It will only 
take a minute. The oil partially takes 
the place of wax and makes the ironing 
easier. 


he 
3-1n -One 
The High Quality Househeld Oil 4 


Also prevent rust on laundry and kitchen § 
stove—gasoline or coal—by rubbing } 
3-in-One on the burners, inside the oven; 
and polish the nickeied parts. It does 
not dry out but sinks into the pores of 
the metal, forming a 
protective covering that 

defies moisture. 


There are 73 distinct 
uses for 3-in-One in every 
household. You need it. 


Sold at all good stores. |f 
East of Rocky Moun-|f 
tain States, 15c, 25c and | 
60c in bottles; also in]F 
30c Handy Oil Cans. d 

Generous sample | 
FREE snaDictionaryof iJ 
uses. To save postage, IE 
request these on a postal. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. |f 


165 CVH. Broadway, New Tork 
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Remove Corns 
With Freezone 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


| i 














Apply a few drops of Freezone upo: a 
tender, aching corn or a callus fo: a 
few nights. The soreness stops ad 
shortly theentirecorn or callusloosensa1d 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pan. 

Freezone removes hard corns, sft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Fréezone does not ir- 
ritate the surrounding skin. You ‘cel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never ‘et 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any dug 
store in the United States or Canada. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati,O. _ 


Wed a 100 Announcem 00 
or Invitations 
Ls — n SAC 
Write 
Cards 150, ise.  — Engraving Co., 4A Walnut St., Phils. Pe 
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all night by using CHLOROX twice daily; for in one 
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CHLOROx 


The Smooth Tooth Paste 


LEAN teeth for three months—healthy gums for the teeth and protects delicate tooth enamel; 
ninety days—a pleasant taste every morning and CHLOROX does prevent decay. 


Send Ten Cents for a Two 
Weeks’ Trial Tube 





The key empties the tube—nearly 300 brushfuls 
tube of CHLOROX is 290 inches of creamy cleanser. of CHLOROX for fifty cents. And the last iit 


CHLOROX is different because the chemicals CHLOROX from the tube is as fresh, creamy and 
compounded into it clean where no brush can reach, cleansing as the first. 


and also stimulate the flow of those natural fluids 

which keep clean mouths healthy. These chemicals «gue nee use CHLOROX never have 
are compounded in the smooth CHLOROX paste— 
milled to assure perfect smoothness—which polishes “‘CHLOROX does not waste—never hardens in the tube.” 


CHLOROX is sold — everywhere. 


NULYNE LABORATORIES 


Toh Meat JACKSON, MICHIGAN 














It not only- 
Sweeps — it 


CLEANS 


without beating and 
pounding. The OHIO- 
_TUEC’S rushing blast of 
harmless air and gentle, 
slow-speed brush insures 
better cleaning and long- 
er life for your carpets 
and rugs. 

For a free trial in your 
own home send a postal 
today. 


The United Electric Co. 
CANTON, OHIO 
Canadian Plant - Toronto, Ont. 

















delicious 


POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 


“always fresh” 


Unsurpassed 
for Mayonnaise 
and French 
Salad Dressings 


Sold Everywhere 














FRUIT caKe 


Rich with the choicest nuts and 
fruits. More sought-after than our 
world-famous Smithfield Virginia 
Hams. Delivered in air-tight tins, 
by parcel post, to any address in the 
United States. Order now for your- 
self and your friends. 


2 Ib. Tin - « $3.00 
4lb.Tin . ... 5.50 
6lb.Tin . . . . 8.00 


Send Post-office or express money 
order, cash or your check. 


D. Pender Grocery Co. Dept. C 


Norfolk, Va. 
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Mary Minds Her Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 174) 


2 America had broken on a muddy wash 
ay! 

““Never mind,” said Mary. ‘‘ We’re nearly 
there. One more good try, and over the top 
we'll go.” 

One more good try, and they did go over 
the top. For two days, three days, four 
days, five days, a whole week, they equaled 
the best man-made records. For one week, 
two weeks, three weeks, the famous Spencer 
bearings rolled out of the final inspection 
room and into their wooden cases as fast as 
man had ever rolled them. And when Mary 
saw that at last the first part of her vision 
had come true, she did a feminine thing, 
that is to say, a human thing. She simul- 
taneously said “I told you so,” and sprung 
her secret by sending the following message 
to the newspapers: 


The three thousand women at this factory 
are daily turning out the same number of bear- 
ings that three thousand men once turned out. 

The new bearings are identical with the old 
ones in every detail but one, namely—they are 
one-thousandth of an inch more accurate than 
Spencer bearings were ever made before. 

Our customers appreciate this improvement 
and know what it means. 

Our critics, I think, will also appreciate it and 
know what it means. 


Upon consideration, Mary had that last 
paragraph taken out. “I'll leave that to 
their imaginations,” she said; and after she 
had signed each letter she did another femi- 
nine thing. 

She had a gentle little cry all by herself, 
and then through her tears she smiled at her 
silent forebears who seemed to be watching 
her more attentively than ever from their 
frames of tarnished gilt upon the walls. 

“Tt hasn’t been all roses and lilies,” she 
told them, “‘but—that’s us!” 


XVIII 


EANWHILE, as you will guess, it 
hadn’t been “all roses and _ lilies,” 
either, for the men who had gone on strike. 
“‘Didn’t you say you expected trouble?” 
Mary asked Archey one morning just after 
the big strike was declared. 

“Yes,” he told her; “they were talking 
that way. But they are so sure now that 
we'll have to give in, that they are quite 
good-natured about it.” 

Mary said nothing, but her back grew 
stiff, something like Mrs. Ridge’s; and when 
she saw Uncle Stanley in the outer office a 
few minutes later and he smiled without 
looking at her, smiled and shook his head to 
himself, as if he were thinking of something 
droll, Mary went back to her room in a 
hurry and stayed there until she felt tran- 
quil again. 

“What are the men saying now?” she 
asked Archey the following week. 

“They are still taking it as a sort of joke,” 
he told her; “but here and there you catch 
a few who are looking thoughtful, especially 
those who have wives or daughters working 
here.” 

That pleased her. 

The next time the subject was mentioned 
Archey brought it up himself, without wait- 
ing to be interrogated. ‘There was a fight 
on Jay Street yesterday,” he said. 

As Mary knew, Jay Street was the head- 
quarters of the strikers, and suddenly she 
became all attention. 

“Those out-of-town agitators are begin- 
ning to feel anxious, I guess. Two of them 
went around yesterday whispering that the 
women at the factory needed a few good 
scares so they’d stay home where they be- 
longed. They tackled Jimmy Kelly, not 
knowing his wife works here. ‘What do you 
mean—good scares?’ he asked. ‘Rough 
stuff,’ they told him on the quiet. ‘What do 
you mean—rough stuff?’ he asked them. 
‘They whispered something—nobody knows 
what it was; but they say Jimmy fell on ’em 
both like a ton of bricks on two bad eggs. 
‘Try a little rough stuff yourself,’ he said, 
‘and maybe you'll stay home where you 
belong.” 

Mary’s eyesshone. “It’s things like that,” 
she said, ‘‘that sometimes make me wish I 
was aman”; and straightway she went and 
interviewed Mrs. James kelly, and gave her 
a message of thanks to be conveyed to her 
double-fisted husband. 


HE next week Mary didn’t have to ask 

Archey what the men were doing, be- 
cause one of the Sunday papers had made a 
special story of the subject. 

Some of the men were getting work else- 
where, she read. Others were on holidays 
or visiting friends out of town. Some were 
grumpy; some were merry; one had been 
caught red-handed —or at least blue- 
aproned—cooking his own dinner. All who 
could be reached had been asked how they 


thought the strike would end, and the reply 
which I am quoting is typical of many. 

“They may bungle through with a few 
bearings for awhile,” said Mr. Reisinger, 
“but they won’t last long. It stands to.rea- 
son that a woman can’t do a man’s work 
and get away with it.” 


ARY was walking through the factory 
the next day, when she heard two 
women discussing that article. 

“T told Sam Reisinger what I thought 
about him last night,” said the younger. 
“He was over to our house for supper. ‘So 
it stands to reason, does it?’ I said to him, 
‘that a woman can’t do a man’s work and get 
away withit? Well, I like your nerve! What 
do you understand by a woman’s work?’ 
I said to him. ‘Do you think she ought to 
have all the meanest, hardest work in the 
world, and get paid nothing for it, working 
from the time she gets up in the morning till 
she goes to bed at night? Is that your idea 
of woman’s work?’ I said to him. ‘But any 
nice, easy job that only has to be worked at 
four hours in the morning and four hours in 
the afternoon, and has a pay envelope at- 
tached to it—I suppose you think that’s a 
man’s work!’ I said to him. 

“*Visten to me, Sam Reisinger, there’s no 
such thing as man’s work, and there’s no 
such thing as woman’s work,’ I said to him. 
‘“Work’s work, and it makes no difference 
who does it, as long as it gets done! 

“Take dressmaking,’ I said to him. ‘T 
suppose you call that woman’s work. Then 
how about Worth, and those other big men 
dressmakers? 

“Maybe you think cooking is woman’s 
work. Then how about the chefs at the big 
hotels?’ I said to him. 

“““Maybe you think washing is woman’s 
work, Then how about the steam laundries 
where nearly all the shirt ironers are men?’ 
I said to him. 

‘**Maybe you think that working in some- 
body else’s house is woman’s work. Then 
how about that butler up at Miss Spencer’s?’ 
I said to him. 

‘** And maybe we can bungle through with 
a few bearings for a while, can we?’ I said to 
him, very polite. ‘Well, let me tell you one 
thing, Sam Reisinger, if that’s the way you 
think of women, you can bungle over to the 
movies with yourself to-morrow night. I’m 
not going with you.’” 

For a long time after that, when things 
went wrong, Mary only had to recall some 
remarks which had been made to a certain 
Mr. Sam Reisinger on a certain Sunday after- 
noon, and she always felt better for it. 
= HAT are the men saying now?” she 
asked Archey at the end of their first 
good week. 

““They’re not saying much, but I think 
they’re up to something. They’ve called a 
special meeting for to-night.” 

The next morning was Sunday. Mary 
was hardly downstairs when Archey called. 

“‘T’ve found out about their meeting last 
night,” he said. “‘They have appointed a 
committee to try to have a boycott declared 
on our bearings.” 

It didn’t take Mary long to see that this 
might be a mortal thrust unless it were par- 
ried. ‘But how can they?” she asked. 

“They are going to try labor hcadquarters 
first. ‘Unfair to labor’—that’s what they 
are going to claim it is—to allow women to 
do what they’re doing here. They’re going 
to try to have a boycott declared, so that no 
union man will handle Spencer bearings; the 
teamsters won’t truck them, the railways 
won’t ship them, the metal workers and 
mechanics won’t install them, and no union 
man will use a tool or a machine that has a 
Spencer bearing in it. That’s what they are 
going to try to do.” 

From over the distance came the memory 
of Ma’m Maynard’s words: “I tell you, 
Miss Mary, it has halways been so and it 
halways will. Everything that lives has its 
own natural enemy—and a woman’s natural 
enemy, eet is man.” 

“No, sir,” said Mary to herself as reso- 
lutely as ever, ““I don’t believe it. They’re 
trying to gain their point—that’s all—the 
same as I’m trying to gain mine. But aren’t 
they fighting hard when they do a thing like 
that?” 

It came to her then with a sharp sense of 
relief that no organization, no union could 
well afford to boycott products simply be- 
cause they were made by a woman. “ Because 
then,” she thought, “women could boycott 
things that were made by unions, and I’m 
sure the unions wouldn’t want that.” 

She mentioned this to Archey; and it was 
decided that Judge Cutler should follow the 
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A Safe Deposit Vault 
for Your Clothes 


: ] ‘HE present price of clothing 

places it on a par with 
family treasures. Brother’s uni- 
form—husband’s dress suit— 
Milady’s furs and pretty cloth garments! 
All too precious these days to expose 
to the ravages of moths, which live to 
destroy all winter long in warm houses. 
Put your clothes in a safe deposit vault 
right in your own clothes closet. 


WHITE TAR 
GARMENT BAGS 


take up no extra room. The garment 
hangs on its own hanger inside 
the White Tar Moth Bag —free from 
wrinkles—instantly accessible—ready to 
wear with only a short airing—no press- 
ing necessary—Airtight; Dust, Damp and 
Moth Proof. 

White Tar Garment Bags in a 

variety of sizes and styles rang- 

ing in price from 50c to $2.00. 


The White Tar Co. 
56 Vesey Street 
Dept. L New York 


Write for our interesting and 
instructive booklet ** Clothes 
Protection.”” 

















1 Porcelain Food Tray—absolutely 
sanitary. 
Safety-First Strap—baby can’t 
slide under to floor or turn 
around and stand up. 
3 Wide, Flaring 
Legs, insuring 
against tipping. 
Continuous 
Metal Tray 
Arm, from one rear 
post to the other. 
The Northwestern 
“*Safety-First’’ High 
Chair gives youevery- 
thing that science and 
mechanical skill have 
been able to produce for 
the baby’s safety, at 
just about the cost of 
ordinary chair. The fine, white, one-piece, removable 
porcelain tray, easily kept clean and free from germs, 
helps prevent stomach complaints. With the Safety 
First Strap, Mother can leave room without apprehen- 
sion. Mission or Period Pattern — wood or fibre. 
Write for folder No. 60. 


Homelovers 


Fine Period Furniture 


Dining Room Suites in Queen Anne, Italian, Re 
naissance, Arts and Crafts and Mission. 

Bed Room Suites in Queen Anne, Louis XI and 
Sheraton. 

Sun Parlor and Sitting Room Suites in fibre. 
_ Write for free illustrated Book No. 65, mentionin: 
line in which you are interested. 


Northwestern Mfg. Co. Fort Atkinson, Wis. 











“LORIGINAL” 
DIRECT FROM MILLA 


After the many poor imitations masquerading as Crépe 
Chines, haven’t you longed for the real, old-fashioned, all si 
Crépe de Chine such as was first produced several decades ag 
Crépe de Chine “L’Original” is all that its name implies 4 
ever changing conditions have not prevented the manufacturir 
of Crépe de Chine “L’Original” as it always has been mad 
since it was first brought out by the originators. It would hi 
been a very simple matter to reduce the standard of “ L’Origina! 
to meet the increased cost of producing it, but rather than 
that, the high quality was maintained and a money sav'"s 
means was developed to bring it to the user at the lowest | 
sible price. This necessitated some changes in the previoU 
methods of distribution and now it is possible to secure “ L’Or's 
inal” direct from mill through us, the mill's distributor, to t' 
consumer. The saving that can be effected through this direct 
way is readily determined after very little investigation on you! 
part. Complete line of latest colorings suitable for both under 
and outerwear. Sample of the shade you might be interested in 
will be mailed ‘you upon request. 





— J 








International Mercers, Inc., Dept.512, 23 East 26th St., NewYork City 
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Never to 


latetomend 
with the Universal Mender 


ENDING is saving. To m,.1d is to 

be thrifty. And thrift, after all, is 

just plugging up the leaks—it’s 
waste-prevention. 


Nothing will help you stop the waste-leaks 
around the home more efficiently and easily 
than a Tube of LePage’s Glue. 


Every day you will find something to mend 
or make with it. No matter what it is, 
“it’s never too late to mend.”’ Jot down on 
paper what it would cost to replace the 
mended articles. At the end of the year add 
up the total cost. The amount saved will 
astonish you. That’s money made! 


LePage’s Liquid Glue in the Handy Tube 
is but 15 cents. Only glue that is scientifi- 
cally prepared will hold ‘‘for keeps.’ Poor 
glue is worthless. LePage’s has been the 
acknowledged standard for 50 years. 


The New Tube with its Spreader is easy 
to work with and clean to handle. See below 
how it works. The Spreader fits into the 
neck of the Tube and acts as Stopper. The 
Spreader, therefore, can never be lost— 
glue, tube and spreader, ‘‘inseparable,”’ 
always ready for instant use. No waste— 
no muss—no fuss! Keep a tube in the house. 


LePage’s is for sale at department, hard- 
ware, stationery and drug stores. Russia 
Cement Company, Gloucester, Mass. 
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Pe Fi’ 


For Yourself 


Read it. 


One Long Novel 


twelve magnificent volumes. 


FRE 


5 Volumes 


flatterers of his genius. 


real. Get his best work absolutely free of charge. 


Send No Money 


Send for the books at once—for the 12 volumes of O. 
Henry and the 5 volumes of London. If they’re not the 
most fascinating, the best you ever saw or read, send 


them back. They will cost you not a cent. 


25c a week pays for O. Henry. Jack London is Free. 
Send the coupon and put the 17 books on your library 
Don’t wait 
until tomorrow and be sorry. Send coupon today and 


shelves and the new joy in your heart. 


be glad. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO., 30 Irving Pl., New York City. 


Send me on approval, charges paid by you, O. Henry’s works in 12 
volumes, gold tops. Also the 5-volume set of London bound in cloth. 
If I keep the books I will remit $1.50 in 5 days and then $1.00 a 
month for 18 months for the O. Henry set only and retain the London 
set without charge. Otherwise I will, within ten days, return both 


sets at your expense, 
Name__ 


Address 


Occupation 


#> Finish These Stories 


The girl got $6 a week 
and waslonely. “‘ Piggy ’’— 
you can imagine his kind— 
was waiting downstairs. 
He knew where champagne 
and music could be had. 
But that night she didn’t 
go. That was Lord Kitch- 
ener’s doing. But another night! 
O. Henry tells about it in a story. 


tO. HENRY 


2'74 Complete Stories 


With a touch that bringsalymp into 
the throat and a stifled sob, he tells 
you of the underpaid drudges—the 
future mothers of America—who suf- 
fer rather than be bad—and of others. 
He shows that though he never met 
you, he knows your life inside out, 
backwards and forwards—he has writ- 
ten all about you somewhere in these 


Jack London 


His name has spread over the earth. Imi- 
tators have risen about him in a cloud— 
He was a Norseman of the 
Western coast. He was bolder than all his heroes. Sec 
life with him in the rough—life palpitating—latent— 





This beautiful three-quarter leather style binding of O. Henry 
costs only a few cents more a volume and has proved a favorite. For 
this luxurious binding, change above to $2.00 in five days and then 


$1.50 a month for 16 months. L.H.J. 12-19 
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K ‘air S3rush 


My, 
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HE pliable rubber cushion 

makes this brush different. 
Made with strong bristles that 
penetrate the heaviest hair and 
take out tangles. 


HENRY L. HUGHES CO., INC. 
NEW YORK 
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Three pencils, your name, Hoty or Flora! Box, 30 cts. 
dies. Stamps accepted 


The Imprint Pencil Co., 530 Broadway, New York City 


Reindeer boxes will please the ki 
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Mary Minds Her Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 176) 


strikers’ committee to Washington and pre- 
sent the women’s side of the case. Archey 
went, but the atmosphere of worry which he 
had brought with him stayed behind. Mary 
seemed to breathe it all day and to feel its 
oppression every time she awoke in the night. 

“What a thing it would be,” she thought, 
“if they did declare a boycott! All the work 
we’ve done would go for nothing, all our 
hopes and plans, everything wiped right out, 
and every woman pushed right back in her 
trap and a man sitting on the lid—with a 
boycott in his hand!” 

The next day, after a bad night, she was 
listlessly turning over the pages of a pro- 
duction report when Mrs. Kelly came in 
glowing with enthusiasm, holding in her 
hand a book from the rest-room library. 

“Miss Spencer,” she said, ‘‘it’s in this 
book that over on the other side the women 
in the factories had orchestras. I wonder if 
we couldn’t have an orchestra now.” 

Mary’s listlessness vanished. 

“T’ve talked it over with a lot of the 
women,” continued Mrs. Kelly, ‘‘and they 
think it’s great. I’ve come to quite a few 
that play different instruments. I only wish 
I knew my notes, so I could play something 
too.” 

Mary thought that over. Jt didn’t seem 
right to her that the originator of the idea 
couldn’t take part in it. ‘‘Couldn’t you 
play the drum?” she suddenly asked. 

“Why, so I could,” beamed Mrs. Kelly in 
rare delight. ‘Do you mind, then, if I start 
a subscription for the instruments?” 

“No; I’ll do that if you'll promise to play 
the drum.” 

“Tt’s a promise,” agreed Mrs. Kelly; and 
when she reached the hall outside and saw 
the size of Mary’s subscription she joyfully 
smote an imaginary sheepskin: ‘‘ Boom! 
Boom! Boora-boom-boom!”’ 


HAT was the week that Wally was mar- 

ried, with a ceremony that Helen had 
determined should be the social event of the 
year. She was busy with her plans for weeks, 
making frequent trips to New York and 
Boston in the building up of her trousseau, 
arranging the details of the breakfast, mak- 
ing preparations for the decorations at the 
church and at the house on the hill, prepar- 
ing and revising her list of those to be invited, 
ordering the cake and the boxes, attending 
to the engraving, choosing the music, keep- 
ing in touch with the bridesmaids and their 
dresses. 

“Why, she’s as busy as I am,” thought 
Mary one day in growing surprise at Helen’s 
knowledge and ability; and dimly she be- 
gan to see that in herself and Helen were 
embodied two opposite ideas of feminine 
activity. 

“Of course she believes her way is the 
best,” continued Mary thoughtfully, ‘just 
the same as I believe mine is. But I can’t 
help thinking that it’s best to be doing some- 
thing useful, something that really makes a 
difference in the world, so that at the end of 
every week we can say to ourselves: ‘Well, 
I did this’ or ‘I did that’; ‘I haven’t lived 
this week for nothing.’” 

Mary started dreaming then, and the 
next day when she accompanied Helen up 
the aisle of St. Thomas’ as maid of honor 
her eyes went dreamier still. And yet, if 
you had been there I think you might have 
seen the least trace of shadow in their depths, 
just the least suspicion of a wavering, un- 
guessed doubt. 


UT when Wally, with his wife at his side, 

started his car an hour later and rolled 
smoothly off on his wedding tour in search 
of “the great adventure,” in search of “‘the 
sweetest story,” Mary changed her dress and 
hurried back to the factory, where she made 
a tour of her own. And as she walked 
through the workshops with their long lines 
of contented women, passing up one aisle 
and down another—nearly every face turn- 
ing for a moment and flashing her a smile— 
the shadows vanished from her eyes and her 
doubts went with them. 

“This is the best,” she told herself. “I’m 
sure I did right, choosing this instead of 
Wally. It’s best for me, and best for these 
three thousand women.” 

Her imagination caught fire. She saw her 
three thousand pioneers growing into three 
hundred thousand, into three million. A 
moment of greatness fell upon her, and in 
fancy she thus addressed her unsuspecting 
workers: 

“Yow are doing something useful, some- 
thing you can be proud of. Your daily labor 
isn’t wasted. There isn’t a country in the 
world that won’t profit by it. Because of 
these bearings which you are making, auto- 
mobiles and trucks will carry their loads 
more easily, tractors will plow better, engines 


will run longer, water will be pumped more 
quickly, electric light will be sold for less 
money. ‘ 

“You are helping transportation, agricul- 
ture, commerce. And if that isn’t better, 
nobler work than washing, ironing, getting 
your own meals, washing your own dishes, 
and doing the same old round of profitless 
chores day after day and yéar after year, 
from the hour you are old enough to work 
till the hour you are old enough to die— 
well, then I’m wrong and Helen’s right; 
and I ought to have married Wally, and not 
one of you women ought to be here to-day.” 

A whisper arose in her mind: ‘“Some- 
body’s got to do the housework.” 

“Yes, but it needn’t take up a woman’s 
whole life,” she shortly told herself, “any 
more than it does a man’s. I’m sure there 
must be some way—some way ss 

She stopped, a sudden flush striking along 
her cheek as she caught the first glimpse of 
her golden vision, that vision which may 
some day change the history of the human 
race. “Oh, if I only could!” she breathed 
to herself. “If I only could!” 





HE slowly returned to the office. Judge 
Cutler was waiting to see her, just back 
from his visit to Washington. 

“Well?” she asked eagerly, shutting the 
door. “Are they going to boycott us?” 

“T don’t think so,” he answered. ‘I told 
them how it started. As far as I can find 
out, the strike here is a local affair. The men 
I saw disclaimed any knowledge or respon- 
sibility for it Of course I pointed out that 
women had the vote now, and that boycotts 
were catching. But I don’t think you need 
worry. They’re splendid men, all of them. 
I’m sure you'd like them, Mary. They are 
all interested in what you are doing; but I 
think they are waiting to see how things turn 
out before they commit themselves.” 

Mary thrilled at that. “More than ever 
now it depends on me,” she thought; and 
another surge of greatness seemed to lift her 
like a flood. 

The judge’s voice recalled her. “On my 
way back,” he was saying, “I stopped in 
New York and engaged a firm of accountants 
to come and look over the books. They are 
busy now; I told them there was no hurry, 
that we only wanted their suggestions.” 

“Thad forgotten about that,” said Mary. 

“SohadI. What do you suppose reminded 
me of it?”? She shook her head. ‘One of the 
first men I saw in Washington was Burdon 
Woodward.” 

“T think it just happened that way,” said 
Mary uneasily. ‘He told me he was going 
away for a few days, but I’m sure he only 
did it to get out of going to Helen’s wed- 
ding.” 

“Well, anyhow, there’s no harm done. It 
was the sight of him down there that re- 
minded me; that’s all. How has everything 
been running here? Smoothly, I hope.” 

Smoothly, yes. That was the week when 
Mary sent her letters to the papers, an- 
nouncing that the women at Spencer & 
Son’s had not only equaled past outputs but 
were working within a closer degree of ac- 
curacy. 


ND all that month, and the next month, 
and the next, the work at Spencer & 
Son’s kept rolling out as smoothly as though 
it were moving on its own bearings, not only 
the mechanical but the welfare work as 
well. The dining room was remodeled, as 
you will presently see. The band progressed, 
as you will presently hear. The women were 
proud and happy in the work they were 
doing, and Mary was proud because they 
were proud, happy because they were happy, 
and all the time she was nursing another 
secret, no one dreaming what was in her 
mind. 

Along in the third month, Wally and 
Helen came back from their wedding tour. 
Mary looked once, and she saw there was 
something wrong with Wally. A shadow of 
depression hung over him, a shadow which 
he tried to dispel with bursts of cheerfulness. 
But his old air of eagerness was gone, that 
air with which he had once looked at the 
future as a child might stare with delighted 
eyes at a conjurer drawing rabbits and roses 
out of old hats and empty vases. 

In a word, he looked disenchanted, as 
though he had seen how the illusion was 
produced, how the trick was done, and was 
simultaneously abating his applause for the 
performer and his interest in the show. 

“‘He’s found her out,” thought Mary; and 
with that terrible frankness which sometimes 
comes unbidden to our minds, she added 
withasigh: ‘‘I was always afraid he would.” 
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As Quick— 


—as heating a kettle of 
water you can make 

















your own delicious syr- 
up for the hot cakes 
and wafHes with 


MAPLEINE 
The Golden Flavor 


—two cups boiling water, four 
cups granulated sugar and 
one teaspoonful of Mapleine. 
Mapleine is also an unex- 
celled flavoring for cake 
frostings, puddings, sauces, 
ices and candies. 

Your grocer can supply you. 


2 oz. bottle 35c 
Canada 50c 
4c stamp and trade- 
mark from Mapleine 
carton will bring the 
Mapleine Cook Book 
of 200 recipes. 


CRESCENT MFG. CO. 


321 Occidental Ave., 
Seattle, Wash. 
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On Christnas Day 


See that one of mother’s 
presents is a Goodrich Hot | 
Water Bottle. A regular | 
Samaritan in the household— | 
brings immediate relief for all | 
ordinary ills—is indeed, the 
great comforter. kK 
Goodrich Water Bottles are | 
dependable—do not leak be |; 
cause they’re made in one 
piece; last longer—made of | 
the finest rubber, are tough 
and wear-resisting, yet velvety 


and pliable. 
Insist on the Goodrich brand— 
it’s your assurance of quality. 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
The City of Goodrich—Akron, Ohio 


GOODRICH 


WATER BOTTLES 
AND SYRINGES 
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KO DA K —the gift that helps to make her 
Christmas merry —then keeps a 


picture story of the Christmas merriment. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y., che Kodak City 
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Try this famous treatment 
tonight 


wr a soft cloth from very hot water, lather 
it well with Woodbury’s Facial Soap, then hold 
it to your face. When the heat has expanded the pores, 
rub in very gently a fresh lather of Woodbury’s. Repeat 
this hot water and lather application several times, 
stopping at once if your nose feels sensitive. Then finish 
by rubbing the nose for thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 
Always dry your skin carefully. 


You will find this treatment and the other famous 
treatments for the commoner troubles of the skin in 
the booklet wrapped around every cake of Woodbury’s 


Facial Soap. 


O you know what it is that 
causes conspicuous nose 
pores, the bugbear of so 

many girls? The pores of the face 
are not as fine as on other parts of 


the body. 


On the nose especially, there are 
more fat glands than elsewhere, 
and there is more activity of the 
pores. 

These pores, if not. properly 
stimulated and kept free from dirt, 
clog up and become enlarged. 

That is the reason why conspic- 
uous nose pores are so common. 


Try the special treatment for 
this trouble given above and sup- 
plement it with the steady, general 
use of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap is the 
work of a skin specialist who de- 


Conspicuous 
Nose pores — 
fiow to reduce them 


voted his life to a study of the 
care and treatment of the skin. 


After ten days or two weeks of 
this Woodbury treatment, you will 
begin to see an improvement in your 
skin. But do not expect to change 
immediately a condition resulting 
from long-continued exposure and 
neglect. Make this special treat- 
ment a daily habit. Before long you 
will see how it gradually reduces 
the enlarged pores until they are 
inconspicuous. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and begin tonight the 
treatment your skin needs. You 
will find Woodbury’s on sale at 
any drug store or toilet goods 
counter in the United States or 
Canada. A 25 cent cake will last 
a month or six weeks. 


Sample cake of soap, booklet of fumous treatments, samples 
of Woodbury’s Facial Powder, Facial Cream and 
Cold Cream sent to you for L5c. 


9 


For 6c we will send you a trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap (enough for a week or ten-days of any Woodbury facial treat- 
ment), together with the booklet of treatments, “A Skin You Love 
to Touch.” Or for 15c we will send you the treatment booklet 
and samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial Powder, Facial 
Cream and Cold Cream. 

Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 112 Spring Grove 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 112 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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If your skin is marred by blackheads 


It is because the pores have become clogged 
with oil, dry cuticle and the dirt and dust of 
the air. A special treatment for this skin 
troubleisgivenin the booklet wrapped around 
every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
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ERE is a new felt 
tam and a sweater 
hanger which the 
schoolgirl would love. 
The tams come in a va- 
riety of colors—green, 
blue, gray, purple and 
red. 




























SASH for the young 
girl, which could be 
made of ribbon, silk or satin; 
or perhaps you know some- 
one who will like one of 
these vanity bags. 
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Gifts to Make and to Buy 





BY SUSANNE FOSTER 


VERYBODY is wearing chains 
nowadays, they add sucha happy 
spot of color to dark dresses. The 
shops show a great variety, but the. 
one on the extreme left you can make 
yourself, 





Sy 







VERY easily 
made bag from 
brocaded silk. It 
could even be de- 
veloped in cretonne. 























china-silk-lined, with wool fringe. Valenciennes lace edges the 
crépe de Chine cap. In pink or blue, $4.95. If she’s a very dainty 
person the negligee on the right is‘undoubtedly the gift for her. 
Being in simple kimono style, made of blue satin with many yards 
of écru valenciennes lace, a bow of ribbon and a pink rosebud, it is respondence case. 
the most adorable affair one can imagine. The bathing-suit bag for 
the beach, shown on the extreme left, is made from a tan-colored 
Turkish towel, heavyweight, and is lined with oil silk. It is 
- embroidered in varicolored wool in a long and short stitch and 
decorated with tassels. It can also be used as a laundry bag. The 
bag with the dragon design is also charming. The background is 
cream color and blue with the dragon embroidered in black. For 
the friend who likes to keep a thermometer about, the little one 
above is recommended. It folds up into the leather case and can 
, be used for traveling. 

yi 


OLLAR-AND-CUFF 

sets are always useful. 
These are blue and white. 

HE skirt of the little miss is of satin, 

trimmed with braid and it covers little 
powder puffs. The lamp is of lovely yellow 
crépe with crocheted motifs. 










O GIRL ever had too many negligees, and No. 2273 can be 
made in a few hours. It is of warm pink nun’s veiling, 


LOOSE-LEAF 
address book 
and a traveling cor- 








a 



















“HE wrap below would be 

. appreciated by the elderly 
woman to throw over her 
shoulders on cool mornings. 


















LOVES are 

always a 
practical gift. 
Then here are 
two vestees, ore 
for everyday 
wear and the 
othermore fancy 
and for dress-up 
occasions. 
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Gifts to Make and to Buy 


SUSANNE FOSTER 


LITTLE gift which 

just fits into an en- 
velope, with a card bear- 
ing this verse: 


If this is pinned into your hat, 
You'll always have your veil 
Where you can find it instantly 

In any sudden gale. 


a the girls are en- 


thusiastic about 
smocks nowadays, so 
anyone would like to 
have the embroidered 
smock above, which AND-DYED 
was made of blue crépe silk with ap- 


de Chine. pliqué designs out- 
lined with beads. 


OULDN’T a young girl love this lingerie set? Each piece 

comes in a package already put together and stamped for 

VESTEE to the embroidery design. Then of cushions there can never be too 
wear with many—there is always a place for one more. 


the winter suit or 
XS : ae BELT and buckle. The buckle 
be worn with ribbon. 
= — 4 _ 


dress. 
a) 


: _— — 2 | : 
ID you ever see a more complete 9 ‘ P sf 
traveling case? Nothing has been oe: \ : 
omitted. There are even a nail brush, WF a | 
powder, hairpins, toothbrush, tooth + de> 
paste and nail file; not to mention the 
ordinary things like soap, brush and \ 


comb, mirror and washcloth. 


HESE “han- 

kies’’ would 
delight the heart 
of any kiddie. 


MBREL- 
LAS for 
winter’s snow 
or summer’s 
sun, designed 
by Willis 
Follmer. 


OR those who like a touch of color 
in their handkerchiefs. The bead 
bag is new and fastens with a strap at 
the top. The center bag is of duvetine, 


with a Batik design in lovely soft colors. HE crocheted mules with French 


knots in simple design. 








LOVELY Ba- 

tik decorated 

negligee which 

AY touches of color winds and folds up 

like these help to tone into the little ball 

up a dark-colored dress shown above. This 

or a fur piece, or even the is just one-fourth 

fur collar of a big coat. its size when wound 
up. 











WO of the newest sweaterettes. The oneon ' r O-R T 

the left is of silk and it is splendid for spring stockings 
or autumn; the one on the right is of angora. are always ac- 
Both come in a great variety of colors. ceptable, 
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Gifts That You Can Buy 


BY SUSANNE FOSTER 









‘ha BE used as door 
stops or for book ends. 
They are effective used’ 
with the peacock curtain 
pulls below. 





UUDDHA book rocks come in dull 
gold bronze and also in blue 
and red with bronze. 





JAPANESE carved- 
leather telephone 
shield for the living room. 





LOVELY desk set with 
book ends and candlestick 


For the bedroom, it comes 
in blue and pink. 


of wood, in tones of brown or- 
namented with Italian poly- 
chrome flowers. 





AN you imagine a 

lovelier cigarette 
humidor for the library 
table, or even for a man’s 
den? Itis beautifully dec- 
orated and lined with 

PUNCH or lemonade porcelain. 

glass and glass-tile 
coaster, with straw-stem 
spoon, having ‘ruit-basket 
decoration. 


HIS Welsh-rabbit dish 

is a very good reproduc- 
tion of old Chinese crackle- 
ware with free-hand rabbit 
decoration. 


EEPING up with 
correspondence is 
easy when provided with 
a portable desk box. 









HIS desk box comes 

in old rose and old 
blue cretonne on a black 
ground. 





AN’T you see how tempting 

any salad served in this new 
salad dish and bowl would be? The 
iridescent colors remind one of 
butterfly wings. The wooden fork 
and spoon give just the right touch, 
as would also a spoon and fork of 
amber bone. 





ANDLESTICKS or the yellow 

bowl would be appreciated in 
almost any household. The candle- 
sticks are sold by the pair and may 
be had separate from the bowl. 
But either gift would make a lovely 
spot of color for the hallway or for 
the living room. 
















UNCH bas- 
ket with 
separate com- 
partments for 
sandwiches. 


ATER 
bottle 
and mug with 
blossom deco- 
rations. 








ERE is a new shape for a 


























OUR friend 
who keeps a 
guest book would 
appreciate this rep- 
lica of one of the 
old illuminated 
masterpieces. It 
comes in two sizes, 
but the designs are 
very much alike. 

























WO new Italian motifs 

in curtain pulls that 
make charming spots of 
color against the window 
panes, from both inside and 
outside. 





ANDWICH bas- 
ket of woven reed, 
fitted with a plate with 
pine-cone decorations. 


WASTE-PAPER 
basket which you 
would not tuck in the 
corner, out of sight. 


HESE book rocks can be had 
with any college insignia desired. 








fireside basket. It comes 
in various colors too. 








NOTHER fireside basket, more of 
the usual shape, but quite delightful 
in its decoration. It also comes in white. 











The Daintiest 
and Loveliest 
Chrismas Gift 


A beautiful necklace 
of La Tausca Pearls! 


In all their fiery orien- 
tal lustre and warmth, 
women love La Tausca 
Pearls and wear them 


on every occasion. 


a 


=aee PEARLS 








Batava Pearls 
18-inch length, diamond clasp 
$55.00 











By John C. Fraser 








| Watch Chain 





A Silver Pencil Which He Can’t Lose and 
Which Doesn’t Need to be Sharpened 










A Stamp-Book Holder in Sil- 
ver to be Attached to the 





A Carbon-Cutter Holder for the Pipe Smoker 





PICTURE ANALYSIS.” 
OF GOLF STROKES 


ACONPLETE BOOK OF INSTRUCTION 


— 








cones 
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Rosy, Chubby 
Healthy 


—Andkept that way, safeguarded 
by the famouscoat fitting, button- 
less Rubens. 

By the double lap which pro- 
tects chest and stomach. 

The Rubens is made of cotton, 
merino, wool, silk and wool, or 
all-silk, for children of all ages. 


If your dealer hasn't it, send us his name. 
Descriptive price list free for the asking. 


RUBENS 
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Infant Shirts 


Trademark 





No Buttons No Trouble 
Manufactured only by 
RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
20 N. Market St., Chicago 
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Bottle 





A Shell Brier Pipe and 
an All-Together Pouch 





GIFTS FOR THE MEN | 







You Can’t 
Break This 
Thermos 





For Him Who Hates to Get 
Up in the Morning. But the 
Minute Dial is Most Valuable 
for the Laboratory Worker 










The Golf Enthusiast Would 
Appreciate This Book 












If He Makes His Own Cigarettes. 
Papers in the Back; Tobacco is Poured 
Out Through the Little Slot at the Side 














For Physician or Nurse. 
Radium-Tipped Hands 
and Figures, With a 
Large Minute Hand 


A Substan- 
tial Smok- 
ing Stand 


The Contrivance Above is for the 
Golfer to Mark His Own Balls 





A Combination Bath Robe 
and Lounging Robe in Tan 











A Touch of Color Behind 
the Initial 






There Isn’t a Smoker Alive Who Wouldn’t 
Appreciate This Humidor 








The Handles are Old, 
But the Silk is One 
Green and One Gray 


Most of the Young Men 
Nowadays Like Silver 
Belt Buckles. Be Sure to 
Choose a Very Simple 
Design 








Two Well-Made Travel- 
ing Bags. The Lower One 
is Collapsible and Can be 
Packed in a*Trunk. The 
White Golf Bag is a Sun- 
day Bag. The Leather- 
Trimmed One Has a Pad- 


For the Golfer. The Gloves are Especially Comfort- 
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able ; the Sweater Can be Worn Under a Coat 


lock 
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When the Christmas mail arrives — 
will you have_ forgotten anyone? _, 


” 


95 Sis %3 



































sane . How to scatter Sunshine 
’ ‘HIS year, of all years, let no one look in vain for a friendly word with Christmas cards 
| | of cheer from you; and surprise the folks who hardly hope that {Always send a Christmas card even 
| | you will remember them, with a merry greeting. prensa | 
| 2 Enclose them with money gifts. 
| There has been enough of sadness. The world has need of 3 Flood the breakfast plates Christmas 
cheerfulness. Let this Christmas be the happiest ever known— motning with Christmas cards. 
| 4 Use them as invitation cards at holli- 
| | happy for others because of your thought for them, happy for your- day parties. 
| § self because you have been thoughtful of others. { 5 Put them in the pay envelopes. k 
: , | 6 Send them to all your relatives and [| 
| Christmas cards cost so little and mean so much that you can- friends, your customers and busi- 
| ness associates, the members of 
| not afford to forget anyone. your church, school day friends 
\| Have you made your list yet? ~ others whom you haven't seen 
or years. 
Select your cards now while the stocks are fresh and the choice wide. 7 Don't forget anyone who sent you a 
card last year. 
Send toc for “Forget-Me-Nots,” a little book of days to remember. 8 ge ee card carry your J 

















The Greeting Card Association ®t" &s 
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| Scatter Sunshine with 
Christmas Cards 


¢ 
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Restore 
your arches 
to normal—with 


The Wizard method ef foot-relief is 
entirely and exclusively different. With 
Wizard soft leather inserts in over- 
lapping pockets—flexible, feather-light 
—a comfortable support is built under 
the displaced foot bones, holding them 
up in their natural arch form as illus- 
trated above. Your foot structure re- 
gainsits proper formation. All pain stops. 
Whatever your foot trouble, get Wizard 
foot relief. 1t is complete and lasting. 





“a 


Adjustable Foot Appliances 


When the bones 


in your arches 

break down— 

your whole body 
quickly tires out 


Fallen arches, commonly 
called flat foot, cause pains 
in the feet, ankles, calves, 
thighs, and some- 
times in the back. 
This condition, also 
nearly every other 
form of foot trouble 
—such as run-over 
heels or callouses 
on the sole—results 
from one or more 
of the bones in your 
feet getting out of 
natural position. 
These troubles are 
readily corrected — 
by a simple, pleas- 
ant method that 
you may easily 
take advantage of. 





Wizard Foot-Relief experts are at shoe 
and department stores everywhere. Also | 
at surgical supply houses. 


Go and get Wizard Foot- 
Relief today. 


Write us for Free Booklet, 
explaining the exclusive 
principle of the Wizar 





Foot-Relief Method. 
Wizard Foot Appliance Co. 
1688 Locust St. St. Louis 























































When SPOOF comes in at the door care flies 
out of the window— 


SPOOF 


‘‘The Cheer-up Game’’ 
brightens the family circle and makes everybody 
happy. It’s full of “‘ pep,’’ develops quick thought 
and quick action. Every “hand” ends in a riot of 
merriment. Played with cards—by any number. 


Price 50 Cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
**Makers of the World’s Best Games” 


At your dealer’s or direct from us 











| OSTPONE the day when 
beauty fades and youth's 
| fresh complexion loses its charm. 


Use only pure, dainty, harmless 


! “Freemans 
FACE POWDER 


| Of enchanting fragrance — won't 
rub off. A favorite for 40 years. 
All tints at all toilet counters 50c (double the 
quantity of old 25c size) plus 2c war tax 

Miniature box mailed for 4c plus Ic war tax. 

q 





THE FREEMAN 
PERFUME Co,, 
Dept. 53 
Cincinnati, O 
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Av: SOAP FORMULATED ESPECIALLY FOR | 


WASHING WASHABLE GLOVES, WHETHER 

MADE OF LEATHER, SILK OR COTTON. 
NOT DAMAGE ANY WASHABLE GLOVE, 
FINE SILKS AND LACES BEAUTIFULLY. 


1F YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY YOU WITH WASHRITE, 
SEND US 50 CENTS IN STAMPS OR MONEY FOR A 
LARGE CAKE—ENOUGH TO WASH 20 PAIRS 
OF GLOVES—POSTAGE PREPAID. 


LEVERING & LEVERING 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


WILL 
WASHES 
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POLISHING CREAM / 







A box of 
Electro-Silicon 


Polishing Cream 

and the smallest amount of gentle brushing 
will make your tarnished and stained, but 
highly prized Silverware look like new. This 
popular polish has been keeping silver bright 
for over 50 years without scratch or wear. 
Many old families will use no other, and you 
will see why after a trial. All dealers sell 
Electro-Silicon Polishing Cream or Powder 
(identical in results). 

Cream 10c. and 25c. 

We will send a free sample to any house- 
keeper who will write for it. Address 


The Electro-Silicon Co., 28 Cliff St., New York City 
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sizes. Powder 10c. 
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Christmas Supper Around 
the Hearth 





F THE Christmas dinner 
#| has been enjoyed early in 
the day and partaken of 
to the fullest extent pos- 
sible, one wishes “just a 
little something’ when 
the usual evening-meal 
hour comes around. This 
is the time when the 
= Christmas cake is most 
enjoyed served with coffee, in either Amer- 
ican or foreign style, or with a delicious re- 
freshing drink which might be called: 














Orangin. Place in the bottom of a punch 
bowl two quarts of well-frozen orange water 
ice. Onto this pour the contents of a suffi- 
cient number of bottles of ginger ale to cover. 
As the orange ice softens it will come to the 
top and float in little junks like real ice. 
Treshly made cold tea may be used in the 
same way in place of the ginger ale. 


A Coffee Dainty. Put one cupful- of 
freshly ground coffee and one teaspoonful of 
vanilla extract in a double boiler. Pour half 
a pint of heavy cream and half a pint of milk 
over it and let it cook until near the boiling 
point; then strain. Beat the yolks of six 
eggs with a quarter of a pound of pow- 
dered sugar; add to the coffee; stir until it 
thickens. Pour into serving glasses, chill 
thoroughly and serve topped with a big 
spoonful of whipped cream. 


OMETIMES a bit of an unusual kind of 
bread or hot gingerbread with sweet 
butter is all one wishes, served wit’ 
or coffee, or a tasty sandwich. 


Cheese Fingers. To two tablespour 
butter add one cupful of grated cheese, one 
cupful of flour and a little salt. Mix, roll out 
to about a quarter of an inch in thickness and 
cut into six-inch lengths. Lay on a greased 
baking shect without touching and bake in 
a moderate oven. 


Tasty Toasted Sandwich Filling. These 
sandwiches are excellent with a simple salad 
and are much liked by men. You will need 
one cream cheese, one large tablespoonful of 
butter, one tablespoonful and a half of grated 
onion, one heaping teaspoonful of French 
mustard, ‘half a jar of anchovy paste, one 
small teaspoonful of paprika, a little salt and 
about one teaspoonful of powdered caraway 
seed. (Any chemist will powder caraway 
seed.) Blend all well, and spread on thinly 
sliced toasted white or brown bread for sand- 
wiches. 

This filling may also be used for canapés, 
with a thin slice of tomato placed on top and 
covered lightly with mayonnaise; garnish 
with minced chives and slices of pimiento 
olives. 

Olive Sandwiches. Chop pitted olives 
rather fine; add a saltspoonful of onion juice 
and a dash of paprika; mix with heavy 
mayonnaise that has been made with tarra- 
gon vinegar. If chives and fresh tarragon 
leaves are at hand mince and use them in- 
stead of the onion juice, making the mayon- 
naise with lemon juice instead of tarragon 
vinegar. Onion juice is easily obtained by 
cutting a slice from the root end of an onion; 
draw back the skin and press the onion on a 
coarse grater, working with a rotary motion. 


Tomato Toast. Mix to a smooth paste 
equal quantities of butter and finely grated 
cheese and spread on thin strips of crisp 
toast. Have ready some slices of broiled 
tomato. Lay one on each strip of toast, 
sprinkle lightly with minced parsley, and 
heat in the oven before serving. 


Orange Gingerbread. Mix these seven 
ingredients together: Two cupfuls of yellow 
corn meal, half a cupful of molasses, half a 
cupful of sugar, four tablespoonfuls of 
melted suet, one teaspoonful of salt, one cup- 
ful of sour milk and one cupful of sweet milk. 
Place them in a double boiler and cook over 
hot water for ten‘minutes after the mixture 
becomes hot. When cooled, add one cupful 
of wheat flour, one teaspoonful and a half of 
soda, one teaspoonfu: of ginger, one tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon and half a teaspoonful 
of cloves, sifted together thoroughly; then 
add the rind of one grated orange, or half a 
cupful of orange marmalade, and one well- 
beaten egg. Bake for thirty minutes in a 
moderate oven. 


HE more fruit and green vegetables one 

can present at the supper hour the better, 
and the salad gives us the best opportunity 
for this. Here are a few cooling salads that 
also carry out the Christmas colors of red 
and green and are pleasing to the eye as well 
as refreshing to the palate: 


Sweet-Pickle Beet Salad. Select small 
canned beets of uniform size. Scoop out 
their ‘centers and fill with chopped sweet 
pickles. Cut lettuce into narrow strips with 
the scissors, arrange in nestlike heaps on a 
plate and place therein three of the stuffed 
beets. Make a boiled dressing without eggs, 
tint it green with pure vegetable coloring, 
using plenty of oil or butter, and pour it 
over the beets. 


Apple Bloom. Core bright red apples, 
leaving enough of the core at the base to 
hold the apple intact after being slashed into 
eight sections, allowing the sections to fall 
apart just enough to suggest a flower. In 
this center put a large spoonful of salad 
made of chopped English walnuts, celery and 
stuffed olives. Top with green mayonnaise. 
Let the apple rest in a nest of lettuce. 


Love Apple Salad. Make a firm tomato 
aspic by pouring one pint of hot tomato 
juice over one tablespoonful of gelatin 
soaked in a little cold water. Season highly 
with salt, pepper and onion juice and pour 
into cups to mold. At servingtime turn out 
on a lettuce bed and hollow out the centers. 


Fill with peas marinated in oil and vinegar 


and put a spoonful of green mayonnaise, 
capped with a stuffed olive, on top. 


Irish Folly. With a potato-ball knife scoop 
out small balls from cold boiled potatoes, or 
mold cold mashed ones into marbles. Dip 
into mayonnaise, then roll in grated onion 
and minced egg. Dip again into the mayon- 
naise and roll in minced parsley and pickles. 
Heap on a bed of green and decorate with 
strips of pimiento. 


Peach-Stone Salad. Drain acan of large 
solid peaches. Lay one half on a nest of 
lettuce strips and fill the cavity with a ball 
of chopped almonds, dates and candied 
cherries. Surround the ball with a whipped- 
cream mayonnaise tinted green. 


Christmas Lily. Roll a lettuce leaf into a 
cornucopia shape and confine it with a tooth- 
pick. Fill with red cabbage and pimientos 
that have been ground together and mixed 
with mayonnaise. Have several cabbage 
strips extending outward to simulate pistils. 


Red-Hot Poker. Mix together one cupful 
of mashed potato, tomato pulp drained free 
of seeds and juice, a spoonful of onion juice, 
the same of minced parsley, salt, a dash of 
Cayenne pepper and thick mayonnaise. 
Press this mixture into the hollow side of 
crisp celery stalks and arrange three in tri- 
angular form on a bed of lettuce. 


OR something a bit unusual and novel, 
try these three delicious recipes: 


Baked Oranges. The firmest quality of 
oranges should be used. Peel four oranges 
carefully, removing all bitter substance left 
after peeling the fruit. Slightly separate the 
sections at the ss and insert three almonds 
in each orange. Place ina small stewpan and 
sprinkle well with one cupful of sugar; add 
water as for baked apples, and bake in a slow 
oven for one hour to one hour and a half to 
prevent burning. Serve hot, using half a 
cupful of marshmallow dressing. 


Christmas Dreams. Prepare small rounds 
of bread toast delicately and butter on both 
sides. Have prepared one cream cheese, 
softened and rubbed smooth with one des- 
sertspoonful of cream and one dessertspoon- 
ful of vinegar. Chop one sweet pepper, half 
red and half green; mix with the cream 
cheese. Spread rather thickly on the rounds 
of toast and place in a hot oven for five 
minutes. Serve hot or cold. These are much 
liked and easily made. 

Orange-Coconut Cream. Mix one grated 
coconut, one cupful of sugar, the beaten 
yolks of four eggs, the juice of three oranges 
and the juice and rind of one lemon. Add 
this beaten mixture to one pint of boiling 
water in which has been dissolved one ounce 
of granulated gelatin. This must be chilled 
and served in the hollowed orange shells. 
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Chases Chill 


No chance chills have a chance at baby’s bath-time with 
a Perfection Oil Heater around. It’s a warm friend that 
gives that “‘extra heat” where it’s wanted when it’s wanted 
—bath-time, bed-time, breakfast-time, any time—when the 
steam is low, or a cold snap’s on, or in any emergency. 


Easily carried about—heats ten hours on a gallon of 
kerosene oil. Used in over 4,000,000 homes. Buy yours 
now—at any good dealer’s. Protect against coal shortage. 


PERF ECII ON Oil Heaters 


Made by Also makers of 
THE CLEVELAND ALADDIN 
METAL PRODUCTS CO, a.’ PRODUCTS r Cooking Utensils 

7353 PLATT AVE. T a NEW PERFECTION 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Oil Cock Stoves 
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vegetable shortening 


Snowdrift is a pure, rich cooking fat— 
white and creamy and fresh. 

It is made entirely of vegetable oil—as 
good as any salad oil you ever tasted— 
stiffened into a creamy consistency that 
makes it most convenient to use. Snow- 
drift is never too hard nor too soft, no 
matter what the weather. 

It is rich—richer than butter—and very 
wholesome. There is more real food value 
—pound for pound— in the Snowdrift you 
use in making cake or bread or biscuit 
than in anything else you put into your 
cake or bread or biscuit. 


But the chief reason that everyone 
who tries it likes Snowdrift, is because 
Snowdrift is fresh. 

All shortening is fat. It grows stale and 
then rancid—how soon depending largely 
on the weather—wznless it is in an airtight 
tin. Snowdrift zs in a really airtight tin. 

When you open a can of Snowdrift in 
your kitchen, it is sweet and fresh. Sweet 
—as you use the word to describe sweet 
cream. Fresh—as you use the word to 
describe a new-laid egg. 

After you open the can Snowdrift 
“keeps” well. The advantage is that 


Snowdrift is fresh when you start to use 
it in your own kitchen, not already stale 
when you get it. 

A fresh egg—laid today—will ‘‘ keep ”’ 
longer in your kitchen than an egg that was 
already a little stale when you bought il. 
And this is just as true of a cooking-fal. 

The delicious freshness of Snowdrift 
with all its other virtues—makes such a 
difference that we know you will prefer 
Snowdrift, if you will once try it. 

Your grocer has it or can easily get it for 
you. In1,2,4and8 pound net weight tins. 


THE SOUTHERN COTTON OIL TRADING COMPANY 
New York Savannah New Orleans Chicago 
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JERE is a paradox: The 
new music of the Church 
is the old music. Less 
than a dozen years ago 
the revivalist ushered in 
a type of music that 
quickly attained to great 
vogue, even among the 
pious. If I may be al- 

lowed purely modern 
Asnectenaleed English, we were in the jazz 
state of religious music. The revivalist came 
and left. We still hummed the songs of the 
“big meeting.” We said they had “pep”; 
and they had. We said they possessed a 
“good swing”; and we were right. The old 
copies of the regulation hymn book, brought 
out by the leaders of our several denomina- 
tions, were relegated to a secret corner of 
the choir loft or were quietly transported on 
tiptoe to the basement or, placed: upon va- 
cant shelves in the “‘pastor’s study,” they 
lay pensively in their own dust. 











ES, there was a sort of spontaneous qual- 

ity to the revivalist’s contribution to our 
musical taste. The Sunday-school superin- 
tendent learned a bombastic hand waving, a 
fair imitation of the revivalist’s singer, and 
the school reveled in the choruses. So much 
“pep”! So much “go”! The high-school 
contingent sang until their faces were red. 
Finally the so-called ‘“mossbacks” caught 
the spirit. True, it didn’t seem quite proper 
to yell half a dozen choruses of— 


Oh, it’s hop-skip-jump to Heaven! 
Let me go! Let me go! 

Oh, it’s hop-skip-jump to Heaven! 
Let me go! 


There seemed something so absolutely of 
the earth earthy in the procedure; but the 
Sunday-school orchestra urged on and the 
wild waving arms of the superintendent 
called to the freest use of one’s vocal powers. 
The choir learned the new songs a week be- 
fore and gave zest to the newest escapade in 
religious fervor. So the old and young 
mingled in a wonderful spasm of zest and 
action. Time that had long dragged picked 
up to a surprising tempo. 

But all the while there was something 
lacking. People felt the lack, but did not 
wish to say they felt the lack. It seemed 
rather ungrateful. And all the time the 
various religious journals proclaimed that 
the music of the ‘‘masses”’ must have “‘ vim” 
and “snap” and “action.” 

The greatest argument in favor of the 
circus type of religious music was that it did 
what nothing else had ever done: it had 
wrought a unity in the audience. Singing 
always does that. We come to divine wor- 
ship from the shop, thinking the problems 
of the shop; we leave homes and wonder 
| whether or not we turned off the gas in the 
range; we come from a hundred different 
social conditions. When we sing together 
we come together—in heart and mind, and 
in worship. 

Yet many were unconvinced. These be- 
lieved that the richest gems of hymnody 
could unify as well as the purely active and 
sentimental type of religious songs. What 
had more genuine sterling aggressiveness, 
they argued, than ‘‘Stand Up for Jesus,” 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers,” ‘In the Cross 
of Christ I Glory,” ‘‘ Faith of Our Fathers”’? 


NE of the great spirits of this period was 

Prof. H. Augustine Smith, professor of 
Hymnody and Religious Interpretation in 
Boston University. Nor was he of the “‘high- 
brow” type so scorned by the ‘‘masses.” 
For he is of the Mid-West and glows with the 
energy and democracy of that region. He 
has no airs. He has nothing of the prudish 
in his make-up. His one claim was this: 
Religious music of the richer type, if inter- 
preted, will mean much more to the average 
audience than the revivalist type. 

All over America he has gone with his 
message—better music in the churches. As 
a music leader it would be hard to find his 
equal. He makes the most abused standard 
hymn live. His results justify his theories. 
Professor Smith is one of actual hundreds 
who stick to their standards and refuse to 
let the wave of popular approval sweep them 
from their own ideals of worship before the 
throne of God. 

When the Titanic sank, the band did not 
lay, “‘ When the Roll is Called Up Yonder,” 
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The Modern Music 
of the Church 


By Roscoe Gilmore Stott, Litt. D. 


although at that very time American church 
people were in the throes of the cheapest of 
the revivalist type of sentimental or “pep”’ 
songs. The band did play, as all recall, 
“Nearer My God to Thee.” Here is another 
personal bit of testimony: I have sung in 
the local community where I live at many of 
my neighbors’ funerals. In the years that 
Ihave given my small service I recall only one 
request for a song of the revivalist type. We 
revert in time of real need to the real sup- 
ports of the soul. 


MERICA passed through her national 
time of need. Memorial exercises were 
the common, not the uncommon, thing. Our 
churches all carried service flags; many of 
them carried the honored gold star. We kept 
coming slowly back to the wonderful and 
rich expressions of faith in God and trust in 
the All-wise care. 

One of America’s greatest publishing 
houses foresaw the move. Other smaller 
publishing houses did likewise. To-day we 
have in our churches remarkable collections 
of the best i in all of hymnody. These collec- 
tions are in the main devoid of the sectarian 
note. America is growing less sectarian 
every month. Rather, the editors of these 
works have located the great hymns of all 
the faiths and unified and culled them and 
to-day the great hymnal is not a Congrega- 
tional or Methodist Episcopal or Presby- 
terian or Baptist production, but is a wise 
combination of all. 

Professor Smith is perhaps the leading 
figure in the renascence of the richer hymns. 
In his own collections he has arranged serv- 
ices that tingle with the alert American 
spirit. So successful has he been that the 
national organization has asked him to make 
a book for the Boy Scouts. They, the Scout 
leaders, think that the time is ripe to give the 
American boys the training in the art of 
religious singing that has so long been 
neglected. In boyhood the best ideals of all 
life should be implanted. The manly note 
has not been struck in the revivalists’ vari- 
ous collections of religious songs. Now and 
then in the rather weak children’s day serv- 
ices a certain type of soldier song has been 
developed; but it does not speak of sacrifice 
and duty and hardship and final victory as 
the old hymns of the Church do. 

Almost every month somebody locates, 
back in another tongue, some fine jewel of 
hymnody. It is translated from its fourth 
century or eighth century or fourteenth cen- 
tury form into vital English and our religious 
music is largely benefited thereby. Professor 
Smith made some discoveries from the 
hymnody of the Unitarian Church. That 
great New England pillar church was sur- 
prised at its own wealth of religious senti- 
ment, and the discoverer is now at work on 
a collection for that individual church. 


ELIGIOUS moods are primal. So are re- 
ligious yearnings. So are religious strug- 
gle, and hope, and faith. The music of the 
modern church is reverting not to the old 
but to the primal. Martin Luther, Bernard 
of Cluny and Venantius Fortunatus felt 
the very same hopes and moods of faith that 
the modern American churchman feels to- 
day. Their expression was marked with a 
spirituality unguessed by most of us in this 
day. The old is only of value as it renders 
unusual quality. 

There are some startling examples of won- 
derful hymnody, however, in our day, and 
Professor Smith has recently pointed them 
out. Take the Park-Turner hymn, “We 
Would See Jesus,” or Lucia May Smith’s 
musical setting to Caswell’s ‘“‘I Met a Good 
Shepherd,” or Adam Geibel’s setting of the 
familiar “Stand Up for Jesus.” One of che 
well-known composers of the revivalist type 
of religious songs recently offered “ten dol- 
lars a poem and even twenty in cases of great 
strength”; he wrote that the Church was de- 
manding greater lyrics—though he omitted 
mention of the musical settings—and for 
that reason rates had gone up. So let 
makers of lyrics get busy transferring their 
souls’ greatest struggles and aspirations to 
paper for ten dollars—or even twenty, if 
the struggle or hope is sufficiently worthy. 
So far as the money goes, that rate is fine. 
Fully six firms publishing religious music 
have had a straight rate of “‘one dollar a 
hymn.” 
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Miss Stella Williams 
$450.00 a Month 


Mrs. Stoppelman 
$20.00 a Week 
Extra 





Mrs. W. A. Anderton 
$20.00 a Week 
Extra 





Miss Mildred Anderson 
$200.00 a Month 


YOUR QUESTION: 


How Can I Make 
More Money? 


OUR ANSWER: 


Sell Us Your Spare 


Hours 


Hundreds of thousands of extra dollars are 
earned every year by the representatives of 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 








ACT NO 


OU are invited to share in the earn- 
ings. You will find the work easy 
and pleasant, and, above all, profitable. 


Commissions 
On every subscription that you 
secure you will be paid a generous 
commission. 


Monthly Salary 


In addition you will be paid a 
monthly salary, based on your pro- 
duction. This alone may run as high 
as $100.00 a month. 


Weekly Salary 
Or, if you prefer, and if you can 
guarantee and produce a definite 
monthly quota, you may receive a 
weekly salary—up to $100.00a week— 
in addition to commissions. 


Permanent Profits 
Every order that you receive will 
bring you additional profits year after 
year. The same commissions and sal- 
aries are allowed on renewals that are 
paid for new orders. 


Territory 
There is no restriction on the ter- 
ritory in which you may work. Un- 
limited territory spells unlimited 
opportunity. 
Your Profits 
The table that follows will give 


some idea of extent of the monthly 
profit on only part-time work: 


Total Monthly 
Earnings, aso 


Average 
Production 


Lessthan 3 a week .50 
Lessthan 4a week 7.50 
Lessthan laday . 12.00 
Lessthan 8 a week 16.00 
Less than 10 a week 20.00 
Lessthan 2aday . 27.00 
Less than 16 a week 37.00 

than 3aday . 50.00 
Lessthan 4aday ...... . 67.00 
Lessthan Saday ..... .- - 80.00 
Lessthan Gaday ... . . .- ~- 101.00 
Lessthan 7aday . 130.00 
Lessthan 9a day 160.00 
Less than 10 aday . 200.00 
Lessthan 2 each working hour. 275.00 





This month thousands of Christ- 
mas gift subscriptions, in addition 
to the regular orders, will be placed. If you want to take 
advantage of this money-making opportunity, and lay the 
foundation of a successful subscription business, send, now, 
the coupon below: 








Mrs. Mary L. Miller 
Has Earned 
Thousands 





Miss Lillian Blood 
$25.00 a Week 


Miss Marjorie Chambers 
Earns Her 
Education 





Miss Helen Barnes 
$150.00 a Month 








Gentlemen: 


CUT HERE 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
475 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The offer you describe looks good to me. Please rush full particulars. 


Street 








Name 


Town 


State 
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A Godl Kitchen in Summer 
-e Warm Kitchen in Winter 
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ERE is a new combination range 

that will interest every woman. 
You can burn either gas or coal— 
separately or together—and it takes 
up no more room in the kitchen than 
your present single purpose range. 
With the 


FCLIPSF 


Combination Range 


you can burn either gas or coal, as desired, 
or use both at the same time, without any 
change of parts. 


Finished in white enamel and _ nickel— 
wipes clean with a damp cloth. 


Send today for complete description of this 
remarkable new range and learn how it 
does better cooking and baking and keeps 
the kitchen comfortable winter and sum- 
mer. A postal card brings booklet C, 





The Eclipse Stove Company 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Eclipse Combination Ranges, 
—‘‘Premo’’ Gas Ranges, ‘‘Joy’’ Coal Ranges 
and ‘‘Frost-Killer’’ Heaters 








Give Mary Jane 


HERE’S nothing you could give a 
little girl that she’d love so much 
as Mary Jane— 
nothing she’d hug 
so close to her 
heart. 

















Mary Jane’s an all- 


composition doll; fully 
jointed, with real hair 
curls and with eyes that 
gotosleep. She may be 
seen at all the best 
shops—semi-cladincom- 


bination suit—or fully 
dressed in the latest 
fashionable silk gown 
and hat. 

oo 

There are 300 models of 
Effanbee Dolls. Ask 
your dealer about them. 


Fleischaker & Baum 
45 E. 17th St., New York City 








All Night 
$25 20 Hours of Heat 


Filled with 3 qts. of Boiling Water 
For Sleeping Porches, Baby Carriages, Sick Rooms, 
People with Poor Circulation ; also Automobiles 
Made by hand of specially prepared clay, and glazed. Doctors, 
hospitals and many families throughout the country using them; all 
recommend them to their friends. Easy to fill and handle. Pat. screw 
top—guaranteed not to leak. Will not burst nor corrode—is practi- 
cai, sanitary and lasts a lifetime. Price $2.25 delivered. Canada $2.50. 


A New and Welcome Christmas Gift Idea 


Druggists and General Storekeepers will find these foot warmers 
good sellers, Write for our special prices in quantities, 


Dorchester Pottery Works, 112 Victory Road, Dorchester, Mass. 
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The Modern Music 
of the Church 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 189) 


But lifting the rate from one to twenty 
will not produce great religious lyrics. 
Watt did not think of either a lump sum or 
a royalty, nor did Luther nor the Wesleys. 
Various publishing houses have made thou- 
sands of dollars by perpetuating cheap and 
often maudlin sentiments set to rollicking 
tunes. Music leaders, revivalists and music 
committees of the several churches have ably 
abetted them in the pursuit of the almighty 
dollar. Now and then a real hymn of genuine, 
soul-stirring power has come to light in these 
quickly assembled collections, but only very, 
very rarely. 


MINISTER said to me eight years ago: 

““Tt’s the sentiment that counts. Forget 
all about literary form. Forget whether 
your words are poetical or not. Give the 
folks in general some sentiment and a 
swingy tune, and that’s what will move them 
to better living.” 

He did not lie; he was merely giving ex- 
pression to a current belief. But his belief 
was false. There is the tawdry in sentiment 
as there is in home decoration or dress or 
jewelry. And the tawdry forever will gleam 
for the moment, appear for the time of equal 
value with the genuine, and then pass. 

The new hymn words are coming from 
those not commercialized in their hymn 
tastes. ‘Tell Mother [ll be There”’—a 
wholly un-Christian selection at best—had 
about five hundred and twenty-three imi- 
tators in its wake, striving to squeeze from 
their hearts another as near a duplicate as 
possible. There is not a well-known revival 
hymn but has a dozen published imitations. 

The new hymns are coming not from those 
who make an occasional wage from pro- 
ducing magazine verse. They are coming 
from those of fine literary taste who are 


deeply touched while at worship and who 
later transfer the glow of that moment to 
paper. These words in turn will be seen by 
friends and will later come to light with 
musical settings given by musicians who 
feel again the sentiment carried in the lyric 
written. 

One more bit of personal testimony: I was 
named for my mother’s pastor. He wrote 
a hymn which he discarded as something 
devoid of any merit. His wife dug it from 
the wastebasket and we all delight to-day in 
singing that reverent hymn, “He Leadeth 
Me.” The religious music houses will never 
allure—even with twenty dollars a lyric— 
great hymnody from the American people. 

The increase in the sale of the worth-while 
collections of hymns is astonishing. Amer- 
ican churches now are practically clamoring 
for the best in hymnody. The one safe way 
to purchase church hymnals is to take time. 
Many books are selected because the chair- 
man of the music committee “just loves” 
some song which is in the red book. The red 
book may have nothing else, but he is set 
upon that one song. Take time. Take three 
or four evenings, if necessary, while a capable 
musician plays over a fair proportion of the 
hymns in each book. 


HE new church is stressing one idea, the 

response of the people. Real worship 
means all hearts at prayer or in meditation 
over sacred truths or singing together. 
Whole communities have of recent years be- 
gun singing together. A community sing is 
a commonplace to-day. Surely the new 
church can adopt no better policy than ob- 
taining this unity of response through the 
best mediums. One of the best mediums 
is a carefully selected collection of quality 
hymns. . 





The Most Popular Little 


Princess in Europe 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


although her mother’s favorite instrument 
isthe violin. Perhaps she finds more pleasure 
in painting, however, than in music. Her 
first art expression was in water color; she 
paints flowers with especial feeling and suc- 
cess. 

I have seen the little cottage in the grass- 
tufted dunes by the sea, with its sand garden 
where Marie-José in exile played with her 
rabbits and other pets—when the shrapnel 
was not falling in that particular garden! 
And I have heard how her gayety brought 
relief in many an hour of dread. And I 
have thought that I understood something 
of what Queen Elizabeth’s four years’ un- 
broken anxiety for her children must have 
been. She has shown to the world only her 
utter fearlessness and self-sacrificing devo- 
tion to her people. But all the while not 
only the king but her children were in dan- 
ger. They had to play their child parts in 
the world tragedy. 

The soldier king was always where risk 
was greatest; Prince Leopold, still only a 
boy, was in the trenches; Prince Charles and 
Princess Marie-José were either in England, 
separated from their mother by the perilous 
Channel, or at La Panne, which was con- 
stantly open to air raids. It was only after 
Marie-José was finally sent to Florence to 
school that the queen’s mind could be com- 
paratively at rest about her. 


UT the interminable years did end at 

last! The walls that held seven million 
Belgians captive were shattered, and the 
king and the queen and their little army could 
go home. I had had to leave Brussels (where 
I was a member of Mr. Hoover’s Relief Com- 
mission) at the beginning of 1917, and once 
we had entered the war I could not return. 
But the day after the armistice I left Paris 
to try to make my way in, and to share in 
the joy of those whose bitter suffering I had 
so long known. 

I need not recount the steps of that 
absurdly difficult journey; the important 
fact is that somehow, by military train, on 
foot, by fast-speeding ‘motor on mission” 
which I dared to stop to beg for a ride— 
with passes and without them—I finally did 


get through ihe Belgian lines and back to 
Brussels before the Germans left. 

So I had the supreme privilege of witness- 
ing the deliverance of that city and of join- 
ing in the preparations of welcome for those 
for whom its people had so long watched 
and prayed. And how often in that in- 
describable week of preparation I heard 
the question pass: ‘Will the children, will 
Marie-José, come riding back on horseback 
with the king and queen at the head of the 
Allied troops?” 

Yes, Princess Marie-José and Prince Leo- 
pold and Prince Charles did come riding 
home on their horses beside their father and 
mother, and at the head of the Belgian and 
American (what tears and friendly smiles 
they won!) and French and British soldiers 
of deliverance. 


OW Marie-José had grown! She was 

only eight the last time these Bruxellois 
had seen her. How slender and dignified she 
was, how every inch a princess, as she rode 
the bay beside her mother’s. Her habit and 
close-fitting riding hat were tan colored, the 
habit apparently made of the same material 
as her mother’s, and her curls were with 
difficulty caught in two short braids. With 
what love and pride free Belgium called to 
her! 

For the king and queen and the soldiers 
who had brought them home, there were 
fast-beating hearts, choking throats, smiles 
andtears. Even I, but a friend from a dis- 
tant country, shall never be able to live 
through that day in memory without a 
tightening of the throat. 

At the close of 1916, when I was about to 
leave Brussels, to return for a time to Amer- 
ica, the Belgians, whose constant touching 
attempts to express their gratitude to our 
country could not be repressed, brought me 
in farewell a gift to carry home with me. 
Since we had long been friends together, 
they knew I had a little daughter. And as I 
opened the small white case they had made, 
I saw smiling up at me beautiful Marie- 
José! They could think of nothing they 
wished more to do than to send through her 
their message of love toa little girlin America. 


Christmas 


Gifts 


and a 


Bank Account 





MISS OLYMPIA ROBERTS 
of California 


“I had never earned 
myown money before’ 


Wrote Miss Roberts. But she 
found it easy to make money 
the Curtis way from the very 
day she began the work. All 
about her were opportunities 
that she easily turned into the 
cash that she needed. 


After her Curtis earnings had 
bought beautiful Christmas gifts 
for her circle of friends, she began 
building a bank account—to buy 
a runabout! And her plan is not 
by any means over-ambitious. 
Other Curtis representatives have 
used their earnings for pianos, 
launches, houses, farms—no goal 
seems to be too high. 


Do you want 


MONEY? 


If you do, here is your chance to 
get it. Subscription representa- 
tives of The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, The Saturday Evening Post 
and The Country Gentleman have 
an ever-ready source of profit on 
which they can draw. If you have 
only a few hours a week to spare, 
you can easily turn them into as 
many extra dollars. 


And for full-time work your 
earnings may run up as high as 


$100.00 a Week 


For full details, without - 
obligation, write now to: 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
467 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Maternity: 






Waists and C ts—specially designed for 
Mothers-to-be—sent absolutely free. 

Large st Maternity Specialists in the world. All apparel 
made |\y ourselves. Best materials, workmanship. 
Lowes) prices. Send for your Book todsy, to Dept, J7 
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PAY 3 
Other Women Make $500.00-— 


So Can You 
Sell dainty, distinctive, exclusive Dress Goods, Hand- 
kerchiefs, Hosiery, etc. Wonderful variety! Money 
or experience unnecessary. Protected territory. Work 
part or whole time. Samples Free. Write today. 


Mitchell & Church Co. Inc., Dept. 40, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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e Greatest Gift of all is 


SHLE feet are the foundation for 
health in the growing body. To 
give your boys and girls the 
greatest gift of all—take care of 
their feet. 


The Brown Shaping Lasts were perfected 
scientifically to train growing feet correctly 
—to keep them free from corns, bunions, 
twisted bones, weak ankles and broken 
arches—to make them strong and sturdy. 





There is a Brown Shaping Last — for every 
boy or girl of 2 to 16—that gives the inside 
of the shoe the right shape and size to insure 
health. Buster Brown Shoes are the only 
shoes made upon these perfect Lasts. 


GTER BR 





Send for this Free Book Today 


‘Training the Growing Feet” tells parents the reasons why 
the child’s feet need special care and how to insure their 
getting it. Mailed free upon request. 


Brown Shoe Company 


Manufacturers of White House Shoes for Men, 
Maxine Shoes for Women, Buster Brown Shoes for 


Boys and Girls, and Blue Ribbon Service Shoes. 


St. Louis, U.S.A. 
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Buster Brown Shoes snugly support the 
soft, pliable bones and tender muscles of 
the growing feet, while allowing ample room 
for freedom of action and their natural 
healthy development. 


Buster Brown Shoes are noted equally for 
their health-qualities and for their wearing- 
qualities. Made from dependable leathers 
—with Government standard oak-tanned 
soles—they hold their shape and outwear 
ordinary shoes. 


Good shoe stores everywhere sell Buster 
Brown Shoes at $4.00, $5.00, $6.00 and up, 
according to size and style—in button, lace 
and blucher models, in all the latest leathers. 
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HOES 


After the Dance 


HE woman who dances, or who engages in any form of exercise, 
knows the value of having a complexion which retains its delicate 
loveliness throughout the glow of her exertion. 


Nature intended that your skin should remain smooth and fresh despite 
the free flowing of the blood that comes from exhilaration, and Resinol 
Soap is Nature’s agent for preserving the soft natural bloom of your skin. 


Resinol Soap is an unusually pure and cleansing toilet soap with quali- 
ties that soothe and heal irritations of the skin’s texture. It is the soap for 
you if you are resolved not to permit skin imperfections to interfere with 
your social and business success. 


All druggists and toilet goods dealers sell Resinol products. 


Resinol Soap 


REsiNoi SHAVING STICK 
is especially appreciated 
by young men, who like 
the way the Resinol in 
it soothes the face and 
prevents shaving dis- 
comforts. 
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IF I HAD A MILLION CHRISTMAS DOLLARS 


BY THE OFFICE DOG 





FRIEND of mine said 
to me, not long ago: 
‘Suppose you were 
given a million dollars 
this Christmas to spend 
S| as you like,do you think 

4 | you would really know 
| how to spend it wisely 
so as to strengthen folks and not 
weaken them?”’ 

And he thought I would think and 
frown and hesitate and cogitate and 
debate and do all sorts of other ‘‘ates.”’ 
But I didn’t. I fairly leaped at him. 
‘Lead me to the million,” I said, ‘‘and 
you can hail from the deepest part of 
Missouri and I’ll show you what I would 
do with a million Christmas dollars. 
My word! That is easy. The hard 
part is to make a million dollars do; 
not to make them do it.” 

Why, just think who's in the world! 

















OGS first,—naturally for me! I 

would collect every dog I could 
find in the street, in alleyways and in 
every poor quarter, and I would fill 
those dogs so full of the choicest tidbits 
of food that their sides would stick 
out like observation balloons, so they 
couldn’t walk, but would just fall at my 
feet, roll over and gotosleep. And then 
I would put at the nose of every dog a 
dish with a beautiful, meaty bone, 
dipped into the richest gravy that could 
be made, so that when the dog woke up 
it wouldn’t think the feast had been a 
dream. ‘But you would make every 
dog sick,” you say. Of course, I 
would. Just think of the fun, how- 
ever, that the dog would have in the 
process of getting sick. 


EXT, thekiddies. First, those kid- 
i N dies who, with their own clothes 
in tatters and their toes sticking out of 
their shoes, never see a really new warm 
suit of clothes and a pair of good shoes. 


I would hunt up thousands of these 
little unfortunates who are to be our 
future men and women, and I would 
buy them such a wardrobe of warm 
underwear and shoes and stockings and 
warm clothes to last them through the 
whole winter! And oh, the bright 
dresses and the cunning hats I would 
buy for the little girls! } 

Then those kiddies—probably the 
same ones—who stand so pathetically 
before the toy windows and quarrel 
over what they would do if they had 
that horse or doll or engine; I would 
buy them every toy in every store that 
their little hearts craved for. 

Then I would go to the candy fac- 
tories and buy oodles and oodles of the 
gummiest drops and the creamiest of 
chocolate creams, and every child 
should for once have all the candy its 
stomach could hold. 

And then the dolls! The thousands 
of dolls, the kind which close their eyes 
when they lie down, the dolls with real 
kid shoes and stockings and stick-out 
dresses—oh, the dolls that great auto- 
mobile trucks would take to the home 
of every poor little girl in those gray 
and forlorn homes of theirs! 

And then the huge market baskets 


‘full of food! Each basket with a real, 


fat Christmas turkey and cranberries 
and sweet potatoes, and plenty of rice 
for real rice cakes, with oodles of mo- 
lasses, and a great steaming plum 
pudding, and raisins and nuts and 
oranges and grapes and apples with 
red cheeks! And then I would see to it 
that those children ate and ate until 
they could eat but couldn’t swallow. 
And then at the bottom of each 
basket I would label a package ‘“ For 
Mother,” and in it there would be a 
big bottle of castor oil, for the next 
morning ! 
HEN to one of the large Chicago 
packers I would go and get from 
him pounds and pounds of the juiciest 


and clearest suet, and I would ask the 
Boy Scouts to climb every tree in their 
neighborhoods and hang pieces of suet 
on every branch so that every bird 
might feel it was remembered and, 
with its little tummy full of the heat of 
the fat that is fatter than worms, it 
would snuggle up warm and sleepy for 
the happiest and dreamfulest Christ- 
mas night of sleep it ever had. 


HEN I would go to every bride-to- 

be, and bride-that-wants-to-be but 
dares not on account of the high cost 
of living, and I would build her the 
exact kind of a cozy home that she 
wants, furnished with just those de- 
lightfully bridey things that a bride 
wants in her first home; and when I 
had filled her pantry full of dishes, her 
kitchen closets full of food, the cellar 
bin full of coal, lighted the birch sticks 
in the open fireplace, turned on every 
electric light in the house, and laid a 
new, crisp hundred-dollar bill under 
her pillow to dream on,—then I would 
hand her the key, tell her always to 
keep the goose hanging high and never 
to say good morning to the devil until 
she actually met him, and then I would 
go and do the same for the next bride, 
and the next, and the next —— 





ND, between times, I would 

‘*But,” interrupts my friend, ‘‘ you 
have spent more than the million dol- 
lars already.” 

Of course I have. But when you are 
spending a million dollars (on paper) 
why not make it two or three millions, 
just to show what you can do and that 
really a million dollars is a mere baga- 
telle to spend on Christmas when you 
spend it right? 


O, AS I said when I was rudely in- 
terrupted in my million Christmas- 
dollar givin. ‘and having the time of 


my young life at it), between times 
when I wasn’t busy handing keys of 
new homes to brides, I would, lastly 
but not leastly, hire 10,000 stenogra- 
phers (of course the prettiest, but also 
the best that I could find), and I would 
ask each to write to 100 of you people 
who have written to me during the 
past year, and I would give a hundred 
dollars to each stenographer for writ- 
ing the 100 letters, for they would be 
precious, and I would say to each of 
you, my willing friends: God bless 
you for having written me your good 
cheer and for making my year such a 
happy one. 

And then I would ask you to believe 
with me that 


“There is a mystic borderland that lies 

Just past the limits of our work-day 
world, 

And it is peopled with the friends we 
met 

And loved, a year, a month, a week or 
day, 

And parted from with aching hearts, 
yet knew 

That through the distance we must 
loose the hold 

Of hand with hand, and only clasp the 
thread 

Of memory. But still so close we feel 
this land, 

So sure we are that these same hearts 
are true, 

That when in waking dreams there 
comes a call 

’That sets the thread of memory aglow, 

We know that just by stretching out 
the hand 

In written word of love or book or 


flower, 

The waiting hand will clasp our own 
once more 

Across the silence, in the same old 
way.” 


Vi Office Do 3. 








When You Motor by the Blue Book 


CARTOONS BY HARRISON CADY 


It is Really Surprising 
What You 
are Asked to Do 


Sometimes 












































Follow Poles” 


“Keep Left 





It is Inconvenient 
to Do it 
But it is What the 
Book Says 
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“End of Street, Meeting Trolley —— Keep 
Right On” 














“Covered Bridge; Go Over” 














“Large Department Store Ahead. Follow 
Travel” 


“Join Trolley, On Right, Store; Straight 
; Through With Trolley” « 
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ETI ABBOT 
kK lived all 

alone in a 
tiny log cabin in a 
holly tree. Some- 
times a wonderful 
cardinal bird sat in 
the branches near 
him and sang, his 
red feathers look- 
ing very pretty 
against the glossy 
green leaves; for, as you know, red is very 
becoming, indeed, to a holly twig. 

Now Keti’s father and mother had never 
kept house in the log cabin where he lived and 
he had never seen either of them. Mrs. Abbot 
had left his egg, with a lot of others, in her own 
log cabin on the holly branch and that was all 
she had ever done for her son. 

But you must not be sorry for the little 
orphan, for Keti was able to take care of him- 
self from the moment he hatched. He had, in 
fact, never known an unhappy hour, for he had 
all he needed—a snug little home and plenty of 








food; and he never wou!d have been lonesome 
even if the cardinal bird had not come there at 
all. But as this famous singer was not making 
music to keep him company or give him pleas- 
ure, the feelings of the bird were not hurt be- 
cause Keti paid no attention to him. 


if ETI was so busy getting his meals and build- 
ing his log cabin that little else mattered 
to him just so he was let alone as his father and 
mother had left him. It seems strange to think 
of that little chap finding food for himself from 
the time he was a baby less than a day old. Yet 
very soon after he had poked his head out of the 
eggshell he had 
crept off and 
fed himself on 
a nice tender 
holly-leaf 
salad. it 
agreed with 
him better 
than malted 
milk would 
have done, 
which you may be very sure was the reason 
Mrs. Abbot had left her precious eggs on a holly 
tree. If hcr son was to be trusted to find his 
own food, she would at least see to it that he 
was put where he would not starve for lack of 
the proper kind. : 
That was all very well so far as his bill of fare 
went, but where was the carpenter to be found 
who would make him a snug cabin? For after 


he crept out of the eggshell in his mother’s de- 
serted home he had no covering for his tender 
little body, and no son of the House of Abbot 
just the right sort of 
shelter to live in. 

No, indeed! - His 
back had all had tidy places of their own, and 
it is not to be thought for a moment that he 
would get along without one as good as any of 
motherless and with no nurse to prepare his 
dinner for him, but homeless he would not be. 
Never! 





would be caught without 
family for generations 
them had had. He might be fatherless and 


ND he, didn’t sit around waiting for that 
carpenter either. He went to work as busy 

asa little bee and made his own log cabin. That 
is what Keti did. Think of it—with no one to 
show him how and he a baby just out of an 
egg! He started it with the tiniest pieces, for 
he was wee himself and did 
not need a big one; and if 
you had seen him turning 
a somersault with it in the 
beginning you might have 
thought that he was only: 
playing a game with a cun- 
ning little collar. But he 
kept at it until it covered 
him all up, and as fast as he 
grew he kept chopping off 
more tiny holly logs agd 
making it bigger to fit him. 
He cut the wee twig logs 
as neatly as a man could 
cut huge ones with an ax, 
although he had no chop- 
pers to use but his own 
strong jaws. He placed 
them crisscross at the ends 
and fastened them together 











To Do It! 





Just Think 
If You Can Believe This! 


HIS Little “Guest” Began To Build A House Of Wood When He Was 
A Baby Just A Day Old, With No Father And Mother To Tell Him How 
And Then When He Went Walking 
_ House On His Head—Isn’t That Weird? But It’s True, And You Must 

| Read About It, For Then You Will Know What Three Children Never | 
Knew Who Had This Little Guest In Their Home And Never Knew It! | 


He Would Take His 








firmly, not with wooden 
pegs or nails, but with silk. 

Now, no man who is not 
very rich has his walls cov- 
ered with silken tapestries, 
for it costs a great deal to 
buy them. But it was none 
too good for Keti Abbot, 
who would have as fine a 
cabin as any of his ancestors 
even if he did have to make 
every bit himself. 


OU will wonder where he got his silk, so I 

must tell you that it grew in glands near his 
head, and that all he had to do when he was 
ready to spin was to pull it out from some 
openings under his chin and swing it back and 
forth until he wove a silken lining for his little 
log cabin of a nest. And no one taught him how 





to spin or how to weave. He just did it all 
right the first time trying. 

After he had taken all that pains with his 
home, you will not be surprised to learn that he 
was so well satisfied that he stayed in it night 
and day, never leaving it for a minute all the 
autumn. He no more left that little log nest of 
his than a snail would leave her shell, and he got 
along much the same as a snail does, in some 
ways. 

When he went journeying about on the 
highroads of the holly branches he stuck his 
head and his creeping feet out of the open door- 
way and walked off, cabin and all. While he 
was tiny he walked on top of the branch with his 
house straight up in the air, but after he grew 
and his house was too heavy to hold up that 
way, he traveled on the under side of the branch 
and let his home hang down like a bag. 

In this way he would hunt here and there 
about the tree for the best holly salads and, 
having his dwell- 
ing handy by, he 
could camp out 
wherever he hap- 
pened to be. 


Nas all these 
1 things that 
Keti did without 
any practice, like 
catching his own 
salad at just the 
right stage and 
cutting holly 
twigs just the 
right length and 
fitting them to- 
gether at the corners in just the right way and 
binding them into asnug little home witha silken 
lining which he spun and 
wove just right, are very 
wonderful things indeed. 
And perhapsit is not quite 
true to say he was not 
taught, because, after all, 
he had a better teacher 
than can be found in all 
the colléges of the world or 
even in all the kindergar- 
tens. Of course that 
teacher was Dame Nature 
herself; and the little chap 
got along so well with all 
the problems of his life by 
simply obeying his in- 
stincts. 





pucker up your brow and 
try to understand how 
Dame Nature led Keti 





It isn’t much use to 


from task to task and how 
he did all these things per- 
fectly the first time trying. 
You might study about it 
for more than one hundred 
years and even then not un- 
derstand very well. It is 
enough for us to know that 
Keti ate and cut and builded 
and spun and wove, and 
that much any of us can 
find out for ourselves by 
watching one of his descend- 
ants some day, for Keti grew up in time and had 
children and grandchildren and great-grand- 
children, and, although he never saw any of them 
himself, that is no reason why we cannot. 


UT it was during the autumn when Keti was 

only a few weeks old that the cardinal bird 
sat in the holly tree, now and then adding his 
bright feathers to the bright berries on the 
twig and making altogether a lovely picture, 
though Keti never noticed the gay visitor when 
he poked his head out of his cebin door. 

There were other guests, too, who played 
about the tree. Some cunning little pickanin- 
nies, in fact, used often to look up and watch 
Keti and say: “Dar’s one o’ dem firewood bil- 
lies. Daddy say we nuver dast hurt one 0’ 
dem!” 

So Keti worked at chopping wood day by day 
and spinning silk, and he journeyed along the 
holly highroad, clinging to the under side of the 
branch whenever he felt hungry enough to hunt 
up a good fresh salad. 

Well, after a while the weather grew colder— 
as cold, indeed, as it ever gets to be in the land 
where Keti lived; for winter came on and the 
little fellow, still less than 
four months old, was grow- 
ing drowsy. So he fastened 
his cabin to a twig with silk 
and swung there like a bird 
in a nest while he took 







a rather long nap. He was safe as a baby 
oriole in his swinging house, which rocked in 
the wind like the cradle old Mother Goose 
sang about, only his cradle didn’t come down. 
And aiter he had slept 
there a number of weeks, 
three children scampered 
along one day, looking 
for holly branches with 
which to make their house 
bright at Christmastime. 
Little Eleanor spied 
Keti’s cabin swinging like 
a cradle and said ‘‘Oh, 
my! Oh, my! Oh— 
me—oh—my! Here’s a 
tiny wee bag of sticks! 
I want it for Dolly 
Jane’s very own little 
Christmas tree, and there 
is a holly berry stuck 
right in the side of it!” 


O DAVID took out his 

knife and cut off Keti’s 
cabin, twig and all; and 
Eleanor tucked it among 
the branches of a small 
evergreen tree which she 
was making ready for 
Dolly Jane’s Christmas. There Keti stayed 
while Eleanor and David and Pheebe helped 
make laurel wreaths and while father put up the 
big red bells and while mother whisked about 
making plum pudding and wonderful candies 
and other goodies. 

On December twenty-fourth the three chil- 
dren crept away to bed very early so as to be 
sure not to be too sleepy to waken if they 





I FOUND A DELICIOUS LITTLE CHRISTMAS STORY IN MY MAIL THE OTHER DAY 


THE STORY OF A LITTLE CHRISTMAS GUEST 


THAT THREE CHILDREN HAD AND NEVER KNEW IT 
BUT EDITH M. PATCH HEARD ABOUT IT AND TELLS IT HERE 


should hear anything that sounded like reindeer 
stamping on the roof, or any jingle that might 
be made by sleighbells, for mother always read 
to them: 
’Twas the night before Christmas, 
When all through the house 
Not a creature was stirring, 
Not even a mouse. 

and the rest of those jolly verses every Christ- 
mas Eve; and every time they could not help 
thinking how 
amusing it 
would be to see 
for themselves 
what really hap- 
pened in their 
own home on 
that night, so 
they were fully 
determined to 
be onthe watch. 





UT it was not 


Eleanor, nor i 


David, nor 

Phoebe, who wakened that Christmas Eve. 
Who do you suppose it was? It was little Keti, 
who crept off Dolly Jane’s tree right in the midst 
of all the excitement. The house was so warm 
that he got over being drowsy and suddenly 
the electric lights were turned on, which made 
the room bright as day, so he could see all that 
was going on. 

And there was Somebody putting glitter all 
over the big Christmas tree until it sparkled 
like stars and icicles and glistening snow. And 
there were shiny toy birds perched on the 
twigs; and ropes of gayest red and shimmering 
gold and silver dangling all about the spreading 
green branches 

And all around the base of the tree was a 
procession of toy animals—every kind of animal 
you can think of, just such as you can see at 
the circus. A little reindeer led them, and after 





him came all the other animals marching in 
companies exactly like a grand parade. 

And Somebody was cramming the stockings 
by the fireplace so full of little packages that 
they were all bunched out. And there were 
toys and books and big bundles tied with red 
ribbon in piles before the grate. And Some- 
body kept laughing softly and whispering to 
himself: 

“Eleanor will love to swing Dolly Jane in this 
little hammock,” and ‘‘ David will make won- 
derful things with this set of carpenter tools,” 
and “‘ Phoebe will paint pictures in this book by 
the hour.” 


Be ay of it! All those things happening 
while the three children slept soundly and 
little Keti Abbot awake all that wonderful 
Christmas Eve! He even felt so lively that 
he crept out to the nearest holly branch and 
nibbled off a salad about midnight. 
While he was doing 
¢ this, Somebody saw him 
j creeping about and 
chuckled, and then shook 
a finger at him and called 
him a long name that 
sounded like talking in 
Latin. ‘‘Oiketicus ab- 
botii,’”?’ Somebody whis- 
pered to Keti: “don’t 
tell anybody what you 
have seen here to-night. 
It’s a secret, you know.” 

And sure enough, Keti, 
the little Christmas guest 
of Dolly Jane—although 
Dolly Jane didn’t know 
he was her guest—never 
told asoulanything what- 
ever about what went 
on that gay night, al- 
though he crept from 
place to place and feasted 
the twelve days before 
the holly was taken out- 
doors again. 

Then Keti went to sleep until warm weather 
came and wakened him to eat and grow and 
change into a little 
winged creature like his 
father, and fly forth to 
seek out a wingless mate 
in a log cabin like the 
one his mother had once 
lived in. 
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IMMYLEGS JONES was the clever- 
est boy! 
Modeling wax was his favorite toy. 
He made funny cats and wonderful dogs, 
Impo$sible cows and corpulent hogs. 


He dotted an eye and he twisted a nose, 

He lengthened a leg and put on the toes; 

He pulled and he pummeled with all his 
might, 

He fussed and he fumed till he got ’em 
just right. 


“Great guns, but I’m tired!” little Jimmy- 
legs said, 
“T made all these waxy things out of my 
head, 
But there they all stand just like dum- 
mies of clay; 
I wish they were real, and then we could 
piay.” 


NEXT DAY I FOUND THIS POEM IN WHICH THE MOST AMAZING THINGS HAPPEN TO 


J IMMYLEGS JONES AND HIS WAXIE WACKS | 


THIS TIME A MAN, 


Got up on his hind legs and neighed, as 
he cried: 


“Jump up, Jimmylegs, and I’ll give youa 


ride 

Away they all scampered, the whole 
merry pack, 

While Jimmylegs stuck to the old horse’s 
back. 

They twisted and turned as they romped 
in their play; 

They scared every bunny that got in 
their way. 


Just as the waxies were crossing a brook, 

Old Grouchy Bear snorted and, taking 
one look, 

Gave a grunt of surprise; then, aiming 
his gun, 

Concluded he’d put a swift end to their 
fun. 











Jimmylegs Jones Was the Cleverest Boy! 








Just then the fat dog, to Jimmy’s surprise, 

Stretched his legs, flopped his ears and 
opened his eyes, 

The cat gave a miaow, the bird stretched 
its wings, 

The hogs gave a grunt and did several 
odd things. 


The small horse that Jimmylegs left out- 
doors 
Grewbiggerthanalland,scorningallfours, 

































“I hate toys and children,” 


He binged and he banged and kept blaz- 
ing away, 

But the waxies kept coming, just keen 
for the fray. 

The shot made them laugh as it tickled 
their skin, 

While they grabbed at his legs and the 
hair on his chin. 

Jimmylegs jumped from his waxy-bred 
horse; 

He scowled and he coughed, then he 
looked very cross, 

As he asked the old bear if 
it was fun 

To shoot up his model 
with a gun. 


he thought 


ung friends 


“What makes you so grouchy? ‘\ hy 


don’t you be kind? 

Old grouches are very unhappy, you'll 
find. 

But waxies are happy, they’re just full 
of fun; 

Now how would you like to be turnc 
into one?” 


the old bear 
replied, 


“But I’d just like to have a nice bullet- 


proof hide. 
If I fly in a rage, what will happen to 
me?” 


“ Just you try it,’’ the waxies replied, ‘‘and 


you'll see.” 


E. W. KEMBLE, HEARD ABOUT IT AND HE TELLS IT 











He Binged and He Banged and Kept Blazing Away 








As Grouchy Bear sat by the fire that 
night, 

He told his wife, Bees, of his curious 
plight. 

He grunted and qpewied and in a rage 
flew; 

The room it grew warm, so did Grouchy 
Bear too. 


He vowed that he never would rest till 
he knew 

Where Jimmylegs lived with his whole 
waxy crew. 

He’d chase ’em and bite ’em and tear 
?em to bits; 

He’d grind ’em to atoms, he’d just give 
’em fits. 


“Do stop!”’ 

dismay 

That her waxy old hubby was melting 
away. 

But the room grew so warm and his 
temper so hot, 

That he sank to the floor in a shapeless 
wax spot. 


cried his wife, as she saw with 


Now Jim:ylegs pondered, as Christmas 
drew nigh. 
“T’ve too many waxies,” he said with a 
sigh. 
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« Do Stop!” Cried His Wife 


“‘T’ve got most a hundred or more, I am 
sure.” 
Chirped the wax bird: ‘‘Why don’t you 
give some to the poor?” 
““That’s bully!’ cried Jimmylegs. ‘‘ Now 
here’s a plan: 
On Christmas Eve all of you fly o’er the 
land, 
And each choose a chimney—a shabby 
one, see? 
The home of some poor little toyless 
kid-die.”’ 


At midnight dear Jimmylegs rose from 
his bed. 
He gathered his toys, hugging each, as 
he said: 
“To part with you, waxies, it makes me 
feel sad; 
But some boy will be happy, some little 
girl glad.” 


He opened the window, and gave the 
word ‘‘Go!” 
And away they all skipped o’er the 
silvery snow. 
In the words of old Santa, he called with 
his might: 
‘“*Merry Christmas to all and to all a 
good flight!” 


In every poor dwelling, on that Christ- 
mas Day, 

A child with a real lively waxie could 
play. 

So Jimmylegs Jones, and the wax bird, 
of course, 

Played the part to each kiddie, of old 
Santa Claus. 
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They Scared Every Baan That Got in Their Way 
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Just Fun This Month: 
Nothing Else 








A Storm-Bound Motoring Party asked an 
old mountaineer, chopping wood, if they might 
stay in his house overnight. ‘‘Ask the old 
woman inside,” he replied. ‘‘It’s all I can do to 
stay here myself.” 


xxx 


Big Brother Was a Bit Careless about his ap- 
pearance. Perhaps the reaction from military 
discipline had something to do with it. When 
he took his seat at the family dinner table his 
chin presented a visibly stubbly outlook, and 
mother protested mildly. ‘‘ Frank,” she asked, 
“‘don’t you need shaving?” 

“Shaving!” broke in the younger brother 
scornfully. ‘‘What he needs is shearing.” 


xxx 


‘Ise a Bit Late gettin’ to de washin’ dis 
mornin’, Miss Brown,” explained Eliza as she 
bustled in, somewhat out of breath. ‘Jim was 
took bad in de night ag’in.” 

“Jim is sick a great deal, isn’t he, Eliza?” 
said Mrs. Brown. 

“VYas’m, Miss Brown. You see his mothah 
had rheumatis’ when he was bohn, and Jim done 
inhaled it.” x xXX 


A Local Pastor Was Talking to a woman 
whose name he had not caught. The name of 
the Reverend Doctor Blank was mentioned, 
whereupon he said: ‘‘ Well, to me, Doctor Blank 
is a dry old stick! Do you not think so?” 

“‘No,” answered the lady sweetly; ‘‘ but per- 
haps I should if he were not my husband.” 


xx xX 


He Stopped in the Center of the car tracks, 
set two “‘valises” on the rails, took the officer 
by the arm and asked: “Say, officer, dew I get 
th’ Thirteenth Street trolley car here?” 

“Well,” replied the officer, ‘I think if you 
stand right where you are about a minute 
longer the Thirteenth Street car will get you.” 


x XX 


The Chemical Student had “mistook”’ sul- 
phuric acid for water, and these are the lines 
placed on his tombstone by his fellow students: 


Here lies William Johnson 
Now he is no more 

What he thought was H20 
Was H2 S 04 


x xX XxX 


The Superintendent of a Home for aged 
women was making his usual Christmas calls. 
‘Good morning, Sister Martin,’ he said, ad- 
dressing a quaintly charming old lady. ‘‘I see 
you are happy this morning with a new copy of 
your dear ‘Atlantic Monthly.’” 

““Yes,’”’ she answered. “John always told me 
I could not possibly be happy in heaven be- 
cause Ishould not have the ‘Atlantic Monthly.’” 

“No,” agreed the superintendent, “‘you will 
not have the ‘Atlantic Monthly’ in heaven; but 
you will have ‘Life.’ ” 

“Well,” came the rather startling answer, 
“T much prefer ‘Punch.’” 

eae 

‘““What Time is it, Mary?’ asked John 
sleepily. 

“The clock is stopped,” answered his wife. 

“Stopped? Why, I hear it ticking,” he an- 
swered. 

“No, dear,” she said, ‘‘the clock is stopped. 
That noise you seem to hear must be the bed 


x XX 


of a Methodist Minister was greatly 
y the bishop’s orders to transfer her 
husband to another charge. She had recently 
succeeded in starting a thriving garden, when, 
alas! there came the bishop’s command to trans- 
fer. “Oh, gracious me!” sobbed the wife. ‘I 
pray for the day when I die and go to heaven, 
where I shall never see or hear of a bishop!” 


x xXxX 


‘I’m Going To-morrow to see the new hats, 
dear,” said Mrs. Smith. 

“You forget,” her husband reminded her, 
“that to-morrow is Sunday. The shops will be 
closed.” 

“I didn’t. say I was going to the shops, dear. 
I’m going to church.” 


THE OFFICE DOG 


‘*You Says You Was de Only Man ob de intire 
comp’ny what come out ob de battle alibe? 
How come dat to happen, Mistah Johnsing?” 

“Well, suh, Ah heerd dem bullets comin’ 
right smart aroun’ me, but Ah kep’ cool, an’ 
when de cannon balls landed alongside ob me 
Ah was still cool, you understan’; but when Ah 
foun’ dey was a-sendin’ de gas ober, Ah wasn’t 
sure about de virture ob mah rabbit’s foot agin 
dat newfangled stuff, an’ Ah kindah looks 
aroun’. Dere Ah sees de gran’ ole flag a flyin’, 
an’—well, suh, Ah jest nacherly flew too!” 


x XX 


Young Danvers Had Married a “‘city girl.” 
A friend, meeting Charley’s father in the vil- 
lage, said that he had heard that Charley said 
his bride was an angel. ‘‘Do you think she is?” 
he asked the old man. 

‘Wal’, I don’t know ef she’s an angel,” said 
the old man thoughtfully; ‘“‘but I’ll tell ye one 
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thing, Henry, she’s certainly a durn high flyer! 
a 4 


“Jimmy, Can You Give Me a Sentence with 
‘defense’ in it?” 

‘“Yes’m,” answered Jimmy. 
de fence. xX X 


Mrs. Jones Was at the Smiths’ Dinner, and 
she was most anxious to be amiable, Mr. Smith 
being an influential member of the Board of Edu- 
cation and her husband but a humble principal. 

The coffee course was reached, when Mrs. 
Smith asked how many lumps Mr. Jones liked 
in his coffee. ‘‘It is queer about Mr. Jones,” 
she said. ‘‘When the coffee suits him he likes 
it without sugar; when it is poor he takes one 
lump, and when it is really bad he takes two 
lumps.’”’ All eyes wandered down to the other 
end of the table, where the maid was asking Mr. 
Jones. He tasted the coffee thoughtfully, and 
then said: ‘‘I’ll have three, please.” ~ 


a 22 


A Woman Gave a Christmas Party at which 
pie was served, with the crust very prettily 
ornamented. 

The woman called the cook into the dining 
room. ‘‘Mary,” she said, “this crust looks 
very nice. The guests here want to know how 
you scalloped it so beautifully. Will you tell 
them?” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ answered the cook. 
your false teeth, ma’am.”’ 


xx xX 


‘*Mother,’’ Asked the Little Boy, “when the 
fire goes out, where does it go?” 

“T don’t know, dear,’”’ answered mother. 
“You might just as well ask me where your 
father goes when he goes out.” 


xx xX 


‘*Yes, Sir, I’ve Been Through the Show,”’ said 
a cook applying to a restaurant keeper for a job. 
‘Was officers’ cook two years— wounded twice.” 

The proprietor tasted the soup the man had 
made and replied: ‘‘You’re lucky, man. It’s a 
wonder they didn’t kill you.” 


x XX 


‘“‘And What Did You Most Enjoy in France, 
madam?” he inquired of the lady whose hus- 
band had made a great deal of new money. 

“Well, I think it was the French pheasants 
singing the ‘Mayonnaise.’”’ 


x XX 


The Minister’s Appeal had been a most elo- 
quent one. A man came forward and pledged 
$500 for the fund. 

The worthy cleric was overjoyed. ‘I don’t 
know your namie, sir,”’ he cried, ‘““but I thank 
you from the bottom of my heart. I thank you! 
May your business prosper, sir!” 

Then there was a solemn hush, and the 
committee looked askance at their minister. 

“‘What’s the matter?” whispered the clergy- 
man, turning to the chairman. 

“*Well—er—that man is an undertaker!” 


x xx 


One Trouble is, when a father leaves his 
business and money to his son, he often forgets 
to leave him also his brains and his tempera- 
ment. 


“De cat is on 
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‘‘ Before We Were Married,’’ said the young 
wife, ‘‘ you always engaged a taxi when you took 
me anywhere. Now you think the street car is 
good enough for me.” 

““No, my darling,”’ was the careful reply, “‘T 
don’t think the street car is good enough for 
you; it’s because I’m so. proud of you. In a 
taxi you would be seen by nobody, while I can 
show you off to so many people by taking you in 
a street car.” XXX. 


The ‘‘Flu’? Was Raging and everybody was 
wearing face masks. 

“Well,” said a man known for his crabbed- 
ness, ‘‘I’m an old man, but I have lived my time 
and am ready to quit. I have lived to see four 
great things come to pass—the end of the war, 
the churches closed, saJoons left open and the 
women muzzled.” 


x XX 


The Young Man sidled into the jeweler’s shop 
with a furtive air. He wanted a ring marked 
‘‘with some names,’”’ he stammered. 

“Yes. What names do you wish?” inquired 
the jeweler in a sympathetic tone. 

“From Henry to Clara,” the young man 
blushingly whispered. 

The jeweler looked from the ring to the young 
man, and said in a fatherly manner: “ My boy, 
take my advice, and have it engraved simply 
‘From Henry.’” xxX 


Little Daughter didn’t feel very loving toward 
her father just then, and to her mother she 
went in a burst of confidence: ‘“‘Was papa the 
first man who ever proposed to you, mamma?” 

“Yes; but why do you ask?” asked the 
mother. ‘ 

“T was just thinking that you might have 
done better if you had shopped around a little 


” 
more. xxx 


‘‘We Wish to Apologize to Mrs. Claire 
Mead,” writes an editor. ‘In our paper last 
week we gave an account of Mrs. Mead’s beau- 
tiful Christmas celebration at her house and, of 
course, as French is quite the thing nowadays 
we spoke of it as a ‘féte.’ Unfortunately, the 
compositor, whose knowledge of French is both 
general and specific, set and printed the line as 
“Mrs. Claire Mead’s Big Feet.” 


x XX 


Two Cantankerous Old Chaps got quarreling 
before a magistrate, whose decision naturally 
displeased the loser, who turned to his oppo- 
nent and threatened: “All right. I can get no 
satisfaction here. But Ill law you to the 
Circuit Court.” 

“Do. I’m willing,” said the other. 

“‘T’ll law you to the Supreme Court,’ added 
the threatener. 

“‘Correct—I’ll be there,”’ was the reply. 

“T’ll law you to hell, so I will,” was the final 
threat. 

“Go ahead,” said the other 
will be there.” xx xX 


Bessie Was the Dearest Little Dog, and her 
mistress was passionately fond of her. One day 
the little girl was told by her mother that she 
must not see Bessie for two or three days, and 
then, when at the end of the time she found her 
dog, it was with five puppies. 

““Why, Bessie,” said the little mistress as the 
little dog leaped into her arms, ‘‘ why, you dear 
little doggie, I didn’t know you were married.” 


x XX 


A Recently Educated Indian was very proud 
of his English and showed off his accomplish- 
ment wherever possible. One day he came into 
a company to report to his employer that some 
sparrows had built a nest in the waterspout. 

“Much of a nest?” inquired the mistress. 

“Heap much,” replied the Indian. ‘‘ Sparrow 
has pups. x xX 


‘*T Sent You a Kiss Over the Telephone,’’ he 
said when he met her. “I hope you under- 
stood it.” 

“Oh, yes,” she answered. “I understood, 
allright enough. But to mea kiss over the tele- 
phone is like a straw hat.” 

““A straw hat?” he echoed. ‘‘How?” 

“Why,” she coyly answered, ‘‘it isn’t felt.” 


“My attorney 





Just a Lot of Amusing and \ 
Funny Little Things 
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‘‘Do You See That Man at the left of the 
woman in pink?” asked a man ferociously of a 
woman sitting next to him at a Christmas dinner 
at which there were many guests. ‘‘Well, if 
there’s a man on earth whom I hate, it is that 
man.”’ (The man had showed him up in a 
crooked business deal.) 

“Indeed?” replied the woman in surprise. 
‘‘Why, my dear sir, that’s my husband!” 

“Ves, exactly, exactly, my dear madam,” 
said the man, sparring for a moment’s time to 
catch his breath. ‘‘That’s it, that’s it exactly. 
That’s why I hate him so.” 


xx x 


‘‘Don’t Make Your Reports So Long,’’ said 
the manager of a small railroad to his overseer. 
“Cut out all unnecessary words and get right 
to the point. Saves time, you know.” 

A few days later a river overflowed its banks 
and washed away the railroad tracks. The over- 
seer sent in his report in one line: 


Str: Where the railway was the river is. 
Yours faithfully. 


x 2.4 


“You Love My Daughter?’’ said the old 
man. 

“Love her!’’ he exclaimed passionately. 
‘‘Why, I would die for her! For one soft 
glance from those sweet eyes I would hurl my- 
self from yonder cliff and perish, I would nd 

‘Hold on, my boy, hold on,” said the old man 
as he shook his head. ‘I’m something of a 
liar myself, and I think one is enough for a small 
family like mine.” x xX 


‘* Always Remember,’’ said Tommy’s father, 
“that whatever you attempt, there is only one 
way to learn, and that is by beginning at the 
very bottom. There are no exceptions to this 
rule.” 

“None at all?” queried Tommy. 

“None,” said father decisively. 

“Then,” asked Tommy, ‘‘how about swim- 


ming?” x xX 


It Was a Glorious Day, but it was dusty, 
and the rude wind blew grit into their faces 
as the youth and the maid turned the corner. 
“‘Sweetums,” he cooed gently, drawing her 
close to his manly heart, ‘‘did you get any in 
your eyes?” ‘‘Yes, my jewel,” she simpered, 
mopping her optic with a handkerchief which 
she had extracted from some hiding place in 
her attire. ‘‘Ah! in which of your glorious orbs 
reflecting the light of heaven did that beastly 
piece of dust intrude?” he questioned fiercely. 
““My right,” she said; and added: ‘‘Sweet- 
heart, did you get any in your eyes?” ‘Yes, 
my dove,” he responded, while he mopped away 
at his eye with the same handkerchief which she 
had used. ‘‘How sweet!” she exclaimed; ‘“‘and 
yours was the right eye too?” ‘‘ Yes, light of my 
life.” ‘‘Adolphus,” she whispered rapturously, 
‘do you think it could have been part of the 
same grain of dust?” ‘‘I hope so,” he answered 
fervently. ‘‘Wouldn’t it be lovely, honey?” she 
whispered. ‘“‘Glorious!” he breathed. And the 
wind moaned in agony, and the cats and dogs 
howled, and the signboard of the Frog and 
Flying Machine oppesie fell with a crash to 
the pavement. > 

ve ta, X Xx 

“For Beating™4 Br Wife, I will fine you 
$1.10,” said the tS 

“T don’t knot! "it I object to the dollar, 
judge,” said the ner, ‘“‘but what is the ten 
cents for?” 

“That,” said ve 
on amusements. we, x x 

Another coseapee Has Rolled Round, 
another year is goi . out, and yet, by your kind 
indulgence and the splendid letters you have 
written me, my ash and I are still here, and 


udge, ‘‘is the Federal tax 


“going strong,” as {he boys say. Surely you 
have been good to me, and just to wish you a 
happy Christmas and a happier year doesn’t 
seem to say much, And, anyhow, a dog isn’t 
supposed to do that. So here to each and every 
one of my friends, tried and true, is a wag of 
my tail and into your hand rests the grateful 
paw of 
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What My Friends Think I Look Like—Which Do You Think is My “Best Pictu “ad ? 
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Nashua Woolna 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


of Pure Cotton 


Happy is the woman who finds such a surprise to greet individually wrapped. Identify them anywhere by the 


her on Christmas morning. Nashua Blankets area giftever woven label showing the word NASHUA. 

welcome for their warmth and the friendly chéer of their Don’t forget that Dolly must keep warm this winter. 
patterns. They may be purchased at a price which suits _ Her blanket is woven 16 x 20 inches in white with pink or 
your purse. Nashua Blankets are pure cotton. They are __ blue border, or blue plaid. Sent post-paid for twenty cents. 
warm. They are moth-proof. They wash wel]. They are “Nature’s Blankets” is a booklet sent upon request, 
durable. Made in generous sizes to fit any bed, they are _—_ which tells why Nashua Blankets keep you warm. 


Amory, Browne & Co. Dept. 29, Box 1206, Boston, Mass. 


Kalburnie Zephyrs Indian Head Cloti: 
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Victrolas 
$12 to $950 


Victor dealers 
everywhere 


Mictor Talking Machine Co. 
Canden,N.J., U.S.A, 
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